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CHAPTER  VIU. 

Clear  of  the  loaksmith’s  house,  Sim  Tappertit  laid  aside 
his  cautious  manner,  and  assuming  in  its  stead  that  of  a 
ruttling,  swaggering,  roving  blade,  who  would  rather  kill 
a  man  than  otherwise,  and  eat  him  too  if  needful,  made  the 
best  of  his  way  along  the  darkened  streets. 

Half  pausing  for  an  instant  now  and  then  to  smite  his 
pocket  and  assure  himself  of  the  safety  ef  his  master  key, 
he  hurried  on  to  Barbican,  and  turning  into  one  of  the  nar< 
rowest  of  the  narrow  streets  which  diverged  from  that  cen¬ 
tre,  slackened  his  pace  and  wiped  his  heated  brow,  as  if 
the  termination  of  his  walk  were  near  at  hand. 

It  was  not  a  very  choice  spot  for  midnight  expeditions, 
being  in  truth  one  of  more  than  (questionable  character,  and 
of  an  appearance  by  no  means  inviting.  From  the  main 
street  he  had  entered,  itself  little  better  than  an  alley,  a 
low-browed  doorway  led  into  a  blind  court,  or  yard,  pro¬ 
foundly  dark,  unpaved,  and  reeking  with  stagnant  cidors. 
Into  this  ill-favored  pit,  the  locksmith’s  vagrant  ’prentice 

f;roped  his  way  ;  and  stopping  at  a  house,  from  whose  de- 
aced  and  rotten  front  the  rude  effigy  of  a  bottle  swung  to 
and  fro  like  some  gibbeted  malefactor,  struck  thrice  upon 
an  iron  grating  with  his  foot.  After  listening  in  vain  for 
some  response  to  his  signal,  Mr.  Tappertit  became  impa¬ 
tient,  and  struck  the  grating  thrice  again. 

A  further  delay  ensued,  but  it  was  not  of  long  duration. 
The  ground  seemed  to  open  at  his  feet,  and  a  ragged  head 
appeared. 

“  Is  that  the  captain  1”  said  a  voice  as  ragged  as  the  head. 
“  Yes,”  replie(l  Mr.  Tappertit,  haughtily,  descending  as 
hs  spoke  ;  “  who  should  it  bel  ” 

“  It ’s  so  late,  we  gave  you  up,”  returned  the  voice,  as  its 
owner  stopped  to  shut  and  fasten  the  grating.  “  You  ’re 
lite,  sir.” 

Lead  on,”  said  Mr.  Tappertit,  with  a  gloomy  majesty, 
“  and  make  remarks  when  I  require  you.  Forward  !  ” 
This  latter  word  of  command  was  perhaps  somewhat 
theatrical  and  unnecessary,  inasmuch  as  the  descent  was  by 
a  very  narrow,  steep,  and  slippery  flight  of  steps,  and  any 
rashness  or  departure  from  the  beaten  track  must  have 
ended  in  a  yawning  water-butt.  But  Mr.  Tappertit  being, 
like  some  other  great  commanders,  favorable  to  strong  ef¬ 
fects,  and  personal  display,  cried  “  Forward !  ”  again,  in 
the  hoarsest  voice  he  could  assume ;  and  led  the  way,  with 
folded  arms  and  knitted  brows,  to  the  cellar  down  b^low, 
where  there  was  a  small  copper  fixed  in  one  corner,  a 
chair  or  two,  a  form  and  table,  a  glimmering  fire,  ancl  a 
truckle-bed,  covered  with  a  ragged  patchwork  rug. 

Welcome,  noble  captain  !  ”  cried  a  lanky  f^ure,  ris¬ 
ing  as  from  a  nap. 

The  captain  nodded.  Then,  throwing  off  his  outer  coat, 
he  stood  composed  in  all  his  dignity,  and  eyed  his  fol¬ 
lower  over. 

**  What  news  to-night  1  ”  he  asked,  when  he  had  looked 
into  his  soul. 

**  Nothing  particular,”  replied  the  other,  stretching  him¬ 
self — and  he  was  so  long  already  that  it  was  quite  alarming 
to  see  him  do  it — “  how  come  you  to  be  so  late  1  ” 

*'  No  matter,”  was  all  the  captain  deigned  to  say  in  an¬ 
swer.  Is  the  room  prepared  1  ” 

**  It  is,”  replied  his  follower. 

”  The  comrade — is  he  here  1  ” 
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I  ”  Yes.  And  a  spriukling  of  the  others— you  hear  ’em  I  ” 

**  Playing  skittles !  ”  said  the  captain  moodily.  **  Light¬ 
hearted  revelers !  ” 

There  was  no  doubt  respecting  the  particular  amusement 
I  in  which  these  heedless  spirits  were  indulging,  for  even  in 
the  close  and  stifling  atmosphere  of  the  vault,  the  noise 
sounded  like  distant  thunder.  It  certainly  appeared,  at  first 
sight,  a  singular  spot  to  choose,  for  that  or  any  other  pur- 
I  pose  of  relaxation,  if  the  other  cellars  answered  to  the  one 
in  which  this  brief  colloquy  took  place  ;  for  the  floors  were 
of  sodden  eartli,  the  walls  and  roof  of  damp  bare  brick,  ta¬ 
pestried  with  the  tracks  of  snails  and  slugs ;  the  nir  was 
sickening,  tainted,  and  offensive.  It  seemed,  from  one 
strong  flavor  which  was  uppermost  among  the  various  odors 
of  the  place,  that  it  had,  at  no  very  distant  period,  been 
used  as  a  storehouse  for  cheeses;  a  circumstances  which, 

!  while  it  accounted  for  the  greasy  moisture  that  hung  about 
I  it,  was  agreeably  suggestive  of  rats.  It  was  naturally  damp 
I  beside,  and  little  trees  of  fungus  sprung  from  every  mould¬ 
ering  corner. 

The  proprietor  of  this  charming  retreat,  and  owner  of  the 
I  ragged  head  before  mentioned — for  he  ^\  ore  an  old  tie-wig 
I  as  bare  and  frowzy  as  a  stunted  hearth-broom — had  by  this 
'  time  joined  them;  and  stood  a  little  apart,  rubbing  his 
I  hands,  wagging  his  hoary  bristled  chin,  and  smiling  in  si- 
j  lence.  His  eyes  were  closed ;  but  had  they  been  wido 
I  open,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  tell,  from  the  attentive  ex- 
j  pression  of  the  face  he  turned  toward  them — pale  and  un- 
wholesomo  as  might  be  expected  in  one  of  his  underground 
existence — and  from  a  certain  anxious  raising  and  quiver¬ 
ing  of  the  lids,  that  he  was  blind. 

”  Even  Stagg  hath  been  asleep,”  said  the  long  comrade, 
nodding  toward  this  person. 

j  “  Sound,  captain,  sound  !  ”  cried  the  blind  man  ;  what 
does  my  noble  captain  drink — is  it  brandy,  rum,  usque- 
I  baugh  I  Is  it  soaked  gunpowder,  or  blazing  oil  I  Give  it 
;  a  name,  heart  of  oak,  and  we ’d  get  it  for  you,  if  it  was 
'  wine  from  a  bishop’s  cellar,  or  melted  gold  from  King 
j  George’s  mint.” 

!  ”  See,”  said  Mr.  Tappertit,  haughtily,  ”  that  it ’s  some¬ 

thing  strong,  and  comes  quick  ;  and  so  long  as  you  take 
I  care  of  that,  you  may  bring  it  from  the  devil’s  cellar,  if  you 
I  Uke.” 

i  “  Boldly  said,  noble  captain  ?  ”  rejoined  the  blind  man. 

;  **  Spoken  like  the  ’Prentices  Glory.  Ha,  ha  !  From  the 
'  devil’s  cellar !  A  brave  joke  !  The  captain  joketh.  Ha, 
j  ha,  ha  !  ’* 

I  “  I  ’ll  tell  you  what,  my  fine  feller,”  said  Mr.  Tappertit, 

I  eyeing  the  host  over  as  he  walked  to  a  closet,  and  took  out 
;  a  bottle  and  glass  as  carelessly  as  if  he  had  been  in  full  poe- 
I  session  of  his  sight,  ”  if  you  make  that  row,  you  ’ll  find 
that  the  captain ’s  very  far  from  joking,  and  so  I  tell  you.” 

*'  He ’s  got  his  eyes  on  me !  ”  cried  Stagg,  stopping  short 
j  on  his  way  back,  and  affecting  to  screen  his  face  with  the 
I  bottle.  **  I  feel  ’em  though  I  can ’t  see  ’em.  Take  ’em 
off,  noble  captain.  Remove  ’em,  for  they  pierce  like  gim- 
lets.” 

Mr.  Tappertit  smiled  grimly  at  his  comrade;  and  twist¬ 
ing  out  one  more  look — a  kind  of  ocular  screw — under  th/* 
influence  of  which  the  blind  man  feigned  to  undergo  gre' it 
anguish  and  torture,  bade  him,  in  a  softened  tone,  approach, 
and  hold  his  peace. 

”  I  obey  you,  captain,”  cried  Stagg,  drawing  close  »  him, 
and  filling  out  a  bumper  without  spilling  a  drop,  b>  reason 
that  he  held  his  little  finder  at  the  brim  of  the  gi  asm,  and 
stopped  at  the  instant  the  hquor  touched  it,  ”  drink,  noble 
governor — Death  to  all  masters,  life  to  all  ’prentices,  and 
love  to  all  fair  damsels.  Drink,  brave  general,  and  warm 
your  gallant  heart !  ” 
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Mr.  Tapp'Tlit  condeacenclrd  to  take  the  (,'Iasa  from  hia  ! 
outatretclied  hand.  Stagg  then  dropped  on  one  knee,  and  j 
gently  atiiooihed  the  calveaof  hia  legs,  with  an  air  of  hum¬ 
ble  admiration. 

“  That  1  had  but  eyes  !  ’*  he  cried,  “  to  behold  my  cap¬ 
tain’s  symmetrical  proportions!  That  I  had  but  eyes,  to 
look  upon  ihef^e  twin  invaders  of  domestic  peace  !” 

“tret  out!”  said  Mr.  Tappertif,  glancing  downward  at 
his  favorite  limbs.  “  tJo  along,  will  you,  Stagg  !”  | 

‘‘  When  1  touch  my  own  afterward,”  cri»-d  the  host,  , 
smiting  them  reproachfully,  "  1  hate  ’em.  Comparatively 
speaking,  they ’ve  no  more  shape  than  wooden  legs,  beside 
those  models  of  tny  noble  captain’s.” 

“Yours!”  eiclaimed  Mr.  Tappertit.  “No,  I  should 
think  not.  Do  n’t  talk  about  those  precious  old  toothpicks 
in  the  same  breath  with  mine  ;  that ’s  rather  too  much. 
Here.  Take  the  glass.  Benjamin !  lead  on.  To  busi¬ 
ness  !  ” 

With  these  words,  he  folded  his  arms  again ;  and  frown¬ 
ing  with  a  sullen  majesty,  passed  with  his  companion 
through  a  little  door  at  the  upper  and  of  the  cellar,  and  dis¬ 
appeared  ;  leaving  Staggto  his  private  meditations. 

The  vault  they  entered,  strewn  with  sawdust,  and  dimly 
lighted,  was  between  the  outer  one  from  which  they  had 
just  come,  and  that  in  which  the  skittle-players  were  di¬ 
verting  themselves,  as  w'as  manifested  by  the  increased 
noise  and  clamor  of  Umgues,  which  was  suddenly  stopped, 
however,  and  replaced  by  a  dead  silence,  at  a  signal  from 
the  long  comrade.  Then,  this  young  gentleman,  going  to 
a  little  cupboard,  returned  with  a  thigh-bone,  w’hich  in  for¬ 
mer  times  must  have  been  part  and  parcel  of  some  individ¬ 
ual  at  least  as  long  as  himself,  and  placed  the  same  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Tappertit ;  who,  receiving  it  as  a  sceptre  and 
■tah  of  anthurity,  cocked  his  three-cornered  hat  fiercely  on 
the  top  of  his  head,  and  mounted  a  large  table,  whereon  a 
chair  of  state,  cheerfully  ornamented  with  a  couple  of 
skulls,  was  placed  ready  for  his  reception. 

lie  had  no  sooner  assumed  this  position,  than  another 
young  gentlemaa  appeared,  bearing  in  his  arms  a  huge 
clasped  book,  who  made  him  a  profound  obeisance,  and,  de¬ 
livering  it  to  the  long  comrade,  advanced  to  the  table,  and, 
turning  his  back  upon  it,  stood  there  Atlas-wise.  Then,  the 
long  comrade  got  upon  the  table  too  ;  and  seating  himself 
in  a  lower  chair  than  Mr.  Tappertit’s,  with  much  state  and 
ceremony,  placed  the  large  book  on  the  shoulders  of  their 
mute  companion  as  deliberately  as  if  he  had  been  a  wood¬ 
en  desk,  and  prepared  to  make  entries  therein  with  a  pen 
of  corresponding  size. 

When  the  long  comrade  had  made  these  preparations,  he 
looked  toward  Mr.  Tappertit ;  and  Mr.  Tappertit,  fiourish- 
jng  the  bone,  knocked  nine  times  therewith  upon  ®ne  of 
the  skulls.  At  the  ninth  stroke,  a  third  young  gentleman 
emerged  from  the  door  leading  to  the  skittle  ground,  and 
bowing  low,  awaited  his  commands. 

“  ’Prentice !  ”  said  the  mighty  captain,  “  w'ho  waits 
without  1” 

The  ’prentice  made  answer  that  a  stranger  was  in  attend¬ 
ance,  who  claimed  admission  into  that  secret  society  of 
’Prentice  Knights,  and  a  free  participation  in  their  rights, 
privileges,  and  immunities.  Thereapon,  Mr.  Tappertit 
flourished  the  bone  again,  and  giving  the  other  skull  a  pro¬ 
digious  rap  on  the  nose,  exclaimed  “  Admit  him  !  ”  At 
these  dread  words  the  ’prentice  bowed  once  more,  and  so 
withdrew  as  he  had  come. 

There  soon  appeared  at  the  same  door,  two  other  ’pren¬ 
tices,  having  between  them  a  third,  whose  eyes  were  ban¬ 
daged,  and  who  was  attired  in  a  bag-wig,  and  a  broad- 
skirted  coat,  trimmed  with  tarnished  lace ;  and  who  was 
girded  with  a  sword,  in  compliance  with  the  laws  of  the 
Institution  regulating  the  introduction  of  candidates,  which 
required  them  to  assume  this  courtly  dress,  and  kept  it  con  ¬ 
stantly  in  lavender,  for  their  convenience.  One  of  the  con¬ 
ductors  of  this  novice  held  a  rusty  bluaderbuss  pointed 
toward  his  ear,  and  tlie  other  a  very  ancient  sabre,  with 
which  he  carved  imaginary  offenders  as  he  same  along  in 
a  sanguinary  and  anatomical  manner. 

As  this  silent  group  advanced,  Mr.  Tappertit  fixed  his  hat 
upon  his  head.  The  novice  then  laid  his  hand  upon  his 
breast  and  bent  before  him.  When  he  bad  humbled  him¬ 
self  sufficiently,  the  captain  ordered  the  bandage  to  be  re¬ 
moved,  and  proceeded  to  eye  him  over. 

“  Ha !  ”  said  the  captain  thoughtfully,  when  he  had  con¬ 
cluded  this  ordeal.  “  Proceed.” 
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The  long  comrade  read  aloud  as  follows: — “Mark  Gil¬ 
bert.  Age,  nineteen.  Bound  to  Thomas  Curzon,  hosier. 
Golden  Fleece,  Aldgate.  Loves  Curzon’s  daughter.  Can¬ 
not  say  that  Curzon’s  daughter  loves  him.  Bhould  think  it 
probable.  Curzon' pulled  his  ears  last  Tuesday  week.” 

“  How  !”  cried  the  captain,  starting. 

“  For  looking  at  his  daughter,  please  you,”  said  the 
novice. 

“  Write  Curzon  down.  Denounced,”  said  the  captain. 

“  Ihit  a  black  cross  against  the  name  of  Curzon.” 

“  So  please  you,”  said  the  novice,  “  that ’snot  the  worst 
— he  calls  his  ’prentice  idle  dog,  and  slips  his  beer  unless 
he  works  to  his  liking.  He  gives  Dutch  cheese,  too,  eat¬ 
ing  Cheshire,  sir,  himself ;  and  Sundays  out,  are  only  once 
a  month.” 

“  This,”  said  Mr.  Tappertit,  gravely,  “  is  a  flagrant  case! 
Put  two  black  crosses  to  the  name  of  Curzon.” 

“  If  the  society,”  said  the  nsvice,  who  was  an  ill-look¬ 
ing,  one-sided,  shambling  lad,  with  sunken  eyes  set  close 
together  in  his  head— “  if  the  society  would  burn  his  house 
down — for  he ’s  not  insured — or  beat  him  as  he  comes 
home  from  his  club  at  night,  or,  help  me  to  carry  ofl  his 
daughter,  and  marry  her  at  the  Fleet,  whether  she  gave 
consent  or  no — ” 

Mr.  Tappertit  waved  his  grizzly  truncheon  as  an  admo¬ 
nition  to  him  not  to  interrupt,  and  ordered  three  black 
crosses  to  the  name  of  Curzon. 

“  Which  means,”  he  said  in  a  gracious  explanation,  “  ven¬ 
geance,  complete  and  terrible.  ’Prentice,  do  you  love  the 
Constitution  1” 

To  which  the  novice  (being  to  that  end  instructed  by  his 
attendant  spons(»r8,)  replied,  “  I  do  !” 

“  The  Chnrch,  the  State,  and  everything  established — 
but  the  masters  1  ”  quoth  the  captain. 

Again  the  novice  said,  “  I  do,” 

Having  said  it,  he  listened  meekly  to  the  captain,  who. 
in  an  address  prepared  for  such  occasions,  told*  him  how 
that  under  that  same  Constitution  (which  was  kept  in  a 
strong-box  somewhere,  but  where  exactly  he  could  not  find 
out,  or  he  would  have  endeavored  to  procure  a  copy  of  it,) 
the  ’prentices  had,  in  times  gone  by,  had  frequent  holidays 
of  right,  broken  people’s  heads  by  scores,  defied  their  ma.s- 
ters,  nay,  even  achieved  some  glorious  murders  in  the 
streets,  which  privileges  had  gradually  been  wrested  from 
them,  and  in  all  which  noble  aspirations  tf-ey  were  now  re¬ 
strained  ;  how  the  degrading  checks  imposed  upon  them 
were  unquestionably  attributable  to  the  innovating  spirit  of 
the  times,  and  how  they  united,  therefore,  to  resist  all 
change,  except  such  change  as  would  restore  good  old 
English  customs,  by  which  they  would  stand  or  fall.  After 
illustrating  the  wisdom  of  going  backward,  by  reference  to 
that  sagacious  fish,  the  crab,  and  the  not  unfrequent  practice 
of  the  mule  and  donkey,  he  described  their  general  objects ; 
which  were,  briefly,  vengeance  on  their  Tyrant  Masters  (of 
whose  grievous  and  insupportable  oppression  no  ’prentice 
could  entertain  a  moment’s  doubt,)  and  the  restoration,  as 
aforesaid,  of  their  ancient  rights  and  holidays ;  for  neither 
of  which  objects  were  they  now  quite  ripe,  being  barely 
twenty  strong,  but  which  they  pledged  themselves  to  pur¬ 
sue  with  fire  and  sword  when  needful.  Then  he  described 
the  oath  which  every  member  of  that  small  remnant^of  a 
noble  body  took,  and  which  was  of  a  dreadful  and  impres¬ 
sive  kind  }  binding  him,  at  the  bidding  of  his  chief,  to  re¬ 
sist  and  obstruct  the  Lord  Mayor,  sword-bearer,  and  chap¬ 
lain  ;  to  despise  the  authority  of  the  sheriffs ;  and  to  hold 
the  court  of  aldermen  as  nought ;  but  not  on  any  account, 
in  case  the  fullness  of  time  should  bring  a  general  rising  of 
’prentices,  to  damage  or  in  any  way  disfigure  Temple  Bar, 
which  was  strictly  constitutional  and  always  to  be  ap¬ 
proached  with  reverence.  Having  gone  over  these  several 
heads  with  great  eloquence  and  force,  and  having  further 
informed  the  novice  that  this  society  had  had  its  origin  in 
his  own  teeming  brain,  stimulated  by  a  swelling  sense  of 
wrong  and  outrage,  Mr.  Tappertit  demanded  whether  he 
had  strength  of  heart  to  take  the  mighty  pledge  required,  or 
whether  he  would  withdraw  while  retreat  was  yet  within 
his  power. 

To  this  the  novice  made  rejoinder  that  he  would  take 
the  vow,  though  it  should  choke  him ;  and  it  was  accord¬ 
ingly  administered  with  many  impressive  circumstances, 
among  which  the  lighting  up  of  the  two  skulls  with  a  can¬ 
dle-end  inside  of  each,  and  a  great  many  flourishes  with 
the  bone,  were  chiefly  conspicuous ;  not  to  mention  a  va- 
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riety  of  grave  exercUes  with  the  blunderbuts  and  aabre.and 
auiiie  disimal  groaning  by  nnaeen  .’prentices  without.  All 
tiiese  dark  and  diretul  ceremonies  being  at  length  com-  j 
pleted,  the  table  was  put  aside,  the  chair  of  state  removed,  ! 
the  sceptre  locked  up  in  its  usual  cupboard,  the  doors  of 
communication  between  the  three  cellars  thrown  freely 
opsn,  and  the  ’Preutic*  Knights  resigned  themselves  to 
merriment. 

But  Mr.  Tappertit,  who  had  a  soul  above  the  vulgar  herd, 
and  who,  on  account  of  his  greatness,  could  only  atford  to  , 
be  merry  now  and  then,  threw  himself  on  a  bench  with  the 
air  of  a  man  who  was  faint  \^th  dignity.  He  looked  with  , 
an  indilferent  eye  alike  on  skittles,  cards,  and  dice,  think¬ 
ing  only  of  the  locksmith’s  daughter,  and  the  base  dagene- 
rate  days  on  which  he  had  fallen. 

“  My  noble  captain  neither  games,  nor  sings,  nor  dances,” 
said  his  host,  taking  a  seat  beside  him.  “  Drink,  gallant 
general !  ”  ; 

Mr.  Tappertit  drained  the  proffered  goblet  to  the  dregs ; 
then  thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  and  with  a  lowering 
visage  walked  among  the  skittles,  while  his  fo  lowers  (such 
is  the  inHuence  of  superior  genius,)  restrained  the  ardent 
ball,  and  held  his  little  shins  in  dumb  respect. 

“  If  I  had  been  born  a  corsair  or  a  pirate,  a  brigand,  gen¬ 
teel  highwayman  or  patriot — and  they  ’re  the  same  thing,” 
thought  Mr.  Tappertit,  musing  among  the  nine-pins,  “1 
should  have  beeu  all  right.  But  to  drag  out  an  igsuble  ex¬ 
istence  unbeknown  to  mankind  in  general — patience  !  I 
will  be  famous  yet.  A  voice  within  me  keeps  on  whisper¬ 
ing,  Greatness.  I  shall  burst  out  one  of  these  days,  and 
when  I  do,  what  power  can  keep  me  downl  I  feel  my  j 
soul  getting  into  niy  head  at  the  idea.  More  drink  there  !  ” 

“  The  novice,”  pursued  Mr.  Tappertit,  not  exactly  in  a 
voice  of  thunder,  for  his  tones,  to  say  the  truth,  were  rather 
cracked  and  shrill — but  very  impressively,  notwithstanding 
— “  where  is  he  1  ” 

“  Here,  noble  captain  !  ”  cried  Stagg.  “  One  stands  be¬ 
side  me  who  I  feel  is  a  stranger.” 

“  Have  you,”  said  Mr.  Tappertit,  letting  his  gaxe  fall  on 
the  party  indicated,  who  was  indeed  the  new  knight,  by 
this  time  restored  to  his  own  apparel :  ‘‘  Have  you  the  im¬ 
pression  of  yeur  street-door  key  in  wax  1  ” 

The  long  comrade  anticipated  the  reply,  by  producing  it 
from  the  shelf  on  w’hich  it  had  been  deposited. 

“  Good,”  said  Mr.  Tappertit,  scruiinixing  it  attentively, 
while  a  breathless  silence  reigned  around ;  for  he  had  con¬ 
structed  secret  door-keys  for  the  whole  society,  and  per¬ 
haps  owed  something  of  his  influence  to  that  mean  and 
tiivial  circumstance — on  such  slight  accidents  do  even  men 
of  mind  depend  ! — “  This  is  easily  made.  Come  hither, 
friend.” 

With  that,  he  beckoned  the  new  knight  apart,  and  put¬ 
ting  the  pattern  in  his  pocket,  motioned  to  kim  to  walk  by 
kis  side. 

“  And  so,”  he  said,  when  they  had  taken  a  few  turns 
up  and  down,  “  you — you  love  your  master's  daughter  1  ” 

“  I  do,”  said  the  ’prentice.  “Honor  bright.  No  chaff, 
you  know.” 

“  Have  you,”  rejoined  Mr.  Tappertit,  catching  him  by 
the  wrist,  and  giving  him  a  look  which  would  have  been 
expressive  of  the  moat  deadly  malevolence,  but  from  an  ac¬ 
cidental  hiccup  that  rather  interfered  with  it ;  “  have  you 
a — a  rival  1  ” 

“  Not  as  I  know  on,”  replied  the  ’prentice. 

“  If  you  had  now — ”  said  Mr.  Tappertit — “  what  would 
you — eh  1  ” 

The  ’prentice  looked  fierce  and  clenched  his  fists. 

“  It  is  enough,”  cried  Mr.  Tappertit,  hastily,  “  we  under¬ 
stand  each  other.  We  are  observed.  I  thank  you.” 

So  saying,  he  cast  him  off  again ;  and  calling  the  long 
comrade  a.side  after  taking  a  few  hasty  turns  by  himself, 
bade  him  immediately  write  and  post  against  the  wall,  a 
notice,  proscribing  one  Joseph  Willet  (commonly  known  as 
Joe)  of  Chigwell ;  forbidding  all  ’Prentice  Knights  to  suc¬ 
cor,  comfort,  or  hold  communion  with  him  ;  and  requiring 
them,  on  pain  of  excommunication,  to  molest,  hurt,  wrong, 
annoy,  and  pick  quarrels  with  the  said  Joseph,  wliensoever 
and  wheresoever  they,  or  any  of  them,  should  happen  to 
encounter  him. 

Having  relieved  his  mind  by  this  energetic  proceeding, 
he  condescended  to  approach  the  festive  board,  and  warm¬ 
ing  by  degrees,  %$.  length  deigned  to  preside,  and  even  to 
enchut  the  company  with  a  song.  Aftsr  thus,  he  rose  to 


uch  a  pitch  as  to  consent  to  regale  the  society  with  a  horn¬ 
pipe,  which  he  actually  performed  to  the  music  of  a  fiddle 
(played  by  an  ingenious  member)  with  such  surpassing 
agility  and  brilliancy  of  e.xeculion,  that  the  spectators  could 
not  be  sufficiently  eiithuaiastic  in  their  admiration;  and 
their  host  protested,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  be  had 
never  truly  felt  his  blindness  until  that  monieut. 

Bat  the  host  withdrawing — probably  to  weep  in  secret- 
soon  returned  with  the  information  that  it  wanted  little 
more  than  an  hour  of  day,  and  that  all  the  cocks  in  Barbi¬ 
can  had  already  begun  to  crow,  as  if  their  lives  depended 
oil  it.  At  this  intelligence,  ihe  ’Prentice  Knights  arose  in 
haste,  and  marshaliug  into  a  line,  filed  off  one  by  one  and 
dispersed  with  all  speed  to  their  several  homes,  leaving 
their  leader  to  pass  the  grating  last. 

“  Good  night,  noble  captain,”  whispered  the  blind  man 
as  he  held  it  open  for  his  passage  out ;  “  Farewell  brave 
general.  Bye,  bye,  illustrious  coinnuiider.  Good  luck  go 
with  you  for  a — conceited,  bragging,  empty-headed,  duck- 
legged  idiot  ” 

With  which  parting  words.  Coolly  added  as  he  listened  to 
his  receding  footsteps  and  locked  the  grate  upon  himself,  he 
descended  the  steps,  and  lighting  the  fire  below  the  little 
copper,  prepared,  without  any  assistance,  fur  his  daily  oc¬ 
cupation  ;  which  was  to  retail  at  the  area-head  above  pen¬ 
nyworths  of  broth  and  soup,  and  savory  puddings,  com¬ 
pounded  of  such  scraps  as  w'ere  to  be  bought  in  the  heap  for 
the  least  money  at  Fleet  Market  in  the  evening  time  ;  and 
fur  the  sale  of  whii  h  he  had  need  to  have  depended  chiefly 
on  his  private  connexion,  for  the  court  had  no  thorough¬ 
fare,  and  was  not  that  kind  of  place  in  which  many  people 
were  likely  te  take  the  air,  or  to  frequent  us  an  agreeable 
prumeuade. 

CIIAPTKR  IX. 

Chroniclers  are  privileged  to  enter  where  they  list,  to 
come  and  go  through  keyholes,  to  ride  npon  the  wind,  to 
overcome,  iu  their  soarings  np  and  down,  all  obstacles  of 
•  istance,  time,  and  place.  Thrice  blessed  be  this  last  con¬ 
sideration,  since  it  enables  ns  to  follow  the  disdainful  Migi^s 
even  into  the  sanctity  of  her  chamber,  and  to  hold  her  in 
sweet  coiiipanionsliip  through  the  dreary  watches  of  the 
night ! 

Miss  Miggs,  having  undone  her  mistress,  as  she  phrased 
it,  (which  means,  a-ssisted  to  undress  her,)  and  having  seen 
her  comfortably  to  bed  in  the  back-room  on  the  first  floor, 
withdrew  to  her  own  apartment,  in  the  attic  story.  Not¬ 
withstanding  her  declaration  in  the  locksinith's  presence, 
she  was  in  no  mood  for  sleep  ;  so,  putting  her  light  upon 
the  table  and  withdrawing  the  little  window  curtain,  she 
ga/ed  out  pensively  at  the  wild  night  sky. 

Perhaps  she  wondered  what  star  wa.s  destined  for  her 
habitation  when  she  had  run  her  little  course  below ;  per¬ 
haps  speculated  which  of  those  glimmering  spheres  might 
be  the  natural  orbit  of  Mr.  Tap[>ertit  ;  perhaps  marveh  d 
how  they  could  gaxe  down  on  that  perfidious  creature, 
man,  and  not  sicken  and  turn  green  as  chemi.<ts’  lamps  ; 
perhaps  thought  of  nothing  in  particular.  Whatever  she 
thought  about,  there  she  sat,  until  her  attention,  alive  to 
anything  connected  with  the  insinuating  ’prentice,  w’as  at¬ 
tracted  by  a  noise  in  the  next  room  to  her  own — his  room  ; 
the  room  in  which  he  slept,  and  dreamed — it  might  be, 
sometimes  dreamed  of  her. 

That  he  was  not  dreaming  now,  unless  he  was  taking  a 
walk  in  his  sleop,  was  dear,  for  every  now  and  then  there 
came  a  shuffling  noise,  as  though  he  were  engaged  in  pol¬ 
ishing  the  whitewashed  wall ;  then  a  gentle  creaking  of  hitf 
door  ;  then  the  faintest  indication  of  his  sf 'althy  footsteps 
on  the  landing-place  outside.  Noting  this  latter  cim:m 
stance.  Miss  Miggs  turned  pale  and  shuddered,  as  mi8t:ur'‘ 
ing  his  intentions  ;  and  more  than  once  exclaimed,  ■  ^ 

her  breath,  “Oh  !  what  a  Proud'^nce  it  is  as  1  am  olf  d 
in!” — which,  owing  doubtless  to  her  alarm.  Was  '  c<  ‘  t- 
sion  of  idees  on  her  part  between  a  bolt  and  its 
though  there  was  one  on  the  door,  it  was  no»  ■ 

Mias  Miggs’  sense  of  hearing,  however,  having  ;• 

an  edge  as  her  temper,  and  being  of  the  same  snaj  v 
suspicious  kind,  very  soon  informed  her  that  the  I*  ' 'teps 
passed  her  door,  and  appeared  to  have  some  object  quite 
separate  and  disconnected  from  herself.  At  this  discovery 
she  became  more  alarmed  than  ever,  and  was  about  t*  giv 
utterance  to  those  cries  of  “  Thieves  !  ”  and  “  Murder  !  *  * 
which  she  had  hitherto  reatr&ined,  when  it  occurred  to  he 
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to  look  softly  out,  and  see  that  her  fears  had  some  good 
palpable  foundation. 

Looking  out  accordingly,  and  stretching  her  neck  over 
the  hand  rail,  she  descried,  to  her  great  amazement,  Mr. 
Tappertit  completely  dressed,  stealing  down  stairs,  one  step 
at  a  time,  with  his  shoes  in  one  hand  and  a  lamp  in  the  j 
other.  Following  him  with  her  eyes,  and  going  down  a  ' 
little  way  herself  to  get  the  better  of  an  intervening  angle,  | 
she  beheld  him  thrust  his  head  in  at  the  parlor  door,  draw 
it  back  again  with  great  swiftness,  and  immediately  begin 
a  retreat  up  stairs  with  all  possible  expedition. 

“  Here ’s  mysteries !  ”  said  th«  damsel,  when  she  was  safe 
in  her  own  mom  again,  quite  out  of  breath.  “Oh  gracious, 
here’s  mysteries !  ’’ 

The  prospect  of  finding  any  body  out  in  anything  would 
have  kept  Miss  Miggs  av/ake  under  the  influence  of  hen¬ 
bane.  Presently  she  heard  the  step  again,  as  she  would 
have  done  if  it  had  been  that  of  a  feather  endowed  with 
motion  and  walking  down  on  tiptoe.  Then  gliding  out  as 
before,  she  again  beheld  the  retreating  figure  of  the  ’pren¬ 
tice  ;  again  he  looked  cautiously  in  at  the  parlor  door,  but 
this  time,  instead  of  retreating,  he  passed  in  and  disap¬ 
peared. 

Miggs  was  back  in  her  room,  and  had  her  head  out  of 
the  window,  !)efore  an  elderly  gentleman  could  have  winked 
and  recovered  from  it.  Out  he  came  at  the  street  door, 
shut  it  carefully  behind  him,  tried  it  with  his  knee,  and 
swaggered  off,  putting  something  in  his  pocket  as  he  west 
along.  At  this  spectacle  Miggs  cried  “  Gracious!  *’  again, 
and  then  “Goodness  gracious!’’  and  then,  “Goodness 
gracious  me!”  and  then,  candle  in  hand,  went  down  stairs 
as  he  had  done.  Coming  to  the  workshop,  she  saw  the 
lamp  burning  on  the  forge,  and  everything  as  Sim  had  left  it. 

“  Why  I  wish  I  may  only  have  a  walking  funeral,  and 
never  be  buried  decent  with  a  mourning-coach  and  feathers, 
if  the  boy  has  n’t  been  and  made  a  key  for  his  own  self !  ” 
cried  Miggs.  “  Oh  the  little  villain  !  *’ 

This  conclusion  was  not  arrived  at  without  consideration, 
and  much  peeping  and  peering  about ;  nor  was  it  unassisted 
by  the  recollection  that  she  had  on  several  occasions  come 
upon  the  ’prentice  suddenly,  and  found  him  busy  at  some 
mysterious  occupation.  Lest  the  fact  of  Miss  Miggs  calling 
him,  on  whom  she  stooped  to  cast  a  favorable  eye,  a  boy, 
should  create  surprise  in  any  breai<,  it  may  be  observed 
that  she  invariably  affected  to  regard  all  male  bipeds 
under  thirty  as  mere  chits  and  infants  ;  which  phenomenon 
is  not  unusual  in  ladies  of  Miss  Mtggs’s  temper,  and  is  in¬ 
deed  generally  found  to  be  the  associate  of  such  indomita¬ 
ble  and  savage  virtue. 

Miss  Miggs  deliberated  within  herself  for  some  little 
time,  looking  hard  at  the  shop  door  while  she  did  so,  as 
though  her  eyes  and  thoughts  were  both  upon  it;  and  then, 
taking  a  sheet  of  paper  from  a  drawer,  twisted  it  into  a 
long,  ihin,  spiral  tube.  Having  filled  this  instrument  with  a 
quantity  of  small  coal  dust  from  the  forge,  she  approached 
the  door,  and  dropping  on  one  knee  before  it,  dexterously 
blew  into  the  keyhole  as  much  of  these  fine  a>he8  as  the 
lock  would  hold.  When  she  had  filled  it  to  the  brim  in  a 
very  workmanlike  and  skilful  manner,  she  crept  up  stairs 
again,  and  chuckled  as  she  went. 

“  There !  ’’  cried  Migg^^,  rubbing  her  hands,  “  now  let ’s 
see  whether  you  won’t  be  glad  to  take  some  notice  of  me, 
mister.  He,  he,  he  !  You  ’ll  have  eyes  for  somebody  be¬ 
sides  Miss  Dolly  now,  I  think.  A  fat-faced  puss  she  is,  as 
ever  /  come  across!’’ 

As  she  uttered  this  criticism,  she  glanced  approvingly 
at  her  small  mirror,  as  who  should  say,  I  thank  my  stars 
that  can’t  be  said  of  me  ! — as  it  certainly  could  not ;  for 
Miss  Miggs’s  style  of  beauty  was  of  that  kind  which  Mr. 
Tappertit  himself  had  not  inaptly  termed,  in  private, 
*  scraggy.’ 

“  I  don’t  go  to  bed  this  night !  “  said  Miggs,  wrapping 
herself  in  a  shawl,  drawing  a  couple  of  chairs  near  the 
window,  flouncing  down  upon  one,  and  putting  her  feet 
upon  the  other,  “  tilWou  come  home,  my  lad.  I  would  n't,” 
said  Miggs  viciousl^  “  no,  not  for  five-and-forty  pound  !  ’’ 

With  that,  and  with  an  expression  of  face  in  which  a 
great  number  of  opposite  ingredients,  such  as  mischief, 
cunning,  malice,  triumph,  and  patient  expectation,  were  all 
mixed  up  together  in  a  kind  of  physiognomical  punch. 
Miss  Miggs  composed  herself  to  wait  and  listen,  like  some 
fair  ogress  who  had  set  a  trap  and  was  watchinf  ^or  a  nib¬ 
ble  from  a  pluiip  young  traveler. 


She  sat  there,  with  perfect  composure,  all  night.  At 
length,  jast  upon  break  of  day,  there  was  a  footstep  in  the 
street,  and  presently  she  could  hear  Mr.  Tappertit  stop  at 
the  door.  Then  she  could  make  out  that  he  tried  his  key 
— that  he  was  blowing  into  it — that  he  knocked  it  on  the 
nearest  post  to  beat  the  dust  out — that  he  took  it  under  a 
lamp  to  look  iit  it — that  he  poked  bits  of  stick  into  the  lock 
to  clear  it — that  he  peeped  into  the  keyhole,  first  with  one 
eye,  and  then  with  the  other — that  he  tried  the  key  again 
— that  he  could  n’t  turn  it,  and  what  was  worse  could  n’t 
get  it  out — that  he  bent  it — that  then  it  was  much  less  dis¬ 
posed  to  come  out  than  before — that  he  gave  it  a  mighty 
twist  and  a  great  pull,  and  then  it  came  out  so  suddenly 
that  he  staggered  backward — that  he  kicked  the  door — 
that  he  shook  it — finally,  that  he  smote  his  forehead,  and 
j  sat  down  on  the  step  in  despair. 

When  this  crisis  had  arrived.  Miss  Miggs,  affecting  to  be 
I  exhausted  with  terror,  and  to  cling  to  the  window-sill  for 
support,  put  out  her  nightcap,  and  demanded  in  a  faint 
voice  who  was  there. 

Mr.  Tappertit  cried  “  Hush !  ’’  and,  backing  into  the 
road,  exhorted  her  in  frenzied  pantomime  to  secrecy  and 
silence. 

“  Tell  me  one  thing,’’  said  Miggs.  “  Is  it  thieves  1  ’’ 

“  No — no — no  !  ’’  cried  Mr.  Tappertit. 

“  Then,’’  said  Miggs,  more  faintly  than  before,  “  it ’s 
fire.  Where  is  it,  sir  1  It ’s  near  this  room,  I  know.  I ’ve 
i  a  good  conscience,  sir,  and  would  much  rather  die  than  go 
I  down  a  ladder.  All  I  wish  is,  respecting  my  love  to  my 
I  married  sister.  Golden  Lion  Court,  number  twenty.sivin, 
second  bell-handle  on  the  right  hand  door-post.’’ 

“  Miggs !  ’’  cried  Mr.  Tappertit,  “  do  n’t  you  know  me  1 
Sim,  you  know — Sim  ’’ — 

“  Oh  !  what  about  him  !  ’’  cried  Mig^,  clasping  her 
I  hands.  “  Is  he  in  any  danger  I  Is  he  in  the  mi^t  of 
flames  and  blazes  1  Oh  gracious,  gracious  !  ” 

“  Why  I  ’m  here,  a’  n’t  II’’  rejoined  Mr.  Tappertit, 
knocking  himself  on  the  breast.  “  Do  n’t  you  see  me  1 
What  a  fool  yau  are,  Miggs  !  ’’ 

“  There  !  ’’  cried  Miggs,  unmindful  of  this  compliment. 
“  Why — so  it — Goodness,  what  is  the  meaning  of — If  you 
please,  Mim,  here ’s” — 

“  No,  no !  ’’  cried  Mr.  Tappertit,  standing  on  tiptoe,  as  if 
by  that  means  he,  in  the  street,  were  any  nearer  being  able 
to  stop  the  mouth  of  Miggs  in  the  garret.  “  D«  n’t ! — I ’ve 
been  oi  t  without  leave,  and  something  or  another ’s  the 
matter  v  iin  the  lock.  Come  down,  and  undo  the  shop 
window,  that  I  may  get  in  that  way.’’ 

“  I  durst  n’t  do  it,  Simmun,’’  cried  Miggs — for  that  was 
her  pronunciation  of  his  Christian  name.  “  I  durst  n’t  do 
it,  indeed.  You  know,  as  well  as  any  body,  how  particu¬ 
lar  I  am.  And  to  come  down  in  the  dead  of  night,  when 
the  house  is  wrapped  in  slumbers  and  weiled  in  obscurity,’’ 
— and  there  she  stopped  and  shivered,  for  her  modesty 
caught  cold  at  the  very  thought. 

“  But  Miggs,’’  cried  Mr.  Tappertit,  getting  under  the 
lamp,  that  she  might  see  his  eyes,  “My  darling  Miggs’’ — 

Miggs  screamed  slightly. 

!  “  — That  I  love  so  much,  and  never  can  help  thinking 

j  of,’’ — and  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  use  he  made  of 
his  eyes  when  he  said  this — “  do — for  my  sake,  do.’’ 

I  “  Oh  Simmun,’’  cried  Miggs,  “  this  is  wors®  than  all.  I 
know  if  I  come  down,  you  ’ll  go,  and  ’’ — 

■  “  And  what,  my  precious  1  ’*  said  Mr.  Tappertit. 

I  “  And  try,’’  said  Miggs,  hysterically,  “  to  kiss  me,  or 

same  such  dreadfulness  ;  I  know  you  will !  ’’ 
j  “  I  swear  I  won’t,”  said  Mr.  Tappertit,  with  remarkable 
earnestness.  “  Upon  my  soul  I  won’t.  It ’s  getting  broad 
I  day,  and  the  watchman ’s  waking  up.  Angelic  Miggs!  If 
you  ’ll  only  come  and  let  me  in,  I  promise  you  faithfully 
and  truly  I  won’t.” 

I  Miss  Miggs,  whose  gentle  heart  was  touched,  did  not 
.  wait  for  the  oath  (knowing  how  strong  the  temptation  was, 
and  fearing  he  might  forswear  himself,)  but  tripped  lightly 
down  the  stairs,  and  with  her  own  fair  hands  drew  back 
the  rough  fastenings  of  the  workshop  window.  Having 
helped  the  wayward  ’prentice  in,  she  faintly  articulated  the 
words  “  Simmun  is  safe !  ”  and  yielding  to  her  woman’s 
nature,  immediately  became  insensible. 

“  I  knew  I  should  quench  her,”  said  Sim,  rather  embar¬ 
rassed  by  this  circumstance.  “  Of  course  I  was  certain  it 
would  come  to  this,  but  there  was  nothing  else  to  be  done 
— if  I  had  n’t  eytd  her  over,  she  would  n’t  have  come 
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down.  Here.  Keep  up  a  minute,  Miggs.  What  a  slip¬ 
pery  figure  she  is !  There ’s  no  holding  her  comfortably. 
Do  keep  up  a  minute,  Migg.«,  will  you  1  ” 

As  Miggs,  however,  was  deaf  to  all  entreaties,  Mr.  Tap- 
pertit  leant  her  against  the  wall  as  one  might  dispose  of  a 
walking-stick  or  umbrella,  until  he  had  secured  the  win-  ! 
dow,  when  he  took  her  in  his  arms  again,  and,  in  short  ' 
stages,  and  with  great  difficulty — arising  mainly  from  her 
being  tall  and  his  being  short,  and  perhaps  in  some  degree 
from  that  peculiar  physical  conformation  on  which  he  had 
already  remarked — carried  her  up  stairs,  and  planting  her, 
in  the  same  umbrella  or  walking-stick  fashion,  just  inside 
her  own  door,  left  har  to  her  repose. 

**  He  may  be  as  cool  as  he  likes,”  said  Miss  Miggs,  re-  | 
covering  as  soon  as  she  was  left  alone  ;  “  but  I  *m  in  his  ! 
confidence,  and  he  can ’t  help  himself,  nor  could  n’t  if  he  j 
was  twenty  Simmunses !  ” 

CHAPTER  X. 

It  was  on  one  of  those  mornings,  common  in  early  spring, 
when  the  year,  fickle  and  changeable  in  its  youth  like  all 
other  created  things,  is  undecided  whether  to  step  back¬ 
ward  into  winter  or  forward  into  summer’  and  in  its  uncer¬ 
tainty  inclines  now  to  the  one  and  now  to  the  other,  and 
now  to  both  at  once — wooing  summer  in  the  sunshine,  and 
lingering  still  with  winter  iii  the  shade — it  was,  in  short,  on 
one  of  those  mornings,  when  it  is  hot  and  cold,  wet  and 
dry,  bright  and  lowering,  sad  and  cheerful,  withering  and 
genial,  in  the  compass  of  one  short  hour,  that  old  John 
Willet,  who  was  dropping  asleep  over  the  copper  boiler, 
was  roused  by  the  sound  of  a  horse’s  feet,  and  glancing  out 
the  window,  beheld  a  traveller  of  goodly  promise  checking  i 
his  bridle  at  the  Maypole  door. 

He  was  none  of  your  flippant  young  fellows,  who  would 
call  for  a  tankard  of  mulled  ale,  and  rrtake  themselves  as 
much  at  home  as  if  they  had  ordered  a  hogshead  of  wine  ; 
none  of  your  audacious  young  swaggerers,  who  would 
even  penetrate  into  the  bar — that  solemn  sanctuary — and, 
smiting  old  John  upon  the  back,  inquire  if  there  was  never 
a  pretty  girl  in  the  house,  and  where  he  hid  his  little 
chambermaids,  with  a  hundred  other  impertinencies  of 
that  nature ;  none  of  your  free-and-easy  companions,  who 
would  scrape  their  boots  upon  the  fire-dogs  in  the  common 
room,  and  be  not  at  all  particular  on  the  subject  of  spit¬ 
toons  ;  none  of  your  unconscionable  blades,  requiring  im¬ 
possible  chops,  and  taking  unheard-of  pickles  for  granted. 
He  was  a  staid,  grave,  placid  gentleman,  something  past 
the  prime  of  life,  yet  upright  in  his  carriage,  for  all  that, 
and  slim  as  a  greyhound.  He  was  well-mounted  upon  a 
sturdy  chestnut  cob,  and  had  the  graceful  seat  of  an  ex¬ 
perienced  horseman ;  while  his  riding  gear,  though  free 
from  such  fopperies  as  were  then  in  vogue,  was  handsome 
and  well  chosen.  He  wore  a  riding-coat  of  a  somewhat 
brighter  green  than  might  have  been  expected  to  suit  the 
taste  of  a  gentleman  of  his  years,  with  a  short  black  velvet 
cape,  laced  pocket-holes  and  enfls,  all  of  a  jaunty  fashion  ; 
his  linen,  too,  was  of  the  finest  kind,  worked  in  a  rich  pat¬ 
tern  at  the  wrists  and  throat,  and  scrupulously  white.  Al¬ 
though  he  seemed,  judging  from  the  mud  he  had  picked  up 
•n  the  way,  to  have  come  from  London,  his  horse  was  as  ] 
smooth  and  cool  as  his  own  iron-grey  periwig  and  pig-tail. 
Neither  man  nor  beast  had  turned  a  single  hair;  and, 
saving  for  his  soiled  skirts  and  spatter-dashes,  this  gentle¬ 
man,  with  his  blooming  face,  white  teeth,  exactly-ordered 
dress,  and  perfect  calmness,  might  have  come  from  making 
an  elaborate  and  leisurely  toilet,  to  sit  for  an  equestrian 
portrait  at  old  John  Willet’s  gate. 

It  must  not  he  supposed  that  John  observed  these  several 
characteristics  by  other  than  very  slow  degrees,  or  that  he 
took  in  more  than  half  a  one  (;t  a  time,  or  that  he  even 
made  up  his  mind  upon  that,  without  a  great  deal  of  very 
serious  consideration.  Indeed,  if  he  had  been  distracted  in 
the  first  instance  by  questionings  and  orders,  it  would  have 
taken  him  at  the  least  a  fortnight  to  have  noted  what  is 
here  set  down ;  but  it  happened  that  the  gentleman,  being 
struck  with  the  old  house,  or  with  the  plump  pigeons 
which  were  skimming  and  curtseying  abont  it,  or  with  the 
tall  maypole,  on  the  top  of  which  a  weathercock,  which 
had  been  out  of  order  for  fifteen  years,  performed  a  per¬ 
petual  walk  to  the  music  of  its  own  creaking,  sat  for  some 
little  time  looking  round  in  silence.  Hence  John,  standing 
with  his  hand  upon  the  horse’s  bridle,  and  his  great  eyes 
on  the  rider,  and  with  nothing  passing  to  divert  his  thoughts. 


had  really  got  some  of  these  little  circumstances  into  his 
brain,  by  the  time  he  was  called  to  apeak. 

‘‘  A  quaint  place  this,”  said  the  gentleman — and  his 
voice  was  as  rich  as  bis  dress.  “  Are  you  the  landlord  I  ” 

“  At  your  service,  sir,”  replied  John  Willet. 

“  You  can  give  my  hwrse  good  stabline,  can  you,  and 
me  an  early  dinner  (1  am  not  particular  what,  so  that  it  be 
cleanly  served,)  and  a  decent  room — ot  whu  h  there  seems 
to  be  no  lack  in  this  great  mansion,”  said  the  stranger, 
again  running  his  eyes  over  the  exterior. 

“  You  can  have,  sir,”  returned  John,  with  a  readiness 
quite  suprising,  **  any  thing  you  please.” 

“  It ’s  well  I  am  easily  satisfied,”  returned  the  other, 
with  a  smile,  “  or  that  might  prove  a  hardy  pledge,  my 
friend.”  And  saying  so,  he  dismounted,  with  the  aid  of 
the  block  before  the  door,  in  a  twinkling. 

‘‘Halloa  there!  Hugh!”  roared  John.  ‘‘I  ask  your 
pardon,  sir,  for  keeping  you  standing  in  the  porch  ;  but  my 
son  has  gone  to  town  on  business,  and  the  boy  being,  as  1 
may  say,  of  a  kind  of  use  to  me,  I’m  rather  put  out  when 
he ’s  away.  Hugh! — a  dreadful  idle  vagrant  fellow,  sir — 
half  a  gipsy  as  I  think — always  sleeping  in  the  sun  in 
summer,  and  in  the  straw  in  winter  tune  sir — Hugh! 
Dear  Lord,  to  keep  a  gentleman  a  waiting  here,  through 
him  ! — Hugh  !  I  wUh  that  chap  was  dead,  I  do  indeed.” 

‘‘  Possibly  he  is,”  returned  the  other.  ‘‘  1  should  think 
if  he  were  living  he  would  have  heard  you  by  this  time  ” 

‘‘  In  his  fits  of  laziness,  he  sleeps  so  desperate  hard,” 
said  the  distracted  host,  “  if  you  were  to  tire  ofl  cannon¬ 
balls  into  his  ears,  it  would  n’t  wake  him,  sir.” 

The  guest  made  no  remark  upon  this  novel  cure  for 
drowsiness,  and  recipe  for  making  people  lively,  but  with 
his  hands  clasped  behind  him  stood  in  the  porch, apparently 
very  much  amused  to  see  old  John,  with  the  bridle  in  his 
hand,  wavering  between  a  strong  impulse  to  abandon  the 
animal  to  his  fate,  and  a  half  di.<4position  to  lead  him  into 
the  house,  and  shut  him  up  in  the  parlor,  while  he  waited 
on  his  master. 

Pillory  the  fellow,  here  he  is  at  last,”  cried  John,  in 
the  very  height  and  zenith  of  his  dLtress.  ‘‘  Did  you  hear 
me  a  calling,  villain  1” 

The  figure  he  addressed  made  no  answer,  but  putting  his 
hand  uptm  the  saddle,  sprung  int«  it  at  a  bound,  turned 
the  horse’s  head  toward  the  stable,  and  was  gone  in  an 
instant. 

‘‘  Brisk  enough  w’hen  he  is  awake,”  said  the  guest. 

‘‘  Brisk  enough,  sir!”  replied  John,  looking  at  the  place 
where  the  horse  had  been,  as  if  he  did  not  yet  understand 
quite  what  had  become  of  him.  *‘  He  melts,  1  thiuk.  He  goes 
like  a  drop  of  froth.  You  look  at  him,  and  there  he  is.  Yet 
look  at  him  again,  and — there  he  is  n’t.” 

Having,  in  the  absence  of  any  more  words,  put  this  sud¬ 
den  climax  to  what  he  had  faintly  intended  should  be  along 
explanation  of  the  whole  life  and  character  of  his  man,  the 
oracular  John  Willet  led  the  gentleman  up  his  wide  dis¬ 
mantled  staircase  into  the  Maypole’s  best  apartment. 

It  was  spacious  enough  In  all  con.^cience,  occupying  the 
w’hole  depth  of  the  house,  and  having  at  either  end  a  great 
bay  window,  as  large  as  many  modern  rooms ;  in  which 
some  few  panes  of  stained  glass,  emblazoned  with  frag¬ 
ments  of  a^iorial  bearings,  though  cracked,  and  patched, 
and  shattered,  yet  remained  ;  attesting,  by  their  presence, 
that  the  former  owner  had  made  the  very  light  subservient 
to  his  state,  and  pressed  the  sun  itself  into  his  list  of  flatter¬ 
ers  ;  bidding  it,  when  it  shone  into  his  chamber,  reflect  the 
badges  of  his  ancient  family,  and  take  new  hues  and  colors 
from  their  pride. 

But  these  were  old  days,  and  now  every  little  ray  came 
and  went  as  it  would ;  telling  the  plain,  bare,  searchin  .' 
truth.  Although  the  best  room  of  the  inn,  it  had  the  mel¬ 
ancholy  aspect  of  grandeur  in  decay,  and  was  much  too 
vast  fur  comfort.  Rich  rustling  hangings,  waving  ou  the 
walls;  and,  better  far,  the  rustling  of  youth  and  beautv’-* 
dress;  the  light  of  women’s  eyes,  outshining  the  taperi^  nd 
their  own  rich  jewels;  the  sound  of  gemle  iongn»*A,  and 
music,  and  the  tread  of  maiden  feet,  had  once  bem  ilier", 
and  filled  it  with  delight.  But  they  were  gone,  aiiw  with 
them  all  its  gladness  It  was  no  longer  a  home  ;  children 
were  never  born  and  bred  there  ;  the  fireside  had  become 
mercenary — a  something  to  be  bought  and  sold — a  very 
courtezan :  let  who  would  die,  or  sit  beside,  or  leave  it,  it 
was  still  the  same — it  missed  nobody,  cared  for  nobody,  had 
equal  warmth  and  smiles  for  all.  God  help  the  man  whose 
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hfnrt  erer  changes  with  the  world,  as  an  old  mansion  w  hen 
it  becomes  an  inn  ! 

No  elfort  had  been  made  to  furniah  this  chilly  waste,  but 
before  ths  broad  chimney  a  colony  of  chairs  and  tables  had 
been  planted  on  a  square  of  carpet,  flanked  by  a  ghostly 
screen,  enriched  with  hgares,  grinning  and  grotesque.  After 
lighting  with  his  own  hands  the  faggots  which  were  heaped 
upon  the  hearth,  old  John  withdrew  to  hold  grave  council 
With  his  cook,  touching  the  stranger’s  entertainment ;  while 
the  guest  himself,  seeing  small  comfort  in  the  yet  unkindled 
wood,  opened  a  lattice  in  the  di.^tant  window,  and  basked 
in  a  sickly  gleam  of  cold  March  sun. 

Leaving  the  window  now  and  then,  to  rake  the  crackling 
logs  together,  or  pace  the  echoing  room  from  end  to  end, 
he  closed  it  when  the  fire  was  quite  burnt  up,  and  having 
wheeled  the  easiest  chair  into  the  warmest  corner,  sum¬ 
moned  John  Willet. 

‘‘  Sir,”  said  John. 

He  wanted  pen,  ink  and  paper.  There  was  an  old  stand- 
ish  on  the  high  mantel-shelf  containing  a  dusty  apology  for 
all  three.  Having  8(*t  this  before  him,  the  landlord  was  re¬ 
tiring,  when  he  rtiotioned  him  to  stay. 

“  There ’s  a  house  not  far  from  here,”  said  the  guest 
when  he  had  written  a  few  lines,  ”  which  you  call  the  War¬ 
ren,  I  believe  V* 

As  this  was  said  in  the  tone  of  one  who  knew  the  fact, 
and  asked  the  question  as  a  thing  of  course,  John  content¬ 
ed  himself  with  nodding  his  head  in  the  affirmative  ;  at  the 
same  time  taking  one  hand  out  of  his  pocket  to  cough  be¬ 
hind,  and  then  putting  it  in  again. 

“  I  w’ant  this  note  ” — said  the  guest,  glancing  on  what  he 
had  written,  and  folding  it,  ‘‘conveyed  there  without  loss 
of  time,  and  an  answer  brought  back  here.  Have  you  a 
messenger  at  handl” 

John  was  thoughtful  for  a  minute  or  thereabouts,  and 
then  said  Yes. 

*'  Let  me  see  him,”  said  the  guest. 

This  was  disconcerting;  for  Joe  being  out,  and  Hugh  en¬ 
gaged  in  rubbing  down  the  ehesnut  cob,  he  designed  send¬ 
ing  on  the  errand  Barnahy,  who  had  just  then  arrived  in 
one  of  his  rambles,  and  who,  so  that  he  thought  him.self 
employed  on  grave  and  serious  business,  would  go  any¬ 
where. 

‘‘  Why,  the  truth  is,”  said  John,  after  a  long  pause,  “that 
the  person  who ’d  go  quickest,  is  a  sort  of  natural,  as  one 
may  say,  sir ;  and  though  quick  of  foot,  and  as  much  to  be 
trusted  as  the  post  itself,  he ’s  not  good  at  talking,  being 
touched  and  flighty,  sir.” 

“  You  do  n’t”  said  the  guest,  raising  his  eyes  to  John’s 
fat  face,  “  you  do  n’t  mean — what  ’s  the  fellow’s  name — 
you  do  n’t  mean  Barnabyl” 

“  V'es  I  do,”  returned  the  landlord,  his  features  turning 
quite  expressive  with  surprise. 

“  How  comes  he  to  be  here  I  ”  inquired  the  guest,  lean¬ 
ing  back  in  his  chair,  speaking  in  the  bland,  even  tone,  from 
w  hich  he  never  varied  ;  and  with  the  same  soft,  courteous, 
never-changing  smile  upon  his  face.  “1  saw  him  in  Lon¬ 
don  last  night.” 

“  He  ’s  for  ever  here  one  hour,  and  there  the  next,”  re¬ 
turned  old  John,  after  the  usual  pause  to  get  the  question  in 
his  mind.  “  Sometimes  he  walks,  and  somAimes  runs 
He ’s  known  along  the  road  by  everybody,  and  sometimes 
comes  here  in  a  cart  or  chaise,  and  sometimes  riding  double. 
He  comes  and  goes,  through  wind,  rain,  snow  and  hail,  and 
on  the  darkest  nights.  Nothing  hurts  Attn.” 

“  He  goes  often  to  this  Warren,  does  he  not  “!  ”  said  the 
guest  carelessly.  “  I  seem  to  remember  his  mother  telling 
me  something  to  that  effect  yesterday.  But  I  was  not  at¬ 
tending  to  the  good  woman  mirch” 

“  You  ’re  right,  sir,”  John  made  answ’er,  “  he  does.  His 
father,  sir,  was  murdered  in  that  house  ” 

“  So  I  have  heard,”  returned  the  guest  taking  a  gold 
toothpick  from  his  pocket  with  the  same  sweet  smile.  “  A 
very  disagreeable  circumstance  for  the  family”  _ 

“  Very,”  said  John  with  a  puzzled  look,  as  if  it  occurred 
to  him,  dimly  and  afar  off,  that  this  might  by  possibility  be 
a  cool  way  of  treating  the  subject. 

“  All  the  circumstances  after  a  murder,”  said  the  guest, 
soliloquising,  “must  be  dreadfully  unpleasant — so  much 
bustle  and  disturbance — ns  repose — a  constant  dwelling 
upon  one  subject — and  the  nmning  in  and  out,  and  «p  and 
dowm  stairs,  intolerable.  I  would  n’t  have  such  a  ‘thing 
happen  to  anybody  I  was  nearly  interested  in,  on  any  ac< 


count.  ’  r  would  be  enough  to  wear  one’s  life  out.  You 
were  goiug  to  say,  friend — ”  he  added,  turning  to  John 
again. 

“  Only  ihdt  Mrs.  Budge  lives  on  a  little  pension  from  the 
family,  and  that  Barnaby ’s  as  free  of  the  house  as  any  cat 
or  dog  about  it,”  answered  John.  “Shall  he  do  your  er¬ 
rand,  sir  1  ” 

“  Oh  yes,”  replied  the  guest.  “  Oh  certainly.  Let  him 
do  it  by  ail  means.  Please  to  bring  him  here  that  I  may 
charge  him  to  be  quick.  If  he  objects  to  come,  you  may 
tell  him  it ’s  Mr.  Chester.  He  will  remember  my  name,  1 
dare  say.” 

John  was  so  very  much  astonished  to  find  who  his  visitor 
was,  that  he  could  e.Ypress  no  astonishment  at  all,  by  looks 
or  otherwise,  but  left  the  room  as  if  he  were  in  the  most 
placid  and  imperturbable  of  all  conditions.  It  has  been  re¬ 
ported  that  when  he  got  down  stairs,  he  looked  steadily  at 
the  boiler  for  ten  minutes  by  the  clock,  and  all  that  time 
never  once  left  ofl’  shaking  his  head  ;  for  which  statement 
there  would  seem  to  be  some  ground  of  truth  and  feasibili* 
ty,  inasmuch  as  that  interval  ot  time  did  certainly  elapse  be¬ 
fore  he  returned  with  Barnaby  to  the  guest’s  apartment. 

“  Come  hither,  lad,”  said  Mr.  Chester.  “  You  know  Mr. 
Geoffrey  Haredale  1  ” 

Barnaby  laughed,  and  looked  at  the  landlord  as  though 
he  would  say,  “  You  hear  him  I”  John,  who  was  greatly 
shocked  at  this  breach  of  decorum,  clapped  his  Huger  to  his 
nose,  and  shook  his  head  in  mute  remonstrance. 

“He  knows  him,  sir,”  said  John,  frowning  aside  at  Bar¬ 
naby,  “  as  well  as  you  or  I  do.” 

“  1  have  n't  the  pleasure  of  much  acquaintance  with  the 
gentleman,”  returned  his  guest.  “  You  may  have.  Limit 
the  comparison  to  yourself,  my  friend.” 

Although  this  waB  eaid  with  the  same  easy  affability,  and 
the  same  smile,  John  felt  himself  put  down,  and  laying  the 
indignity  at  Baruaby’s  door,  determined  to  kick  his  raven, 
on  the  very  first  opportunity. 

“  Give  that,”  said  the  guest,  who  had  by  this  time  sealed 
the  note,  and  who  beckoned  his  messenger  tow'ard  him  as 
he  spoke,  “into  Mr.  Haredale’s  own  hands.  Wait  for  an 
answer,  and  bring  it  back  to  me — here.  If  you  sliould  find 
that  Mr.  Haredale  is  engaged  just  now,  tell  him — can  he 
remember  a  message,  landlord  1  ” 

“  When  he  chooses,  sir,”  replied  John.  “  He  won’t  for¬ 
get  this  one  ” 

“  How  are  you  sure  of  thatl  ” 

John  merely  pointed  to  him  as  he  stood  wfith  his  head 
bent  forward,  and  his  earnest  gaze  fixed  closely  on  his 
questioner’s  face  ;  and  nodded  sagely. 

“  Tell  him,  then,  Barnaby,  sliould  he  be  engaged,”  said 
Mr.  Chester,  “  that  I  shall  be  glad  to  wait  his  convenience 
hers,  and  to  see  him  (if  he  will  call)  at  any  time  this  even¬ 
ing.  At  the  worst  I  can  have  a  bed  here,  Willet,  I  sup¬ 
pose  t” 

Old  John,  immensely  flattered  by  the  personal  notoriety 
implied  in  this  familiar  form  of  address,  answCTed,  with 
something  like  a  knowing  look,  “  I  should  believe  you|could, 
sir,”  and  was  turning  over  in  his  mind  various  forms  of  eu- 
logium,  wiih  the  view  of  selecting  one  appropriate  to  the 
qualities  of  his  best  b«d,  when  his  ideas  were  pat  to  flight 
by  Mr.  Chester  giving  Barnaby  the  letter,  and  bidding  him 
make  all  speed  away. 

“  Speed  !  ”  84id  Barnaby,  folding  the  little  packet  in  his 
breast,  “  Speed  !  If  you  want  to  see  hurry  and  mystery, 
come  here.  Here  !  ” 

With  that,  he  put  his  hand,  very  much  to  John  Willet’s 
horror,  on  the  guest’s  fine  broadcloth  sleeve,  and  led  him 
stealthily  to  the  back  window. 

“  Look  down  there,”  he  said  softly  ;  “do  you  mark  how 
they  whisper  in  each  other’s  ears ;  then  dance  and  leap,  to 
make  believe  they  are  in  sport  I  Do  you  see  how  they  stop 
for  a  moment,  when  they  think  there  is  no  one  looking, 
and  mutter  among  themselves  again  ;  and  then  how  they 
roll  and  gambol,  delighted  with  the  mischief  they 've  been 
plotting  1  Look  at  ’em  now.  See  how  they  whirl  and 
plunge.  And  now  they  stop  again,  and  whisper  cautiously 
together — little  thinking,  mind,  how  often  I  have  lain  upon 
the  grass  and  watched  them.  I  say — what  is  it  that  they 
plot  and  batch  1  Do  you  know  1  ” 

“  They  are  only  clothes,”  'returned  the  guest,  “  such  as 
we  wear ;  hanging  on  those  lines  to  dry,  and  fluttering  in 
the  wind.” 

**  Clothes !  ”  echoed  Barnaby,  looking  cloee  into  his  face, 
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and  falling  quickly  back.  ‘‘Ha,  ha!  Why,  how  much 
better  to  be  eilly,  than  as  wise  as  you!  You  do  n't  see 
shadowy  people  there,  like  those  that  live  in  sleep — not  , 
you.  Nor  eyes  in  the  knotted  panes  of  glass,  nor  swift 
ghosts  wh«n  it  blows  hard,  nor  do  you  hear  VMces  in  the 
air,  nor  see  men  stalking  in  the  sky — not  you !  I  lend  a 
merrier  life  than  you,  with  all  your  cleverness.  You  're 
the  dull  men.  We  ’re  the  bright  ones.  Ha  !  ha  !  I  ’ll  not 
change  with  you,  clever  as  you  are — not  I !  ” 

With  that,  he  waved  his  hat  above  his  head,  and  darted 
off. 

“A  strange  creature,  upon  my  word!”  said  the  guest, 
palling  out  a  handsome  box,  and  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff. 

“  He  wants  imagination,”  said  Mr.  Willet,  very  slowly, 
and  after  a  long  silence  ;  “  that ’s  wkat  he  wants.  I ’ve 
tried  to  instil  it  into  him,  many  and  many 's  the  time  ;  but” 
— John  added  to  this  in  confidence — ‘‘  he  an't  made  for  it ; 
that  *8  the  fact.” 

To  record  that  Mr.  Chester  smiled  at  John’s  remark, 
would  be  little  to  the  purpose,  for  he  preserved  the  same 
conciliatory  and  pleasant  look  at  all  times.  He  drew  his 
chair  nearer  to  the  fire,  though,  as  a  kind  of  hint  that  he 
would  prefer  to  be  alone,  and  John,  having  no  reasonable 
excuse  for  remaining,  left  him  to  himseli'. 

Very  thoughtful  old  John  Willet  was,  while  the  dinner 
was  preparing  ;  and  if  his  brain  were  ever  less  clear  at  one 
time  than  another,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he 
addled  it  in  no  small  degree  by  shaking  his  head  so  much 
that  day.  That  Mr.  Chester,  between  whom  and  Mr. 
Haredale,  it  was  notorious  to  all  the  neighborhood,  a  deep 
and  bitter  animosity  existed,  should  come  down  there  for 
the  sole  purpose,  as  it  seemed,  of  seeing  him,  and  should 
choose  the  Maypole  for  their  place  of  meeting,  and  should 
send  to  him  express,  were  stumbling  blocks  John  could  not 
overcome.  The  only  resource  he  had,  was  to  consult  the 
boiler,  and  wait  impatiently  for  Barnaby’s  return. 

But  Barnaby  delayed  beyond  all  precedent.  The  visi¬ 
tor’s  dinner  was  served,  removed,  his  wine  was  set,  fhe  lire 
replenished,  the  hearth  clean  swept ;  the  light  waned  with¬ 
out,  it  grew  dusk,  became  (juite  dark,  and  still  no  Barnaby 
appeared.  Yet,  though  John  Willet  was  full  of  wonder 
and  misgiving,  his  guest  sat  cross-legged  in  the  easy  chair, 
to  all  appearance  as  little  ruffled  in  his  thoughts  as  in  his 
dress — the  same  calm,  easy,  cool  gentleman,  without  a  care 
or  thought  beyond  his  golden  toothpick. 

“  Barnaby ’s  late,”  John  ventured  to  observe,  as  he 
placed  a  pair  of  tarnished  candlesticks,  some  three  feet 
high,  upon  the  table,  and  snufled  the  lights  they  held. 

“  He  is  rather  so,”  replied  the  guest,  sipping  his  wine. 
“  He  will  not  be  much  longer,  I  dare  say.” 

John  coughed  and  raked  the  fire  together. 

“  As  your  roads  bear  no  very  good  character,  if  I  may 
judge  from  my  son’s  mii^ap,  though,”  said  Mr.  Chester, 
‘‘  and  as  I  have  no  fancy  to  be  knocked  on  the  head — 
which  is  not  only  disconcerting  at  the  moment,  but  places 
one,  besides,  in  a  ridiculous  position  with  respect  to  the 
people  who  chance  to  pick  one  up — I  shall  stop  here  to¬ 
night.  I  think  you  said  you  had  a  bed  to  spare  1  ” 

“  Such  a  bed,  sir,”  returned  John  Willet ;  ‘‘  ay,  such  a 
bed  as  few,  even  of  the  gentry’s  houses,  own.  A  fixter 
here,  sir.  I ’ve  heard  say  that  bedstead  is  nigh  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  of  age.  Your  noble  son — a  fine  young  gentle¬ 
man — slept  in  it  last,  sir,  half  a  year  ago.” 

“  Upon  my  life,  a  recommendation !  ”  said  the  guest, 
shrugging  his  shoulders  and  wheeling  his  chair  nearer  to 
the  me.  “  See  that  it  be  well  aired,  Mr.  Willet,  and  let  a 
blazing  fire  be  lighted  there  at  once.  This  house  is  some¬ 
thing  damp  and  chilly.” 

John  raked  the  faggots  up  again,  more  from  habit  than 
presence  of  mind,  or  any  reference  to  this  remark,  and  was 
about  to  withdraw,  when  a  bounding  step  was  heard  upon 
the  stair,  and  Barnaby  came  panting  in. 

“  He  ’ll  have  his  foot  in  the  stirrup  in  an  hour’s  time,” 
he  cried,  advancing.  “  He  has  been  riding  hard  all  day — 
has  just  come  home— but  will  be  in  the  saddle  again,  as 
soon  as  he  has  eat  and  drank,  to  meet  his  loving  friend.” 

‘‘  Was  that  his  message  1”  asked  the  visitor,  looking  up; 
but  without  the  smallest  discomposure — or  at  least  without 
the  show  of  any. 

*‘  All  but  the  last  words,”  Barnaby  rejoined.  **  He  meant 
those.  1  saw  that,  in  his  face.” 

“  This  for  your  pains,”  said  the  other,  putting  money  in 


his  hind,  and  glancing  at  him  stedfastly.  “  This  for  your 
pains,  sharp  Barnaby.” 

‘‘  For  Grip,  and  me,  and  Hugh,  to  share  among  us,”  he 
rejoined,  putting  it  up,  and  nodding,  as  he  counted  it  on 
'  his  fineers.  ‘‘  Grip  one,  me  two,  Hugh  three  ;  the  dog,  the 
^  goat,  the  cats — well,  we  shall  spend  it  pretty  soon,  I  warn 
,  you.  Stay. — Look.  Do  you  wise  men  see  nothing  there, 
now  I  ” 

He  bent  eagerly  down  on  one  knee,  and  gazed  intently 
at  the  smoke,  which  was  rolling  up  the  chimney  in  a  thick 
I  black  cloud.  John  Willet,  who  appeared  to  consider  him¬ 
self  particularly  and  chiefly  referred  to  under  the  term  wise 
I  men,  looked  that  way  likewise,  and  with  great  solidity  of 
I  feature. 

“  Now,  where  do  they  go  to,  when  they  spring  so  fast  up 
there,”  asked  Barnaby  ;  “eh  1  VV hy  do  they  tread  so 
closely  on  each  other’s  heels,  and  why  are  they  always  in 
!  a  hurry — which  is  what  you  blame  me  for,  when  1  only 
;  take  pattern  by  these  busy  folk  about  me.  More  of’  eni ! 

catching  to  each  other’s  skirts  ;  and  as  fast  as  they  go, 

I  others  come  !  What  a  merry  dance  it  is  !  1  would  that 

'  Grip  and  I  could  frisk  like  that !  ” 

I  “  What  has  he  in  that  basket  at  his  back  I  ”  asked  the 
!  guest,  after  a  few  moments,  during  which  Barnaby  was 
'  still  bending  down  to  look  higher  up  the  chimney,  and 
earnestly  watching  the  smok^. 

“  In  this  1  ”  he  answ'ered,  jumping  up,  before  John  WiU 
let  could  reply — shaking  it  as  he  spoke,  and  stooping  his 
head  to  listen.  “In  this  I  What  is  there  here  1  Tell 
him !  ” 

“  A  devil,  a  devil,  a  devil,”  cried  a  hoarse  voice. 

“  Here’s  money  !  ”  said  Barnaby, chinking  it  in  his  hand, 
“  money  for  a  treat.  Grip  !  ” 

“  Hurrah  !  Hurrah  !  Hurrah  !”  replied  the  raven,  “  keep 
up  your  spirits.  Never  say  die.  Bow,  wow,  wow  !  ” 

Mr.  Willet,  who  appeared  to  entertain  strong  doubts 
whether  a  customer  in  a  laced  coat  and  fine  linen  could  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  any  acquaintance  even  with  the  existence  of 
such  unpolite  gentry  as  the  bird  claimed  to  belong  to,  took 
Barnaby  oft'  at  this  juncture,  with  the  view  of  preventing 
j  any  other  improper  declarations,  and  quitted  the  room  with 
I  his  very  best  bow. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

j  There  was  great  news  that  night  for  the  regular  Maypole 
cu-stomers,  to  each  of  whom,  as  he  straggled  in  to  occupy 
his  allotted  seat  in  the  chimney  corner,  John,  with  a  most 
impressive  slowmess  of  delivery,  and  in  an  apoplectic  whis¬ 
per,  communicated  the  fact  that  Mr.  Chester  was  alone  in 
the  large  room  up  stairs,  and  was  waiting  the  arrival  of 
I  Mr.  Geoffrey  Haredale,  to  whom  he  had  sent  a  letter, 

I  (doubtless  of  a  threatening  nature,)  by  the  hands  of  Barna- 
{  by,  then  and  there  present. 

For  a  little  knot  of  smokers  and  solemn  gossips,  who 
;  had  seldom  any  new  topics  of  discussion,  this  was  a  perfect 
i  Godsend.  Hers  was  a  good,  dark-looking  mystery,  pro- 
I  greasing  under  that  very  roof— brought  home  to  the  fire¬ 
side  as  it  w  ere,  and  enjoyable  without  the  smallest  pains 
or  trouble.  It  is  extraordinary  what  a  zest  and  relish  it 
gave  to  the  drink,  and  how  it  hightened  the  flavor  of  the 
tobacco.  Every  man  smoked  his  pipe  with  a  face  of  grave 
j  and  serious  delight,  and  looked  at  hu  neighbour  with  asert 
:  of  quiet  congratulation.  Nay,  it  was  felt  to  be  such  a  holi¬ 
day  and  iqtecial  night,  that,  on  the  motion  of  little  Sulomou 
Daisy,  every  man  (including  John  himself,)  put  down  his 
sixpence  for  a  can  of  flip,  which  grateful  leverage  was 
brewed  with  all  despatch,  and  set  down  in  the  midst  of 
them  on  the  brick  flsor ;  both  that  it  might  simmer  and 
stew  before  the  fire  and  that  its  fragrant  steam,  rising  up 
I  among  them  and  mixing  with  the  wreaths  of  vapor  ffom 
their  pipes,  might  shroud  them  in  a  delicious  atmosphere 
of  their  own,  and  shut  out  all  the  world.  The  very  furni¬ 
ture  of  the  room  seemed  to  mellow  and  deepen  in  its  tone  ; 
the  ceiling  and  walls  looked  blacker  and  more  highly 
polished,  the  curtains  of  a  ruddier  red  ;  the  fire  burnt  clear 
and  high,  and  the  crickets  in  the  hearth-stone  chirped  with 
I  a  more  than  wonted  sattsf action. 

i  There  were  present  two,  however,  who  showed  but  little 
I  interest  in  the  general  contentment.  Of  these,  one  was 
Barnaby  himself,  who  slept,  or,  to  avoid  being  beset  with 
I  questions,  feigned  to  sleep,  in  the  chirancy-comer ;  the 
I  other,  Hugh,  who,  sleepi^  too,  lay  sirctebed  upon  the 
I  bench  on  the  opposite  side,  in  the  full  glare  of  the  blazing  fire. 
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Thr^  light  that  fell  upon  this  slumbering  form,  showed  it 
in  all  its  muscular  proportions.  It  was  that  of  a  young  man, 
of  a  hale  .athletic  Hgure,  and  a  giant’s  strength,  whose  sun¬ 
burnt  face  and  swarthy  throat,  overgrown  with  jet  black 
hair,  might  have  served  a  painter  fur  a  model.  Loossly 
attired,  in  the  coarsest  and  roughest  garb,  with  scraps  of 
straw  and  hay — his  usual  bed — clinging  hare  and  there,  and 
mingling  with  his  uncoml>«d  locks,  he  had  fallen  asleep  in 
a  posture  as  careless  as  his  dress.  The  negligence  and  dis¬ 
order  of  the  whole  man,  with  something  tierce  and  sullen 
in  his  features,  gave  him  a  picture.sque  appearance,  that 
attracted  the  regards  even  of  the  Maypole  customers  who 
knew  him  well,  and  caused  Long  Parkes  to  say  that  Hugh 
looked  more  like  a  poaching  rascal  to-night  than  ever  he 
had  seen  him  yet. 

“  He ’s  waiting  here,  I  suppose,”  said  Solomon,  “  to  take 
Mr.  Haredale’s  horse.” 

‘‘  That ’s  it,  sir,”  replied  John  Willet.  “  He ’s  not  often 
in  the  house,  you  know.  He ’s  more  at  his  ease  among 
horses  than  men.  1  look  upon  him  as  an  animal  himself.” 

Following  up  this  opinion  with  a  slirug  that  seemed  meant 
to  say,  “  we  can’t  expect  every  body  to  be  like  us,”  John 
put  his  pipe  into  his  mouth  again,  andsmoked  like  one  who 
felt  his  superiority  over  the  general  run  of  mankind. 

**  That  chap,  sir,”  said  John,  taking  it  out  again  after  a 
time,  and  pointing  at  him  wiUi  the  stem,  ”  though  he  'sgot 
all  his  faculties  about  him — bottled  up  and  corked  down,  if 
1  may  say  so,  sornewheres  or  another — ” 

“  Very  good !  ”  said  Parkes,  nodding  his  head.  "  A  very 
good  expression,  Johnny.  You  ’ll  be  tackling  somebody, 
presently.  You  ’re  in  twig  to-night,  I  see.” 

‘‘Take  c-ire,”  said  Mr.  Willet,  not  at  all  grateful  for  the  i 
compliment,  ‘‘  that  1  do  n’t  tackle  you,  sir,  which  I  shall  | 
certainly  endeavor  to  do,  if  you  interrupt  m*  when  I ’m  | 
making  observations.  That  chap,  1  was  saying,  though  he 
has  all  his  faculties  about  him,  somewheres  or  another,  bot¬ 
tled  up  and  corked  down,  has  no  more  hnaginatiou  than 
Barnaby  has.  And  why  has  n’t  he  1  ” 

The  three  friends  shook  their  heads  at  each  other,  say¬ 
ing  by  that  action,  without  the  trouble  of  opening  their  lips, 

‘‘  Do  you  observe  w'hat  a  philosophical  mind  our  friend  has  I”  j 

‘‘  Why  has  n’t  he  1”  said  John,  gently  striking  the  table 
with  his  open  hand.  ‘‘  Because  they  was  never  drawed  out 
of  him  when  he  was  a  boy.  That’s  why.  What  would 
any  of  us  have  been,  if  our  fathers  had  n’t  drawed  out  our  ^ 
faculties  out  of  us  1  What  would  my  boy  Joe  have  been,  if 
I  had  n’t  drawed  his  faculties  out  of  him  1 — Do  you  mind 
what  T ’m  a  saying  of,  gentlemen  1  ” 

“  Ah  !  we  mind  you,”  cried  Parkes.  *‘ Go  on  improving 
UB,  Johnny.” 

‘‘  Consequently,  then,”  said  Mr.  Willet,  “  that  chap, 
whose  mother  was  hung  when  he  was  a  little  boy,  along 
with  six  others,  for  passing  bad  notes — and  it ’s  a  blessed 
thing  to  think  how  many  people  are  hung  ia  batches  every  ' 
six  weeks  for  that,  and  such  like  oflences,  as  showing  how  j 
wide  awake  our  government  is — that  chap  that  was  then 
turned  loose,  and  had  to  mind  cows,  and  frighten  birds 
away,  and  what  not,  for  a  few  pence  to  live  on,  and  so  got 
on  by  degrees  to  mind  horses,  and  to  sleep  in  course  of  time 
in  lofts  and  litter,  instead  of  under  haystacks  and  hedges,  till  , 
at  last  he  came  to  be  hostler  at  the  Maypole  for  his  board  j 
and  lodging  and  a  annual  triHe — that  chap  that  can ’t  read 
nor  write,  and  has  never  had  much  to  do  with  any  thing  but  I 
animals,  and  has  never  lived  in  any  way  but  like  the  ani-  | 
mala  he  has  lived  among,  is  a  animal.  And,”  said  Mr.  | 
Willet,  arriving  at  his  logical  conclusion,  “is  to  be  treated 
accordingly.”  j 

“  Willet,”  said  Solomon  Daisy,  who  had  exhibited  some 
impatience  at  the  intrusion  of  so  unworthy  asubject  on  their 
more  interesting  theme,  “  when  Mr.  Chester  come  this 
morning,  did  he  order  the  large  room  1  ”  ' 

“  He  signified,  sir,”  said  John,  “that  he  wanted  a  large 
apartment.  Yes.  Certainly.” 

“  Why,  then,  I  *11  tell  you  what,”  said  Solomon,  speaking 
Boftly  and  with  an  earnest  look — “  He  and  Mr.  Haredale 
are  going  to  fight  a  duel  in  it.” 

Everybody  looked  at  Mr.  Willett  after  this  alarming  sug¬ 
gestion.  Mr.  Willet  looked  at  the  fire,  weighing  in  his  own 
mind  the  effect  which  such  an  occurrence  would  be  likely- 
to  have  on  the  establishment. 

“  Well,”  said  John,  “  I  do  n’t  know — I  am  sure — I  re 
member  that  when  I  went  up  last,  he  had  put  the  lights 
upon  the  mantel-shelf.” 


I  “It  ’s  as  plain,”  returned  Solomon,  “as  the  nose  on 
j  Parkes’s  face” — Mr.  Parkes,  who  had  a  large  nose,  rubbed 
I  it,  and  looked  as  if  he  considered  this  a  personal  allusion — 
j  “they  ’ll  fight  in  that  room.  You  know  by  the  newspapers 
what  a  common  thing  it  is  for  gentlemen  to  fight  in  cofiee- 
I  houses  without  seconds  One  of  ’em  will  be  wounded  or 
I  perhaps  killed  in  this  house.” 

j  As  this  recital  ended,  and  they  all  drew  closer  round  the 
I  fire,  the  tramp  of  a  horse  was  heard  without. 

I  “  The  very  man  !  ”  cried  John,  starting  up,  “  Hugh  ! 
I  Hugh  !  ” 

The  sleeper  staggered  to  his  feet,  and  hurried  after  him. 

!  John  Quickly  retorned,  ushering  in  with  great  attention  and 
j  deference,  (for  Mr.  Haredale  was  his  landlord,)  the  long  ex- 
;  pccted  visitor,  who  strode  into  the  room  clanking  his  heavy 
'  boots  on  the  floor ;  and  looking  keenly  round  upon  the  bow- 
!  ing  group,  raised  his  hat  in  acknowledgment  of  their  pro- 
I  found  respect. 

I  “You  have  a  stranger  here,  Willet,  who  sent  to  me,”  he 
I  said,  in  a  voice  which  sounded  unnaturally  stern  and  deep. 

I  “  Where  is  he  1  ” 

I  “  In  the  great  room  up  stairs,  sir,”  answered  John. 

I  “Show  the  way.  Your  staircase  is  dark,  I  know.  Gen- 
j  tlemen,  good-night.” 

I  With  that,  he  signed  to  the  landlord  to  go  on  before  ;  and 
j  went  clanking  out,  and  up  the  stairs ;  old  John,  in  his  agi- 
I  tation,  ingeniously  lighting  everything  but  the  way,  and 
'  making  a  stumble  at  every  second  step. 

I  “  Stop  !  ”  he  said,  when  they  reached  the  landing.  “  I 
can  announce  myself.  Do  n’t  wait.” 

He  laid  his  hand  upon  the  door,  entered,  and  shut  it 
heavily.  Mr.  Willet  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  stand 
there  listening  by  himself,  especially  as  the  walls  were  very 
thick  ;  so  he  descended,  with  much  greater  alacrity  than  he 
had  come  up,  and  joined  his  friends  below. 

“  That  was  a  challenge  that  Barnaby  took  then,  eh  1  ” 
said  John. 

“ — Inclosing  a  slip  of  paper  with  the  measure  of  his 
sword  upon  it,  I  ’ll  bet  a  guinea,”  answered  the  little  man. 
“  We  know  what  sort  of  gentleman  Mr.  Haredale  is.  You 
have  told  us  what  Barnaby  said  about  his  looks,  when  he 
came  back.  Depend  upon  it,  I ’m  right.  Now',  mind.” 

The  flip  had  no  flavor  till  now.  The  tobacco  had  been 
of  mere  English  growth,  compared  with  its  present  taste. 
A  duel  in  that  great  old  rambling  room  up  stairs,  and  the 
best  bed  ordered  already  for  the  wounded  man ! 

“  Would  it  be  swords  or  pistols  now  1  ”  said  John. 

“  Heaven  know’s.  Perhaps  both,”  returned  Solomon. 
“  The  gentlemen  wear  swords,  and  may  easily  have  pistols 
in  their  pockets — most  likely  have,  indeed.  If  they  fire  at 
each  other  without  effect,  then  they  *11  draw,  and  go  to 
work  in  earnest.” 

A  shade  passed  over  Mr.  Willet’s  face  as  he  thought  ol 
broken  w’indows  and  disabled  furniture,  but  bethinking  him 
self  that  one  of  the  parties  would  probably  be  left  alive  te 
pay  the  damage,  he  brightened  up  again. 

“  And  then,”  said  Solomon,  looking  from  face  to  face, 
“  then  we  shall  have  one  of  those  stains  upon  the  floor  that 
never  come  out.  If  Mr.  Haredale  wins,  depend  upon  it, 
it  ’ll  be  a  deep  one ;  or  if  he  loses,  it  will  perhaps  be 
deeper  still,  for  he  ’ll  never  give  in  unless  he  ’s  beaten 
dow’n.  We  know  him  better,  ehl” 

“  Better  indeed  !  ”  they  whispered  all  together. 

“  As  to  it’s  ever  being  got  out  again,”  said  Solomon,  “  I 
tell  you  it  never  will,  or  can  be.  Why,  do  you  know  that  it 
has  been  tried,  at  a  certain  house  we  are  not  acquainted 
with  T  ” 

“  The  Warren  !  ”  cried  John.  “  No,  sure  !  ” 

“  Y’es,  sure — yes.  It’s  only  known  by  very  few.  It  has 
been  whispered  about  though,  for  all  that.  They  planed 
the  board  away,  but  there  it  was.  They  went  deep,  but  k 
went  deeper.  They  put  new  boards  down,  but  there  w^ 
one  great  spot  that  came  through  still,  and  showed  itself  in 
the  old  place.  And — harkye— ^raw  nearer — Mr.  Geoffrey 
made  that  room  his  study,  and  sits  there,  always,  with  his 
foot  (as  I  have  heard)  upon  it ;  and  he  believes,  through 
thinking  of  it  long  and  very  much,  that  it  will  never  fade 
until  be  finds  the  man  who  did  the  deed.” 

ClIAFi'ER  XII. 

There  was  a  brief  pause  in  the  state-reom  of  the  Maypole, 
as  Mr.  Haredale  tried  the  leek  to  satisfy  himself  that  he  had 
shut  the  door  securely,  and,  striding  up  the  dark  chamber  to 
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where  the  screen  inclosed  a  little  patch  of  light  and  warmth, 
inwsented  himself,  abruptly  and  in  silence,  before  the  smiling 
guest. 

If  the  two  had  no  greater  sympathy  in  their  inward 
thoughts  than  in  their  outward  bearing  and  appearance,  the 
meeting  did  not  seem  likely  to  prove  a  very  calm  or  pleasant 
one.  With  no  great  disparity  between  them  in  point  of 
j-ears,  they  were,  in  every  other  resjiect,  as  unlike  and  far  re¬ 
moved  from  each  other  ns  two  men  could  well  be.  The'  one 
was  aoft-spoken,  delicately  made,  precise,  and  elegant ;  the 
otlier,  a  burlj,  s<piare-built  man,  negligently  dressed,  rough 
and  abrupt  in  manner,  stem,  and,  in  his  present  iiukkI,  for¬ 
bidding  both  in  look  and  speech.  Tlie  one  presrrv«*d  a  calm 
and  placid  smile  ;  the  other,  a  distrustful  frown.  The  new¬ 
comer,  indeed,  apiieared  bent  on  showing  by  his  every  tone 
and  gesture  his  determined  opposition  and  hostility  to  the 
man  he  had  come  to  meet.  The  guest  who  received  him,  on 
the  other  hand,  seemed  to  feel  thkt  the  contrast  between 
them  was  all  in  his  favor,  and  to  derive  a  (juiat  exultation 
from  it  which  put  him  more  at  his  ease  than  ever. 

“  Haredalc,”  said  this  gentleman,  without  the  least  ap¬ 
pearance  of  embarrassment  or  re'serve,  I  am  very  glad  to 
see  you.” 

”  Let  us  dispense  with  compliments.  They  are  misplaced 
between  us,”  said  the  other,  waving  his  hand,  “  and  say 
plainly  what  we  have  to  say.  You  have  asked  me  to  meet 
you.  I  am  here.  Why  do  we  stand  face  to  face  again?” 

“  Still  the  same  frank  and  sturdy  character  I  see!” 

“  Good  or  bad,  sir,  I  am,”  returned  the  other,  leaning  his 
arm  upon  tha  chimney-piece,  and  turning  a  haughty  look 
upon  the  occupant  of  the  eosy-chair,  “  the  man  I  used  to  be. 
I  have  lost  no  old  likings  or  dislikings  ;  my  memory  has  not 
tailed  me  by  a  hair’s-braadth.  You  ask  ina  to  givu  you  a 
meeting.  I  say,  I  am  here.” 

“  Our  meeting,  Haredule,”  said  Mr.  Chester,  tapping  his 
snutl-box,  and  following  with  a  smile  the  impatient  gesture 
he  hod  made — perhaps  unconsciously — toward  his  sword, 
”  is  one  of  conference  and  peace,  I  hope  ?” 

”  I  have  come  here,”  retwned  the  other,  “  at  your  desire, 
holding  myself  bound  to  meet  you,  when  and  where  you 
would.  I  have  not  come  to  bandy  pleasant  spee<‘he8,  or  hol¬ 
low  professions.  You  are  a  smooth  man  of  the  world,  sir, 
and  at  such  play  have  me  at  a  disadvantage.  The  vei-y  last 
man  on  this  earth  with  whom  I  would  enter  the  lists  to  com¬ 
bat  with  gentle  compliments  and  masked  faces,  is  Mr.  Ches¬ 
ter,  I  do  assure  you.  I  am  not  his  match  at  such  weapons, 
and  have  reason  to  belivo  that  few  men  are.” 

”  You  do  me  a  greal  deal  of  honor,  Haretlale,”  returned 
the  other,  msst  composedly,  “  and  1  thank  you.  I  will  be 
frank  with  you — ” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon— will  be  what  ?” 

”  Frank — open — perfectly  candid.’ 

”  Hah  !  ”  cried  Mr.  Haredale,  drawing  in  his  breath  with 
a  sarcastic  smile.  ”  But  do  n’t  let  me  interrupt  you.” 

”  So  resolved  am  I  to  hold  this  course,”  returned  the  other, 
tasting  his  wine  with  great  deliberation,  “  that  I  have  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  quarrid  with  you,  and  not  to  be  betrayed  into  a 
warm  expression  or  a  hasty  word.” 

”  There  again,”  said  Mr.  Haredale,  ”  you  will  have  me  at 
a  great  advantage.  Your  solf-commaiid — ” 

“  Is  not  to  be  disturbed,  when  it  will  serve  my  purpose, 
you  would  say” — rejoined  the  other,  interrupting  him  with 
the  same  complacency.  *'  Granted.  I  allow  it.  And  I  have 
a  purpose  to  serve  now.  So  have  you.  I  am  sure  our  ob¬ 
ject  is  the  same.  Let  us  attain  it  like  sensible  men,  who 
have  ceased  to  be  boys  some  time. — Do  you  drink  ?  ” 

“  With  my  friends,”  returned  the  other. 

”  At  least,”  said  Mr.  Chester,  you  will  be  seated  ?  ” 

”  I  will  stand,”  returned  Mr.  Haredale  impatiently,  on 
this  dismantled,  beggared  hearth,  and  not  pollute  it,  fallen  as 
it  is,  with  mockeries.  Go  on !  ” 

“  You  are  wrong,  Haredale,”  said  the  other,  crossing  his 
legs,  and  smiling  as  he  held  his  glass  up  in  the  bright  glow 
of  the  hre.  *'  You  are  really  very  wrong.  The  world  is  a 
lively  place  enough,  in  wMch  we  mu^t  accommodate  our¬ 
selves  to  circumstances,  ■«  with  the  stream  as  glibly  as  we 
can,  be  content  to  take  fr^h  for  substance,  the  surface  for 
the  depth,  the  counterfeit  m  the  real  coin.  I  wonder  no 
philosopher  has  ever  estaliished  that  our  globe  itself  is 
hollow.  It  should  be,  if  Nature  is  consistent  in  her 
works.”  ,  • 

Kott  think  it  is,  perhaits  1  ” 

**  I  should  say,”  he  retaroed,  sipping  his  **  there 
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could  be  no  doubt  about  it.  Well  ;  we,  in  our  trilling 
with  this  jingling  toy,  have  had  the  ill  luck,  to  jostle  a  i 
fall  out.  We  are  not  what  the  world  calls  friends  ;  but  we 
are  as  good  and  true  and  loving  friends  fur  all  that,  as  nine 
out  of  every  ten  of  those  on  whom  it  bestows  the  title. 
You  have  a  niece,  and  I  a  son — a  fine  lad,  Haredale,  but 
foolish.  They  fall  in  love  with  each  other,  and  form  whut 
this  same  world  calls  an  attachment ;  meaning  a  something 
fanciful  and  false  like  all  the  rest,  which,  if  it  look  its  own 
free  time,  would  break  like  any  other  bubble.  But  it  may 
not  have  its  own  free  time — will  not,  if  they  are  left  alone— 

^  and  the  question  i.s,  shall  w’e  tw'o,  because  society  calls  us 
!  enemies,  stand  aloof,  and  let  them  rush  into  each  other's 
I  arms,  when,  by  approaching  each  other  sensibly,  as  we  do 
'  now,  we  can  prevent  it,  and  part  them  1” 
j  “I  love  my  neice,”  said  Mr.  Haredale,  after  a  short  si- 
j  lence.  “  It  may*  sound  strangely  in  your  ears,  but  I  love 
I  her.” 

“  Strangely,  my  good  fellow  !”  cried  Mr.  Chester,  lazily 
filling  his  glass  again,  and  pulling  out  his  toothpick.  **  Not 
'  at  all.  I  like  Ned,  too — or,  as  you  say,  love  him — that  ’i 
the  word  among  such  near  relations.  I ’m  very  fond  of 
Ned.  He ’s  an  amazingly  good  fellcw,  and  a  handj^oroe 
fellow — foolish  and  weak  as  yet ;  that ’s  all.  But  the  thing 
is,  Haredale — for  I  ’ll  be  very  frank,  as  1  told  you  I  would 
at  first — independently  of  any  dit'like  that  you  and  I  might 
have  to  being  related  to  each  other,  and  independently  of 
I  the  religious  differences  between  us — and,  damn  if,  that ’s 
(  important — I  could  n’t  afford  a  match  of  this  description. 
Ned  and  I  could  n’t  do  it.  It ’s  impossible.”  * 

”  Curb  your  tongue,  in  God’s  name,  if  this  conversation  is 
to  last,”  retorted  Mr.  Haredale  fiercely.  “  I  have  said  I 
love  my  niece.  Do  you  think  tlait,  loving  her,  I  would  havf 
her  fling  her  heart  away  on  any  man  who  had  youi  blood  in 
his  veins  ?  ” 

“  You  see,”  said  the  other,  not  at  all  disturlied,  “  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  so  frank  and  opi'n.  .Just  what  I  was  about 
to  add,  upon  my  honor !  I  am  amazingly  attached  to  Ned — > 
quite  doat  upon  him,  indeed — and  evwii  if  wc  couUl  af¬ 
ford  to  throw  ourselves  away,  that  very  objection  would  bo 
quite  insu|>erable.  I  wish  you’d  take  some  wine.” 

”  Alark  me,”  said  Mr.  Haredale,  striding  to  tho  table,  and 
laying  his  baud  upon  it  heavily.  “  If  any  man  believes — 
pn’sunies  to  think — that  I,  in  word,  or  deed,  or  in  the  wildest 
dream,  ever  entertained  lemotely  the  iden  of  Kmma  I  lare- 
dale’s  favoring  the  suit  of  one  who  was  akin  to  you— in  any 
way — I  care  not  what — ho  lies.  He  lies,  and  does  me  griev¬ 
ous  wrong,  in  tho  mere  thought.” 

*'  Haredale,”  returned  the  other,  rocking  himself  to  and 
fro  ns  in  assent,  and  noilding  at  tho  fire,  ”  it ’s  extremely 
manly,  and  reiUly  very  generous  in  you,  to  meet  me  in  this 
unreserved  and  handsome  way.  Ujkmi  my  word,  those  are 
exactly  my  sentiments,  only  expressed  with  much  more 
force  and  power  llian  I  could  use — you  know  my  sluggish 
nature,  and  will  forgive  me,  I  am  sure.” 

“  Wiiile  I  would  restrain  her  from  all  correspondence  w-ith 
your  son,  and  sever  their  intercourse  here,  though  it  should 
cause  her  death,”  said  Mr.  Hareilale,  who  had  been  pacing 
to  and  fro,  “  I  would  do  it  kindly  and  tenderly  if  I  can.  I 
have  a  trust  to  ilischnrge  which  i«y  natun*  is  not  formed  to 
understand,  and,  for  this  reason,  the  bare  fact  of  there  being 
any  love  between  tliem  comes  upon  mo  to-night,  almost  for 
the  first  time.” 

“  I  am  more  delighted  than  I  can  possibly  tell  you,”  re¬ 
joined  Mr.  Chester  with  the  utmost  blandness,  ”  to  find  my 
own  impression  so  confirmed.  You  see  the  advantage  ot  ou 
having  met.  We  understand  each  other.  We  quite  agre* 
We  have  a  most  complete  and  thorough  explanation,  and  w 
know  what  course  to  take. — Why  don ’t  you  taste  your  ter 
ant’s  wine  7  It ’s  really  very  good.” 

Pray  who,”  said  .Mr.  Hari^ale,  “  have  aided  Kmma,  o 
your  son  ?  Who  are  tlicir  go-betweens,  and  agents — do  yo 
know  7” 

“  All  the  goorl  people  hereabouts— jiie  neighborhood  i 
general,  I  think,”  returned  tho  otlter,  with  his  most  affiibl 
smile.  “  The  messenger  I  sent  to  you  ti>-day,  foremos 
among  them  all.” 

“  The  idiot?  Bamaby.” 

”  You  are  surprised  7  I  am  glad  of  tliat,  for  I  was  rather 
so  myself.  Yes.  I  wrung  that  from  his  mother— -a  very  de¬ 
cent  sort  of  woman — from  whom,  indeed,  I  chiefly  learnt 
how  serious  the  matter  had  become,  and  determined  to  ride 
'  out  here  to-day,  and  hold  a  parley  with  you  on  this  neutral 
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f^rouiid.  Von  ’ru  Atontcr  than  you  UM;d  to  be,  llaredaie,  but 
you  look  extremely  well.” 

“  Oiir  bu.Mnefw,  1  presume,  is  nearly  at  an  end,”  said  Mr. 
Haredale,  with  an  expression  of  impatience  he  was  at  no  I 
pains  to  conceal.  ‘‘  Trust  me,  Mr.  Chester,  my  niece  shall  j 
change  from  this  time.  1  will  appeal,”  he  added  in  a  lower 
tone,  ‘‘  to  her  woman’s  heart,  her  dignity,  her  pride,  her  I 
duty  ” —  I 

‘‘  I  shall  do  the  same  by  Ned,”  said  Mr.  Chester,  restor-  j 
ing  some  errant  faggots  to  their  places  in  the  grate  with  the 
toe  of  his  boot.  “  If  there  is  anything  real  in  the  world,  it 
is  those  amazingly  tine  feelings  and  those  natural  obliga> 
tions  which  must  subsist  between  father  and  son.  1  shall 
put  it  to  him  on  every  ground  of  moral  and  religious  feel¬ 
ing.  I  shall  represont  to  him  that  we  cannot  possibly  afiord 
it — that  1  have  always  looked  forward  to  hie  marrying  well, 
for  a  genteel  provision  for  myself  in  the  autumn  of  life — 
that  there  are  a  great  many  cldinorous  dogs  to  pay,  whose 
claims  are  perfectly  just  and  right,  and  who  muat  b«  paid 
out  <»f  his  wife’s  fortune.  In  short,  that  the  very  highest 
and  most  honorable  feelings  of  our  nature,  with  every  coa- 
sidefation  of  (dial  duty  and  aflection,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  imperatively  demand  that  he  should  run  away  with 
an  heiress.” 

”  And  break  her  heart  as  speedily  as  possible  I  ”  said  Mr. 
Haredale,  drawing  on  his  glove. 

”  There  Ned  will  act  exactly  as  he  pleases,”  returned  the 
other,  sipping  his  wine  ;  “  that ’s  entirely  his  affair.  1 
would  not  for  the  world  interfere  with  my  son,  Haredale, 
beyond  a  certain  point.  The  relationship  between  father 
and  son,  you  know,  is  positively  <piite  a  holy  kind  of  bond. 
H^on't  you  let  me  persuade  you  to  take  one  glass  of  wine  1 
Well!  as  you  please,  as  you  please,”  he  added,  helping 
himself  again. 

”  Chester,”  said  Mr.  Haredale,  after  a  short  silence, 
during  which  he  had  eyed  his  smiling  face  from  time  to 
time  intently,  “  you  have  the  head  and  heart  of  an  evil 
spirit  in  all  matters  of  deception.” 

“  Your  health  !  ”  said  the  other,  with  a  nod.  ”  But  I  have 
interrupted  you — ” 

“  If  now',”  pursued  Mr.  Haredale,  “  we  should  find  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  separate  these  young  people,  and  break  off  their 
intercourse — if,  for  instance,  you  find  it  difficult  on  your 
side,  what  course  do  you  intend  to  take  1  ” 

‘‘  Nothing  plainer,  my  good  fellow,  nothing  easier,”  re¬ 
turned  the  other,  shrugging  his  shoulders  and  stretching 
himself  more  comfortably  before  the  tire.  “  1  shall  then 
exert  those  powers  on  which  you  flatter  me  so  highly — 
though,  upon  my  word,  1  do  n’t  deserve  your  compliments 
to  their  full  extent — and  resort  to  a  few  little  trivial  subter¬ 
fuges  for  rousing  jealousy  and  resentment.  You  see  T” 

*’  In  short,  justifying  the  means  by  the  end,  we  are,  as  a 
last  resource  for  tearing  them  asunder,  to  resort  to  treach¬ 
ery  and — and  lying,”  said  Mr.  Haredale. 

‘‘  Oh  dear,  no.  Fie,  fie !  ”  returned  the  other,  relialiing  a 
pinch  of  snuff  extremely.  “  Not  lying.  Only  a  little  man¬ 
agement,  a  little  diplomacy,  a  Ultle — intriguing,  that ’s  the 
word.” 

“  1  wish,”  said  Mr.  Haredale,  moving  to  and  fro,  and  stop¬ 
ping,  and  moving  on  again,  lik«  one  who  was  ill  at  ease, 
*•  that  this  could  have  been  foreseen  or  prevented.  But  as 
•  it  has  gone  so  far,  and  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  act,  it  is  of 
no  use  shrinking  or  regretting.  Well  !  I  shall  second  your 
endeavors  to  the  utmost  of  my  power.  There  is  one  topic 
in  the  w  hole  wide  range  of  human  thoughts  on  which  we 
both  agree.  We  shall  act  in  concert,  but  apart.  There 
will  be  no  need,  I  hope,  for  us  to  meet  again.” 

“Are  you  going  1”  said  Mr.  Chester,  rising  with  a 
graceful  indolence.  “  Let  me  light  you  down  the  stairs.” 

“  Pray  keep  your  seat,”  returned  the  other  dryly  ;  “  1 
know  the  way.”  So,  waving  his  hand  slightly,  and  putting 
on  his  hat  as  be  turned  upon  his  heel,  he  went  clanking  out 
as  he  had  cpme,  shut  the  door  behind  him,  and  tramped 
down  the  echoing  stairs. 

“  Pah!  A  very  coarse  animal,  indeed  !”  said  Mr.  Ches¬ 
ter,  composing  himself  in  the  easy  chair  again.  “A  rough 
brute.  Quite  a  human  badger!” 

John  Willet  and  his  friends,  who  had  been  hstening  in¬ 
tently  for  the  clash  of  swords,  or  tiring  of  pistols  in  the 
great  room,  and  had  indeed  settled  the  order  in  which  they 
should  rush  in  when  summoned — in  which  procession  old 
John  had  carefully  arranged  that  he  should  bring  up  the 
rear — were  very  much  astonished  to  see  Mr.  Haredale 


come  down  without  a  scratch,  call  for  his  horse,  and  ride 
away  thoughtfully  at  a  footpace.  After  some  considera¬ 
tion,  it  wa-s  decided  that  he  had  left  the  gentleman  above, 
for  dead,  and  had  adopted  this  stratagem  to  divert  suspi¬ 
cion  or  pursuit. 

As  this  conclusion  involved  the  necessity  of  their  going  up 
stairs  forthwith,  they  were  about  to  ascend  in  tbe  order  they 
luid  agreed  upon,  wIh'h  a  smart  ringing  at  the  guest’s  bell, 
as  if  he  had  pulled  it  vigorously,  overthrew  all  their  specu¬ 
lations.  and  involved  them  in  givat  uncertainty  and  doubt. 
.\t  length  Mr.  Willet  agreed  to  go. up  stairs  himself,  escort¬ 
ed  by  Hugh  and  Burnaby,  as  the  strongest  and  stoutest  fel¬ 
lows  on  the  premises,  who  were  to  make  their  appearance 
under  pretence  of  clearing  away  the  glasses. 

Under  this  protection,  the  brave  and  broad-faced  John 
lioldly  entered  the  room,  half  a  fiKit  in  advance,  and  received 
an  onler  for  a  boot-jack  witliout  trembling.  But  when  it 
was  brought,  and  he  leant  his  sturdy  shoulder  to  the  guest, 
Mr.  Willet  was  observed  to  look  very  hard  into  his  boots  as 
he  pulled  them  oft*,  and,  by  opening  his  eyes  much  wider 
tlian  usual,  to  ap{N*ar  to  express  some  surprise  and  disap¬ 
pointment  at  nut  finding  them  full  of  blood.  He  took  occa¬ 
sion  too,  to  examine  the  gi'ntloman  as  closely  as  he  could, 
exjiecting  to  dis«tover  sundry  loop-holes  in  his  persoa,  pierc«*d 
by  his  adversary’s  swt>rd.  Finding  none,  however,  and 
observing  in  course  of  time  that  his  guest  was  as  cool  .and 
uiiruflled,  l>otb  in  hi.s  dress  and  bis  temper,  as  ho  had  been 
all  day,  old  John  at  last  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  began  to 
think  no  duel  had  been  fought  that  night. 

“  And  now,  Willet,”  said  Mr.  Chester,  “  if  the  room  ’• 
well  aired.  I’ll  try  tlie  merits  of  that  famous  bed.” 

“  The  room,  sir,”  returned  John,  taking  up  a  candle,  and 
nudging  Barnuby  and  Hugh  to  accompany  them,  iu  ca.se  the 
gentleman  shnuld  unexpectedly  drop  dowu  faint  or  dead, 
from  some  internal  wound,  “  the  room ’s  as  warm  us  any 
toast  in  a  tankard.  Barnuby,  take  you  that  other  candle,  and 
go  on  before.  Hugh !  Follow  up,  sir,  with  the  easy  chair.” 

In  this  ordei' — and  still,  in  his  earnest  in8)>ection,  holding 
his  caudle  very  close  to  the  guest ;  and  making  him  feel 
extremely  warm  about  the  legs,  now  threatened  to  set  bis 
wig  on  lire,  and  constantly  begging  his  pardon  with  great 
awkwardness  and  embarrassment— John  led  the  party  to 
the  bcit  bed-rooom,  which  was  mnirly  as  largo  as  Ute  cham¬ 
ber  from  which  tln^y  had  come,  and  held,  drawn  out  near  the 
fire  for  warmth,  a  great  old  spectral  bedstead,  hung  with 
faded  bnM'ade,  and  ornamented,  at  the  top  of  each  carved 
post,  with  a  plume  of  feathers  that  hod  once  been  white, 
but  witli  dust  and  age  bud  now  grown  bearso-liko  and  fune¬ 
real. 

“  Good  night,  my  friends,”  said  Mr.  Chester,  with  a  sweet 
smile,  seating  himself,  when  he  had  surveyed  the  room  from 
end  to  end,  in  the  ea.sy-chair  which  his  atteudants  wheeled 
before  tlni  fire.  “  GikkI  night!  Baniahy,  my  good  fellow, 
you  sny  some  prayers  before  you  go  to  bed,  1  hope  /  ” 

Burnaby  iioilded.  “  He  has  some  nunesense  that  he 
c.alls  his  prayers,  sir,”  ntturiied  old  John,  officiously.  “  I’m 
afi'uid  then?  a  ’nt  mur*h  gi»od  in  ’em.” 

“  And  Hugh  ?  ”  said  Mr  Chester,  turning  to  him. 

“  Not  I.”  ho  answered.  “  I  know  his  ” — pointing  to  Barna- 
hy — “  they’re  well  enough.  He  sings  ’  em  sometimes  in 
the  straw.  I  listen.” 

“  He ’s  quite  a  animal,  sir,”  John  whispered  in  his  ear 
with  dignity.  You’ll  excuse  him,  I’m  sure.  If  he  has 
any  soul  at  all,  it  must  be  such  a  very  small  one,  tluU  it  don’t 
signify  what  bo  does  or  does  n’t  in  that  way.  Good  night, 
sir!” 

The  guest  rejoined  “  God  bless  you  !  ”  with  a  fervor  that 
was  quite  aft'ecting  ;  and  J(»hn,  beckoning  his  gUtinls  to  go 
before,  bowed  iiiniself  out  of  the  room,  and  left  him  to  his 
rest  in  the  Maypole’s  aacient  bc'd. 

END  or  voi..  ti. 

Oty-  The  present  number  of  Barn aby  Rudgb  concludes 
what  in  London  is  published  as  ^e  second  volume  ef  Mas¬ 
ter  Humphrey’s  Clock.  The  wthor  has  accompanied  it 

with  tbs  following  ,W 

PEEFICE. 

“  An  author,”  says  FieWing.^n  his  introduction  to  *  Tom 
Jones,’  “  ought  to  consider  himself,  mit  as  a  gentleman  who 
gives  a  private  or  eltemosynay  treat,  but  rather  as  one 
who  keeps  a  public  ordinary,  aC  which  all  persons  are  wel¬ 
come  for  flieir  money.  Men  who  pay  fur  what  they  eat. 
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will  insist  on  gratifyinj?  their  palates,  however  nics  and 
whimsical  thtese  may  prove !  and  if  everything  is  not  agree* 
able  to  their  taste,  will  challenge  a  right  to  censure,  to 
abuse,  and  to  damn  their  dinner  without  control 

“  To  prevent,  therefore,  giving  offence  to  their  custom¬ 
ers  by  any  such  disappointment,  it  hath  been  usual  with 
the^  honest  and  well-meaning  host  to  provide  a  bill  of  fare, 
which  all  persons  may  peruse  at  their  first  entrance  into  the 
house  ;  and  having  thence  acquainted  themselves  with  the 
entertainment  which  they  may  expect,  may  either  stay  and 
regale  themselves  with  what  is  provided  for  them,  or  may 
depart  to  some  other  ordinary  better  accommodated  to  their 
taste.” 

In  the  present  instance,  the  host  or  author,  in  opening  his 
new  establishment,  provided  no  bill  of  fare.  Sensible  of 
the  difficulties  of  such  an  undertaking  in  its  infancy,  he 
preferred  that  it  should  make  its  own  way,  silently  and 
gradually,  or  make  no  way  at  all.  It  Aos  mads  its  way, 
and  is  doing  such  a  thriving  business  that  nothing  remains 
for  him  but  to  add,  in  the  words  of  the  good  old  civic  cere¬ 
mony,  now  that  one  dish  has  been  discussed  and  finished, 
and  another  smokes  upon  the  board,  that  he  drinks  to  his 
guests  in  a  loving  cup,  and  bids  them  hearty  walcome. 

Devomskirt  T  trraee,  London,  1841. 


SUMMER  IN  THE  HEART. 

BY  EPEi  SARGENT. 

The  cold  blast  at  the  casement  beats. 

The  window-panes  are  white. 

The  snow  whirls  through  the  empty  streets — 
It  is  a  dreary  night !  ^ 

Sit  down,  old  friend  !  the  wine-cups  wait; 

Fill !  to  o’erfiowing,  fill ! 

Though  Winter  howleth  at  the  gate. 

In  our  hearts  ’l  is  Summer  still ! 

For  we  full  many  Summer  joys 

And  greenwood  sports  have  shared. 
When,  free  and  ever-roving  boys. 

The  rocks,  the  streams  we  dared  ! 

And,  as  1  look  upon  thy  face — 

Back — back,  o’er  years  of  ill. 

My  heart  flies  to  that  happy  place. 

Where  it  is  Summer  still ! 

Yes,  though  like  sere  leaves  on  the  ground. 
Our  early  hopes  are  strown. 

And  cherished  flowers  lie  dead  around. 

And  singing  birds  are  flown, — 

The  verdure  is  not  faded  quite. 

Not  mute  all  tones  that  thrill ; 

For,  seeing,  hearing  thee  to-night. 

In  my  heart ’t  is  Summer  still! 

Fill  up !  the  olden  times  come  back ! 

With  light  and  life  once  more 
We  scan  the  futnrv’s  sunny  track. 

From  youth's  enchanted  shore ! 

The  lost  return.  Through  fields  of  bloom 
We  wander  at  our  will ; 

Gone  is  the  winter’s  angry  gloom — 

In  our  hearts  *t  is  summer  still ! 


D&.  Hkrsohel,  about  the  year  1760,  played  the  oboe  in 
the  band  of  the  Durham  militia.  Dr.  Miller,  organist  of 
Doncaster,  dining  one  day  with  the  officers  of  the  regiment, 
found  him  in  this  situation,  and  perceiving  that  he  was  a 
man  of  talent,  obtained  permission  for  him  to  quit  the  ser¬ 
vice  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  he  was  shortly  after¬ 
ward  appointed  to  the  organist’s  place  at  Halifax  ;  whence 
he  removed  to  Bath,  where,  in  a  similar  situation,  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  better  salary  and  procured  more  pupils.  The  sub¬ 
sequent  history  of  this  ingenious  and  distinguished  astrono¬ 
mer  is  well  known. 
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OLD  ST.  PA'  L’S.* 

A  HISTORICAL  ROMA.NCE. 

BY  W.M  H.ARRIS)N  AINSWORTH,  ESQ.,  AITHOR  OP  ‘CRICHTON,*  ETC. 

"What  can  they  want  with  Mistress  Amabel  1”  she 
cried.  ‘‘  I  should  not  wonder  if  Doctor  Calixius  Botte- 
sbani,  as  you  call  him,  turns  out  a  lover  in  disguise.” 

“  A  lover !  ”  exclaimed  Blaixe.  ‘‘  Your  silly  head  is  al¬ 
ways  running  upon  lovers.  He ’s  an  old  man— old  enough 
to  be  your  grandfather,  with  a  long  white  beard,  reaching 
to  his  waist.  He  a  lover  !  Mr.  Bluundel  is  much  more 
like  one.” 

“  For  all  that,  it  looks  suspicious,”  returned  Patience  ; 
“  and  I  shall  have  my  eyes  about  me  on  their  arrival.” 

Shortly  after  this,  Blaize  crept  cautiously  up  to  the  back 
yard,  and  opening  the  door,  found,  as  he  expected,  Hotte- 
sham  and  his  companion.  Motioning  them  to  follow  him, 
he  led  the  way  to  the  kitchen,  where  they  arrived  without 
ob.servation.  Patience  eyed  the  new-comers  narrowly,  and 
felt  almo.'t  certain,  from  their  appearance  and  manner,  that 
her  suspicions  were  correct.  All  doubts  were  removed 
when  Bottesham,  slipping  a  purse  into  her  hand,  begged 
her  on  some  plea  or  other  to  induce  Amabel  to  come  into 
the  kitchen.  At  first,  she  hesitated  ;  but  having  a  tender 
heart,  inclining  her  to  assist  rath'*r  than  oppose  the  course 
of  any  love  affair,  her  scruples  were  soon  overcome.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  she  hurried  up  stairs,  and  chancing  to  meet  Am¬ 
abel,  w'ho  was  about  to  retire  to  her  own  chamber,  en¬ 
treated  her  to  come  down  with  her  for  a  moment  into  the 
kitchen.  Thinking  it  some  unimportant  matter,  but  yet 
wondering  why  Patience  should  appear  so  urgent,  Amabel 
complied.  She  was  still  more  perplexed  when  she  saw 
the  two  strangers,  and  would  have  instantly  retired  if  Bot¬ 
tesham  had  not  arrested  her. 

You  will  pardon  the  liberty  I  have  taken  in  sending  for 
you,”  he  said,  ‘‘  when  I  explain  that  I  have  done  so  to  offer 
you  counsel.” 

“  I  am  as  much  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  counsel  you 
can  have  to  offer,  sir,  as  to  guess  why  you  are  here,”  she 
replied. 

‘‘  Amabel,”  returned  Bottesham,  in  a  low  tone,  but  al¬ 
tering  his  voice,  and  slightly  raising  his  spectacles  so  as  to 
disclose  his  features,  ‘‘  it  is  1 — Maurice  Wyvil.” 

”  Ah  !  ”  she  exclaimed,  in  the  utmost  astonishment. 

“  I  told  you  I  would  see  you  again,”  he  rejoinad.  ‘‘  And 
I  have  kept  my  word.” 

“Think  not  to  deceive  me,  my  lord,”  she  returned,  con¬ 
trolling  her  emotion  by  a  powerful  effort.  “  I  am  aware 
you  are  not  Maurice  Wyvil,  bxt  the  Earl  of  Rochester. 
Your  love  is  as  false  as  your  character.  Mistress  Mallet  is 
the  real  object  of  your  regards.  You  see  I  am  acquainted 
with  your  perfidy.” 

“Amabel,  you  are  deceived,”  replied  Rochester.  “  On 
my  soul  you  are.  When  I  have  an  opportunity  of  explain¬ 
ing  this  matter  more  fullyj  1  will  prove  to  you  that  I 
was  induced  by  the  King,  for  an  especial  purpose,  to  pay 
feigned  addresses  to  Mistress  Mallett.  But  I  never  loved 
her.  You  alone  are  the  possessor  of  my  heart,  and  shall  be 
the  sharer  of  my  title.  You  shall  be  Countess  ol  Roch¬ 
ester.” 

“  Could  I  believe  you  !  ”  she  cried. 

“  You  may  believe  me,”  he  answered.  “  Do  not  blight 
my  hopes  and  your  own  happinese^a  second  time.  Your 
father  is  about  to  shut  up  his  house  for  a  twelvemonth,  if 
the  plague  lasts  so  long.  This  done,  we  shall  meet  no 
more,  for  access  to  you  will  be  impossible.  Do  not  hesi¬ 
tate,  or  you  will  for  ever  rue  your  irresolution.” 

“  I  know  not  what  to  do,”  cried  Amabel,  distractedly. 

“  Then  I  will  decide  for  you,”  replied  the  Earl,  grasping 
her  hand.  “  Come !  ” 

While  this  was  passing,  Furbisher,  or  rather,  as  will  be 
surmised,  Pillichody,  had  taken  Blaize  aside,  and  en¬ 
gaged  his  attention  by  dilating  upon  the  efficacy  of  a 
roasted  onion  filled  with  treacle  in  the  expulsion  of  tha 
plague. ,  Patience  stationed  herself  near  the  door,  not  with 
the  view  of  interfering  with  the  lovers,  but  rather  of  assist¬ 
ing  them;  and  at  the  very  moment  that  the  Earl  seized  his 
mistress’s  hand,  and  would  have  drawn  her  forward,  she  ran 
*  CMiiuu«d  froai  psf* 
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toward  them,  and  haatily  whispered,  **  Leonard  Holt  is 
coining  down  stairs.*' 

“  Ah!  I  am  lost !”  cried  Amabel. 

“  Fear  nothing,”  said  the  Earl.  ”  Keep  near  me,  •  I 
will  soon  dispose  of  him.” 

As  he  spoke,  the  apprentice  entered  the  kitchen,  and 
greatly  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  the  strangers,  angrily 
demanded  from  Blaize  who  they  were. 

‘‘  They  arc  two  doctors  come  to  give  me  advice  respect¬ 
ing  the  plague,”  stammered  the  porter. 

“  How  did  they  get  into  the  house  1  ”  inquired  Leonard. 

“  I  let  them  in  through  the  back  door,”  replied  Blaize. 
“Then  let  them  out  by  the  same  way,”  rejoined  the  ap¬ 
prentice.  “  May  I  ask  what  you  are  doing  here  I  ”  he  added, 
to  Amabel. 

“  Whal  is  that  to  you,  fellow,”  cried  Rochester,  in  his 
assumed  voice, 

“  Much,  as  you  shall  find,  my  lord,”  replied  the  appren¬ 
tice,  “  for  in  spite  of  your  disguise,  1  know  you.  Quit  the 
house  instantly  w’ith  your  companion,  or  I  will  give  the 
alarm,  and  Amabel  well  knows  what  the  consequences  ol 
such  a  step  will  be.” 

“  You  must  go,  my  lord,”  she  replied. 

“  I  will  not  stir  unless  you  accompany  me,”  replied  Roch¬ 
ester. 

“  Then  I  have  no  alternative,”  said  Leonard.  “You  know 
your  father's  determination.  I  would  willingly  spare  you 
Amabel  ” 

“In  pity  leave  me,”  she  cried,  to  Rochester. 

“  I  will  never  part  w'ith  you  more,”  he  rejoined. 

“  Oh,  goodness !  what  xoill  become  of  us  ?”  cried  Patience 
— “  If  there  is  n’t  Mr.  Blonndel  coming  down  stairs.” 

“Amabel.”  said  Leonard  sternly,  “  the  next  moment  de¬ 
cides  your  fate.  If  the  Earl  departs,  I  will  keep  your  se¬ 
cret.” 

“  You  hear  that,  my  lord,”  she  cried.  “  I  command  you 
to  leave  me.” 

With  this,  she  disengaged  herself  from  him,  and  hastily 
passing  her  father,  who  at  that  moment  entered  the  kitchen, 
rushed  up  stairs. 

On  hearing  the  alarm  at  the  grocer’s  approach,  Pillicho- 
dy  took  refuge  in  a  cupboard,  the  door  of  w'hich  stood  in¬ 
vitingly  open,  so  that  Bloundel  only  perceived  the  Earl. 

“  What  is  the  matter  *!  ”  he  cried,  gating  around  him — 
and  who  have  we  hers  1” 

“  It  is  a  quack  doctor,  whom  Blaize  has  been  consulting 
about  the  plague,”  returned  Leonard. 

“  See  him  instantly  out  of  the  house,”  rejoined  the  gro¬ 
cer,  angrily,  “  and  take  care  he  never  enters  it  again.  I  will 
have  no  such  charlatans  here.” 

Leonard  motioned  Rochester  to  follow  him,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  reluctantly  obeyed. 

As  soon  as  Bloundel  had  retired,  Leonard,  who  had 
meanwhile  provided  himself  with  hie  cudgel,  descended  to 
the  kitchen,  w'here  he  dragged  Pillichody  from  his  hiding- 
place,  and  conducted  him  to  the  back  door;  but  he  did  not 
sufier  him  to  depart  till  he  ha^  soundly  belabored  him. 
Locking  the  door,  he  then  w'ent  in  search  of  Blaize,  and,  on 
finding  him,  administered  the  same  chastisement  to  him. 

ClIAPTEa  IV . The  Two  Watchmen. 

On  the  day  following  the  events  last  related,  as  Leonard 
Holt  was  standing  at  the  door  of  the  shr  n — his  master 
having  just  been  called  out  by  some  important  business — a 
man  in  the  dress  of  a  watchman,  with  a  halbert  in  his  hand, 
approached  him,  and  inquired  whether  he  was  Mr.  Bloun- 
dei’s  apprentice. 

Before  returning  an  answer,  Leonard  looked  hard  at  the 
new  comer,  and  thought  he  had  never  beheld  so  ill-favored 
a  person  before.  Every  feature  in  his  face  was  distorted. 
His  mouth  was  twisted  on  one  side,  his  nose  on  the  other, 
while  his  right  eye-brow  was  elevated  more  than  an  inch 
above  the  left, — added  to  which,  he  squinted  intolerably,  had 
a  long  fell  of  straight  sandy  hair,  a  sandy  beard,  and  musta- 
chios,  and  a  complexion  of  the  color  of  brick-dust. 

“An  ugly  dog,”  muttered  Leonard  to  himself,  as  he  finish¬ 
ed  his  scrutiny,  “  what  can  he  want  with  me  1  “  Suppose  I 
should  be  Mr.  Bloundel’s  apprentice,”  he  added,  aloud, 
“  what  then,  friend  1  ” 

“Your  master  has  a  beautiful  daughter,  has  he  not  1” 
said  the  ill-favored  watchman. 

I  answer  no  idle  questions,”  rejoined  Leonard,  coldly. 


“  As  you  please,”  returned  the  other,  in  an  offended 
tone.  “  A  plan  to  carry  her  off  has  accidentally  come  to 
my  knowledge  ;  but  since  incivility  is  all  I  am  likely  to  get 
for  my  pains  in  coming  to  acquaint  you  with  it,  e’en  find  it 
out  yourself.” 

“  Hold  !  ”  cried  the  apprentice,  detaining  him,  “  I  meant 
no  offence.  Step  in  doors  for  a  moment.  We  can  con¬ 
verse  there  more  freely.” 

The  watchman,  who,  notwithstanding  his  ill- looks,  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  a  good-natured  fellow,  was  easily  appeased, 
and,  following  the  apprentice  into  the  shop,  on  a  promise  of 
a  handsome  reward,  instantly  commenced  his  relation. 

“Last  night,”  he  said,  “I  was  keeping  watch  at  the 
door  of  Mr.  Brackley,  a  saddler  in  Aldermanbury,  whose 
house,  having  been  attacked  by  the  pestilence,  is  now  shut 
up,  when  I  observed  two  persons,  rather  singularly  attired, 
pass  me.  Both  were  dressed  like  old  men,  but  neither 
their  gait  nor  tone  of  voice  corresponded  with  their  garb.” 

“  It  must  have  been  the  Earl  of  Rochester  and  his  com¬ 
panion,”  remarked  Leonard. 

"You  are  right,”  replied  the  other,  “for  I  afterward 
heard  one  of  them  addressed  by  that  title.  But  to  proceed. 

I  wa.s  so  much  struck  by  the  strangeness  of  their  appear¬ 
ance,  that  I  left  my  post  for  a  few  minutes,  and  followed 
them.  They  halted  beneath  a  gateway,  and  as  they  con¬ 
versed  together  very  earnestly,  and  in  a  loud  tone,  1  could 
distinctly  hear  what  they  said.  One  of  them,  the  stoutest 
of  the  two,  complained  bitterly  of  the  indignities  he  had 
received  from  Mr.  Bloundel’s  apprentice,  (meaning  you,  of 
course,)  Averring  that  nothing  but  his  devotion  to  his  com¬ 
panion  had  induced  him  to  submit  to  them,  and  affirming, 
with  many  tremendous  oaths,  that  he  would  certainly  cut . 
the  young  man’s  throat  the  very  first  opportunity.” 

“  He  shall  not  want  it,  then,”  replied  Leonard,  con¬ 
temptuously,  “  neither  shall  he  lack  a  second  application  of 
my  cudgel,  when  we  meet.  But  what  of  his  companion  f 
What  did  he  say  1  ” 

“  He  laughed  heartily  at  the  other's  complaints,”  re¬ 
turned  the  watchman  ;  “  and  told  him  to  make  himselt 
easy,  for  he  should  soon  have  his  revenge.  ‘  To-morrow 
night,’  he  said,  *  we  will  carry  off  Amabel,  in  spite  of  the 
apprentice  or  her  father.  And,  as  I  am  equally  indebted 
with  yourself  to  the  latter,  we  will  pay  off  old  scores  with 
him.’  ” 

“How  do  they  intend  to  effect  their  purpose  I”  de¬ 
manded  Leonard. 

“  That  I  cannot  precisely  tell,”  replied  the  watchman. 
“  All  I  could  hear  was,  that  they  meant  to  enter  the  house 
by  the  back  yard  about  midnight.  And  now,  if  you  will 
make  it  worth  my  while,  I  will  help  you  to  catch  them  in 
their  owm  trap.” 

“  Hum  !  ”  said  Leonard.  “  What  is  your  name  1  ” 

“  Gregory  Swindlehurst,”  replied  the  other. 

“  To  help  me,  you  must  keep  watch  with  me  to  night,” 
rejoined  Leonard.  “  Can  you  do  so  I  ” 

“  I  see  nothing  to  hinder  me,  provided  I  am  paid  for  my 
trouble,”  replied  Gregory.  “  I  will  find  some  one  to  take 
my  place  at  Mr.  Brackley’s.  At  what  hour  shall  I  come  1  ” 
“  Soon  after  ten,”  said  Leonard.  “  Be  at  the  shop  door, 
and  I  will  let  you  in.” 

“  Count  upon  me,”  rejoined  Gregory  ;  a  smile  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  illumining  his  ill-favored  countenance.  “  Shall  I  bring 
a  comrade  with  me  1  I  know  a  trusty  fellow  who  would 
like  the  job.  If  Lord  Rochester  should  have  companions 
with  him,  assistance  will  be  required.” 

“  True,”  replied  Leonard.  “  Is  your  comrade  a  watch¬ 
man  like  yourself  I” 

“  He  is  an  old  soldier,  who  has  been  lately  employed  to 
keep  guard  over  infected  houses,”  replied  Gregory.  “  We 
must  take  care  his  lordship  does  not  overreach  us.” 

“  If  he  gets  into  the  house  without  my  knowledge,  I  will 
forgive  him,”  replied  the  apprentice. 

“  He  won’t  get  into  it  without  mine,”  muttered  Gregory, 
significantly.  “  But  do  you  not  mean  to  warn  mistress 
Amabel  of  her  danger  1  ” 

“  I  shall  consider  of  it,”  replied  the  apprentice. 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Bloundel  entered  the^  shop,  and 
Leonard,  feigning  to  supply  his  companion  with  a  small 
packet  of  grocery,  desired  him,  in  a  low  tone,  to  be  punc¬ 
tual  to  his  appointment,  and  dismissed  him.  In  justice  to 
the  apprentice,  it  must  be  stated  that  he  had  no  wish  for 
concealment,  but  was  most  anxious  to  acquaint  his  master 
with  the  information  he  had  just  gained,  and  was  only  de- 
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leired  from  doing  so  by  a  dread  of  the  consequences  it 
might  produce  to  Amabel. 

The  evening  passed  off  much  as  usual.  The  family  as¬ 
sembled  at  prayer  j  and  Blaize,  whose  shoulders  still  ached 
with  the  chastisement  he  had  received,  eyed  the  apprentice 
with  sullen  and  revengeful  looks.  Patience,  too,  was  equal¬ 
ly  angry,  and  her  indignation  was  evinced  in  a  manner  so 
droll,  that  at  another  season  it  would  have  drawn  a  smile 
from  Leonard. 

Supper  quickly  followed  their  devotions,  and,  at  its  close, 
Amabel  left  the  room  Leonard  followed  her,  and  over¬ 
taking  her  on  the  landing  of  the  stairs,  said, 

“  Amabel,  I  have  received  certain  intelligence  that  the 
Earl  of  Rochester  will  make  another  attempt  to  enter  the 
house,  and  carry  you  off  to-night.” 

“  Oh !  when  will  he  cease  from  persecuting  me  1  ”  she 
cried. 

“  When  you  cease  to  encourage  him,”  replied  the  ap¬ 
prentice,  bitterly. 

“  I  do  not  encourage  him,  Leonard,”  she  replied  ;  “  and 
to  prove  that  I  do  not,  I  will  act  in  any  way  you  think 
proper  to-night.” 

“  If  I  could  trust  you,”  said  Leonard,  ”  you  might  indeed 
be  of  the  greatest  service  in  convincing  the  Earl  that  his 
efforts  are  fruitless.” 

“  You  may  trust  me,”  rejoined  Amabel.  “  Only  tell  me 
what  I  can  do.” 

“  Well,  then,”  returned  Leonard,  “  when  the  family 
have  retired  to  rest,  come  down  stairs,  and  I  w'ill  give  you 
a  part  to  play  in  my  scheme.” 

Hastily  promising  compliance,  Amabel  disappeared  ;  and 
Leonard  ran  down  the  stairs,  at  the  foot  of  which  he  en¬ 
countered  Mrs.  Bloundel. 

“  VVhat  is  the  matter  1”  she  asked. 

“  Nothing— nothing,”  replied  the  apprentice,  evasively. 

“That  will  not  serve  my  turn,”  she  rejoined.  “  Some¬ 
thing,  I  am  certain,  troubles  you,  though  you  do  not  choose 
to  confess  it.  Heaven  grant  your  anxiety  is  not  occasioned 
by  aught  relating  to  that  wicked  Earl  of  Rochester.  I 
cannot  sleep  in  my  bed  for  thinking  of  him  1  noticed  that 
you  followed  Amabel  out  of  the  room.  I  hope  you  do  not 
suspect  anything  1  ” 

“  Do  not  question  me  further,  madam,  I  entreat,”  return¬ 
ed  the  apprentice.  “  Whatever  I  may  suspect,  1  have  taken 
all  needful  precautions.  Rest  easy,  and  sleep  soundly,  if 
you  can.  All  will  go  well.” 

“  I  shall  never  rest  easy,  Leonard,”  rejoined  Mrs.  Bloun¬ 
del,  “  till  I  see  you  wedded  to  my  daughter.  Then,  indeed, 

I  shall  feel  happy.  My  poor  child,  I  am  sure,  is  fully  aware 
how  indiscreet  hvr  conduct  has  been  ;  and  when  this  noble 
libertine  desists  from  annoying  her, — or  rather  when  he  is 
effectually  shut  out, — we  may  hope  for  a  return  of  her  re¬ 
gard  for  you.” 

“  It  is  a  vain  hope,  madam,”  replied  Leonard,  “  there  will 
be  no  such  return.  I  neither  expect  it,  nor  desire  it.” 

“  Have  you  ceased  to  love  her  1  ”  asked  Mrs.  Bloundel, 
in  surprise. 

•‘Ceased  to  love  her!”  echoed  Leonard,  fi'*rcely. 
“  Would  I  had  done  so  1  would  I  could  do  so!  I  love  her 
too  well — too  well.” 

And  repeating  the  words  to  himself  with  great  bitterness, 
he  hurried  away.” 

“  His  passion  has  disturbed  his  brain,”  sighed  Mrs.  Bloun¬ 
del,  as  she  proceeded  to  her  chamber  “I  must  try  to  rea¬ 
son  him  into  calmness  to-morrow.” 

Half  an  hour  after  this,  the  grocer  retired  for  the  night, 
and  Leonard,  who  had  gone  to  his  own  room,  cautiously 
opened  the  door  and  repaired  to  the  shop.  On  the  way,  he 
met  Amabel.  She  looked  as  pale  as  death,  and  trembled 
so  violently  that  she  could  scarcely  support  herself. 

“  I  hope  you  do  not  mean  to  use  any  violence  toward  the 
Earl,  Leonard,”  she  sail,  in  a  supplicating  voice. 

“  He  will  never  repeat  his  visit,” rejoined  the  apprentice, 
gloomily. 

“  Your  looks  terrify  me,”  cried  Amabel,  gazing  with 
great  uneasinesa  at  his  stern  and  determined  countenance. 
“  I  will  remala  by  you.  He  w’ill  go  at  my  bidding.” 

“  Did  he  go  at  your*  bidding  before  1  ”  demanded  Leon¬ 
ard,  sarcastically. 

“  He  did  not,  I  grant,”  she  replied,  more  supplicatingly 
than  before.  “  But  do  not  harm  him — for  mercy’s  sake,  do 
not ;  take  my  life  sooner.  I  am  the  only  person  who  has 
ofiendsd  you.” 


The  apprentice  made  no  reply,  but  unlocking  a  bo.\,  took 
out  a  brace  of  large  horse  pistols  and  a  sword,  which  he 
thrust  into  his  girdle. 

“  You  do  not  mean  to  use  those  murderous  weapons  I  ” 
cried  Amabel. 

“  It  depends  upon  circumstances,”  replied  Leonard. 

“  Force  must  be  met  by  force.” 

“  Nay,  then,”  she  rejoined,  “  the  affair  assumes  too  seri¬ 
ous  an  aspect  to  be  trifled  with.  1  will  instantly  alarm  my 
father.” 

“  Do  so,”  retorted  Leonard,  “and  he  will  cast  you  off  for 
ever.” 

“  Better  that,  than  be  the  cause  of  bloodshed,”  she  re¬ 
turned.  “  But  is  there  nothing  I  can  do  to  prevent  this  fatal 
result  1  ” 

“  Yes,”  replied  Leonard.  “  Make  your  lover  understand 
he  is  unwelcome  to  you.  Dismiss  him  for  ever.  On  that  .# 
condition,  he  shall  depart  unharmed  and  freely.” 

“  I  will  do  so,”  she  rejoined. 

“  Then  give  yourself  no  further  concern,”  returned  the 
apprentice. 

Nothing  more  w’us  then  said.  Amabel  seated  herself, 
and  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  Leonard,  who,  avoiding  her  re¬ 
gards,  stationed  himself  near  the  door. 

By  and  bye,  a  slight  tap  w’as  heard  without,  and  the  ap¬ 
prentice  cautiously  admitted  Gregory  Swindlehurst  and  his 
comrade.  The  latter  was  habited  like  the  other  watch¬ 
man,  in  a  blue  night-rail,  and  was  armed  with  a  halbert. 

He  appeared  much  stouter,  much  older,  and,  so  far  as  could 
be  discovered  of  his  features — for  a  large  handkerchief 
muflled  his  face — much  uglier  than  his  companion.  He 
answered  to  the  name  of  Bernard  Boutefeu.  They  had  no 
sooner  entered  the  shop  than  Leonard  locked  the  door. 

“  Who  are  these  1  ”  asked  Amabel,  getting  up  in  great 
alarm. 

“  Two  watchmen  whom  I  have  hired  to  guard  the  house,” 
replied  Leonard. 

“  \Ve  are  come  to  protect  you,”  fair  mistress,”  said 
Gregory  ;  “  and,  if  need  be,  to  cut  the  Earl  of  Rochester’s 
throat.” 

“  Oh,  heavens  !  ”  exclaimed  Amabel. 

“  Ghoat  of  farquin  !”  cried  Boutefeu — “  we  ’ll  teach  him 
to  break  into  the  houses  of  quiet  eitizens,  and  attempt  to 
curry  oft’their  daughters  against  their  w’ill  By  the  soul  of 
Dick  Whittington,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  w’e  ’ll  maul  and 
mangle  him.” 

“  Silence,  Bernard  Boutefeu,”  interposed  Gregory. 

“  You  frighten  Mistress  Amabel  by  your  strange  oaths” 

“  I  should  be  sorry  to  do  that,” replied  Boutefeu,  “  1  only 
wish  to  show  my  zeal  for  her.  Do  n't  be  afraid  of  tht  Earl 
of  Rochester,  fair  mistress.  For  all  his  eudaciiy,  he  won’t 
dare  to  enter  the  house,  when  he  finds  we  are  there.” 

“  Is  it  your  pleasure  that  we  should  thru.-t  a  halbert 
through  his  body,  or  lodge  a  bullet  in  his  brain  1  ”  asked 
Gregory,  appealing  to  Amabel 

“  Harm  him  not,  I  be>eech  you,’*  she  rejoined.  “Leen- 
ard.  1  have  your  promise  that  if  1  can  prevail  upon  him  to 
depart,  you  will  not  molest>him.” 

“  You  have,”  he  replied. 

“  You  hear  that,”  she  observed,  to  the  watchmen. 

“  W’e  are  all  obedience,”  said  Gregory. 

“  Bless  your  tender  heart,”  cried  Boutefeu.  “  We  would 
not  pain  you  for  the  world.” 

“  A  truce  to  this,”  said  Leonard.  “  Come  to  the  yard — 
we  will  wait  for  him  there.” 

“  I  will  go  with  you,”  cried  Amabel,  “  If  any  harm 
should  befall  him,  I  should  never  forgive  myself.” 

“Remember  what  I  told  you,”  rejoined  Leonard,  stern¬ 
ly.  “It  depends  upon  yourself  whether  he  leaves  this 
house  alive.” 

“  Heed  him  not,”  whispered  Gregory.  “  I  and  my  com-  ^ 
rade  will  obey  no  one  but  you.” 

Amabel  could  not  repress  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 

“  W’hat  are  you  muttering,  knave  1  ”  demanded  Leonard, 
angrily. 

“  Only  that  the  young  lady  may  depend  on  our  fidelity,” 
replied  Gregory.  “  There  can  be  no  oflence  in  that.  Come 
with  us,”  he  whispered,  to  Amabel. 

The  latter  part  of  his  speech  escaped  Leonard,  but  the 
tone  in  w'hich  it  was  uttered  was  so  significant,  that  Ama¬ 
bel,  who  began  to  entertain  new  8u.«picions,  hesitated. 

“  You  tmut  come,”  said  Leonard,  seizing  her  hand. 
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**  Thf  fault  be  his,  not  miae,”  murmured  Amabel,  as  she 
suffered  herself  to  be  drawn  along. 

The  party  then  proceeded  noiselessly  toward  the  yard. 
On  the  way,  Amaliel  felt  a  slight  pressure  on  her  arm,  but, 
afraid  of  alarming  Leonard,  she  made  no  remark. 

The  back  door  was  opened,  and  the  little  group  stood  in 
the  darkness.  They  had  not  long  to  wait.  Before  they 
had  been  in  the  yard  five  minutes,  a  noise  was  heard  of 
footsteps  and  muttered  voices  in  the  entry.  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  sound  like  that  occasioned  by  fastening  a  rope- 
ladder  against  the  wall,  and  the  uext  moment  two  figures 
were  seen  above  it.  After  dropping  the  ladder  into  the 
yard,  these  persons,  the  foremost  of  whom  the  apprentice 
concluded  was  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  descended.  They 
had  no  sooner  touched  the  ground  than  Leonard,  drawing 
his  pistols,  advanced  toward  them. 

*‘  You  are  my  prisoner,  my  lord,”  he  said,  in  a  stern 
voice,  “  and  shall  not  depart  with  life,  unless  you  pledge 
your  word  never  to  come  hither  again  on  the  same  er¬ 
rand.” 

‘‘  Betrayed  !  ”  cried  the  Earl,  laying  his  hand  upon  his 
sword. 

“  Resistance  is  in  vain,  my  lord,”  rejoined  Leonard. 
‘‘  If  you  stir  a  footstep  I  will  lodge  a  bullet  in  your  brain.” 

”  Will  nothing  bribo  you  to  silence,  fellow  1  ”  cried  the 
Earl.  “  I  will  give  you  a  thousand  pounds,  if  you  will  hold 
your  tongue,  and  conduct  me  to  my  mistress  ” 

I  am  tempted  to  carry  my  th.'eat  into  execution,”  re¬ 
turned  I.ieonard,  in  a  furious  tone  ;  “  and  can  scarcely  tell 
what  stays  my  hand.  But  I  have  no  time  for  discussion. 
Amabel  is  now  present,  and  will  give  you  your  final  dis- 
iiiitwal  herself.” 

“  If  I  receive  it  from  her  own  lipsi,”  replied  the  Earl,  “  I 
will  instantly  retire,  but  not  otherwi.-^e.”  | 

“  Do  you  pledge  your.self  to  that  I”  cried  the  apprentice, 
eagerly 

“Sob-mnly,”  replied  the  other. 

“  Aiii.ibel,”  said  Leoimrd,  in  a  low  tone  to  her,  ‘‘you 
li’  ar  wh  It  IS  siiid.  Fulfil  your  promise. ” 

”  Do  .--o,”  cri-  d  a  voice,  wlccii  she  instantly  recognised, 
ill  tier  e.ir — “  1  am  near  you.” 

”  Ah  !  ”  she  exclaimed 

“  Di»  you  heeitate  {”  cried  the  apprentice,  sternly. 

‘‘  My  lord,”  said  Amabel,  in  a  faint  voipei  ‘‘  I  mus-tpray 
you  to  retire.  Your  efforts  are  in  vain.  I  will  never  fly 
with  you.” 

“That  will  not  suffice,”  whispered  Leonard — ‘‘you 
must  tell  liiiii  you  no  longer  love  him,  or  I  will  not  suffer 
him  to  depart.” 

“  Hear  me,”  pur-sued  Amabel — “  you  who  present  your¬ 
self  as  Lord  Kochvster,  1  entertain  no  affection  for  you, 
and  never  with  to  behold  you  again.” 

“  Enough  !  ”  cried  Leonard. 

“  Admirable  !  ”  whispered  Gregory.  ‘‘  Nothingcould  be 
better.” 

“  Well,”  cried  the  supposed  Earl,  “  since  I  no  longer 
hold  a  place  in  your  affections,  it  would  be  idle  to  pursue 
the  matter  further.  Heaven  be  praised,  there  are  other 
damsels  quite  as  beautiful,  though  not  so  cruel.  Fare¬ 
well,  for  ever,  Amabel.” 

So  saying,  he  mounted  the  ladder,  and,  followed  by  his 
companion,  disappeared  on  the  other  side. 

“  He  is  gone,”  said  Leonard,  ”  and  I  hope  for  ever. 
Now  let  us  return  to  the  house.” 

‘‘  I  am  coming,”  rejoined  Amabel. 

‘‘  Let  him  go,”  whi.'^pered  Gregory.  ‘‘  The  ladder  is 
still  upon  the  wall.  We  will  mount  it.” 

And  as  the  apprentice  moved  toward  the  house,  he  tried 
to  drag  her  in  that  direction. 

*‘  1  cannot — will  not,  fly  thus,”  she  cried. 

‘*  Ah !  what  is  the  matter  I  ”  exclaimed  Leonard,  sud¬ 
denly  turning. 

“  Further  disguise  is  useless,”  replied  the  supposed 
firegory  Swindlehurst.  ‘‘  I  am  the  Earl  of  Rochester. 
The  other  was  counterfeit.” 

“  Ah  !  ”  exclaimed  Leonard,  rushing  toward  them,  and 
placing  a  pistol  against  the  breast  of  his  inistrew.  “Have 
1  been  duped  t  But  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  retrieve  my  er¬ 
ror.  Move  a  fool  further,  my  lord, — and  do  you,  Amabel, 
attempt  to  fly  with  him,  and  I  fire.” 

“You  cannot  mean  this!”  cried  Rochester.  “Raise 
your  hand  against  the  woman  you  love  1  ” 

“  Again!*t  the  woman  who  forgets  her  duty,  and  the  lib- 


ertine  who  tempts  her,  the  arm  that  is  raised  is  that  of 
justice,”  replied  Leonard.  “  Move  another  footstep,  and 
:  I  fire.” 

'  As  he  spoke,  his  arms  were  suddenly  seized  by  a  pow- 
I  erfnl  grasp  from  behind,  and,  striking  the  pistols  from  his 
I  hold,  the  Earl  snatched  up  Amabel  in  his  arms,  and  mount- 
j  ing  the  ladder,  made  good  his  retreat. 

A  long  and  desperate  struggle  took  place  between  Leon¬ 
ard  and  his  assailant,  who  was  no  other  than  Fillichody,  in 
his  assumed  character  of  Bernard  Boutefeu,  and,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  superior  strength  of  the  bully,  and  the  advan¬ 
tage  he  had  taken  of  the  apprentice,  he  was  worsted  in  the 
end. 

Leonard  had  no  sooner  extricated  himself,  than,  draw¬ 
ing  his  sword,  he  would  have  passed  it  through  Pillichody’s 
body,  if  the  latter  had  not  stayed  his  hand  by  offering  to 
tell  him  where  he  would  find  his  mistress,  provided  his  life 
were  spared. 

“  Where  has  the  Earl  taken  her  1  ”  cried  Leonard, 
scarcely  able  to  articulate  from  excess  of  passion. 

“  He  meant  to  take  her  to  Saint  Paul’s — to  the  vaults 
below  the  cathedral,  to  avoid  pursuit,”  replied  Pillichody. 
“I  have  no  doubt  you  will  find  her  there.” 

“  1  will  go  there  instantly  and  search,”  cried  Leonard, 
rushing  up  the  ladder. 

CHAPTER  V....TIi«  Blind  Piper  and  hi*  Dasghter. 

Scarcely  knowing  how  he  got  there,  Leonard  Holt  found 
himself  at  the  great  northern  entrance  of  the  cathedral. 
Burning  with  fury,  he  knocked  at  the  door  ;  but  no  answer 
being  return*- d  to  the  summons,  he  repeated  it  still  more 
loudly,  and  shook  ths  very  latch  with  such  violence  as  to 
rouse  the  sullen  echoes  of  the  aisles.  Driven  almost  to  des¬ 
peration,  he  retired  a  few  paces,  and  surveyed  the  walls  of 
the  vast  structure,  in  the  hope  of  descrying  some  point  by 
which  he  might  obtain  an  entrance. 

It  was  a  bright  moonlight  night,  and  the  reverend  pile 
looked  so  beautiful  that,  under  any  other  frame  «f  mind, 
Leonard  must  have  been  struck  with  admiration.  The  rav¬ 
ages  of  time  could  not  now  be  discerned,  and  the  architec¬ 
tural  incongruities  which,  seen  in  the  broad  glare  of  day, 
would  have  offended  the  vye  of  taste,  were  lost  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  grand  effect.  On  the  left  ran  the  magnificent  pointed 
windows  of  the  choir,  divided  by  massive  buttresses — the 
latter  ornamented  with  crocheted  pir  jacles.  On  the  right, 
the  building  had  been  new  faced,  and  its  original  character 
m  a  great  measure  destroyed  by  the  tasteless  manner  in 
which  the  repairs  had  been  executed.  On  this  side  the 
lower  windows  were  round-headed,  separated  by  broad  pil- 
iasters,  while  above  them  ran  a  range  of  small  circular 
windows.  At  the  western  angles  was  seen  one  of  the 
towers  (vince  imitated  by  Wren)  which  flanked  this  side 
of  the  fane,  together  with  a  part  of  the  portico  erected, 
about  twenty-five  years  previously,  by  Inigo  Jones,  and 
which,  though  beautiful  in  itself,  was  totally  out  of  charac¬ 
ter  with  the  edifice,  and,  in  fact,  a  positive  blemish  to  it. 

Insensible  alike  to  the  beauties  or  defects  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  and  regarding  it  only  as  the  prison  of  his  mistress, 
Leonard  Holt  scanned  it  carefully  «n  either  side.  But  his 
scrutiny  was  attended  with  no  favorable  result. 

Brfore  resorting  to  force  to  obtain  admission,  he  deter¬ 
mined  10  make  the  complete  circuit  of  structure,  and  with 
this  view,  he  shaped  hia  course  toward  the'east. 

He  found  two  small  doors  on  the  left  of  the  northern 
transept,  but  both  were  fastened,  and  the  low  pointed  win¬ 
dows  beneath  the  choir,  lighting  the  snbterranean  church 
of  Saint  Faith,  were  all  barred.  Running  on,  he  presently 
came  to  a  flight  of  stone  steps  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
choir,  leading  to  a  portal  opening  upon  a  small  chapel  ded¬ 
icated  to  Saint  George.  But  this  was  secured  like  the 
others,  and  thinking  it  vain  to  waste  time  in  trying  to  force 
it,  he  pursued  his  course. 

Skirting  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  fane — then  the  most 
beautiful  part  of  the  structure,  from  its  magnificent  rose- 
window — he  speeded  past  the  low  windows  which  opened 
on  this  side,  as  on  the  other,  upon  Saint  Faith’s,  snd  did 
not  pause  till  he  came  to  the  great  southern  portal,  the  pil¬ 
lars  and  arch  of  which  differed  but  slightly  in  character 
from  those  of  the  northern  entrance. 

Here  he  knocked  as  before,  and  was  answered,  as  oa  the 
former  occasion,  by  snllen  echoes  from  within.  When 
these  sounds  died  away,  he  placed  his  ear  to  the  huge  key- 
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hole  in  the  wicket,  but  could  not  even  catch  the  fall  of  a  | 
footstep.  Neither  could  he  perceive  any  light,  except  that 
iiflforded  by  the  moonbeams  which  flooded  the  transept  with  i 
radiance.  i 

Again  hurrying  on,  he  passed  the  cloister-walls  surround-  ' 
ing  the  Convocation  House,  tried  another  door  between  ' 
that  building  and  the  church  of  Saint  Gregory, — a  small  ' 
fane  attached  to  the  larger  structure  ;  and,  failing  in  open-  ' 
ing  it,  turned  in  the  corner,  and  approached  the  portico —  | 
the  principal  entrance  to  the  cathedral  being  then,  as  now, 
on  the  west. 

Erected,  as  before-mentioned,  from  the  designs  of  the  | 
celebrated  Inigo  Jones,  this  magnificent,  thouj;h  misplaced 
colonnade  was  c«  mule  ted  about  1640,  at  which  time  prepa-  ' 
rations  were  made  tor  repairing  the  cathedral  throughout,  ' 
and  for  strengthening  the  tower,  to  enable  it  to  support  a  : 
new  spire.  But  this  design,  owing  to  the  disorganised  state 
of  affairs,  w’as  never  carried  into  executian. 

At  the  time  of  the  Corniwonwealth,  while  the  interior  of 
the  sacred  fabric  underwent  every  sort  of  desecration  and  i 
mutilation — while  stones  were  lorn  from  the  pavement,  and 
monumental  brzisses  from  tombs — w  hile  carved  stalls  were  , 
burnt,  and  statues  plucked  from  their  niches — a  similar  fate  ' 
attended  the  portico.  Shops  were  built  beneath  it,  and  the  ■ 
sculptures  ornamenting  its  balustrade  were  thrown  down.  | 
Among  other  obstructions,  it  appears  that  there  was  ‘  a  high  i 
house  in  the  north  angle,  which  hindered  the  masons  from  I 
repairing  that  part  of  it.”  The  marble  door-cases,  the  capi-  ; 
tals,  the  cornices,  and  pillars,  were  so  much  injured  by  the  ! 
fires  made  against  them  that  it  required  months  to  put  them  I 
in  order.  At  the  Restoration,  Sir  John  Denham,  the  poet,  ‘ 
was  appointed  surveyor-general  of  the  works,  and  continued  ; 
to  hold  the  office  at  the  period  of  his  history. 

As  Leonard  drew  near  the  portico,  he  perceived,  to  his  | 
surprise,  that  a  large  concourse  of  people  was  collected  in  : 
the  area  in  front  of  it ;  and,  rushing  forward,  he  found  the  | 
assemblage  listening  to  the  denunciations  of  Solomon  Eagle,  > 
who  was  standing  in  the  midst  of  them,  with  his  brasier  on  : 
his  head.  The  euthii.siast  appeared  more  than  usually  ex-  | 
cited.  He  was  tossing  aloft  his  aims  in  a  wild  and  frenzied  ‘ 
manner,  and  seemed  to  be  directing  his  menacvs  against 
the  cathedral  itself. 

Hoping  to  obtain  assistance  from  the  crowd,  Leonard  re¬ 
solved  to  await  a  fitting  period  to  address  them.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  he  joined  them,  and  listened  to  the  discourse  of  the  ' 
enthusiast. 

“  Hear  me  !  ”  cried  the  latter  in  a  voice  of  thunder. 
"  I  had  a  vision  last  night,  and  will  relate  it  to  you.  Dur¬ 
ing  my  brief  slumbers,  1  thought  I  was  standing  on  this 
very  spot,  and  gazing,  as  now,  upon  yon  mighty  structure. 
On  a  sudden,  the  day  became  overcast,  and  ere  long  it 
grew  pitchy  dark.  Then  was  heard  a  noise  of  rushing 
wings  m  the  air,  and  1  could  just  discern  many  strange  fig¬ 
ures  hovering  above  the  tower,  uttering  doleful  cries  and 
lamentations.  All  at  once  these  figures  disappeared,  and 
gave  place  to — or,  it  may  be,  were  chased  away,  by  others 
of  more  hideous  appearance.  The  latter  bore  lighted 
brands,  which  they  hurled  against  the  sacred  fabric,  and  in 
an  instant  flames  burst  forth  from  it  on  all  sides.  My  breth¬ 
ren,  it  was  a  fearful,  yet  a  glorious  sight  to  see  that  vast 
pile  wrapt  in  the  devouring  element!  The  flames  were  so 
vivid — so  inten.se  that  I  could  not  bear  to  look  upon  them, 
and  I  covered  my  face  with  my  hands.  On  raising  my 
eyes  again,  the  flames  were  extinguished,  but  the  building 
was  utterly  in  ruins — its  columns  cracked — its  tower  hurled 
from  its  place — its  ponderous  roof  laid  low.  It  was  a 
mournful  .spectacle,  and  a  terrible  proof  of  the  divine  wrath 
and  vengeance.  Yes,  my  brethren,  the  temple  of  the  Lord 
has  been  profaned,  an  1  it  will  be  razed  to  the  ground.  It 
has  been  the  scene  of  abornination  and  impiety,  and  must 
be  purified  by  fire.  Theft,  murder,  sacrilege,  and  every 
other  crime  has  been  committed  within  its  walls  and  its  de¬ 
struction  will  follow.  The  ministers  of  heaven’s  ven¬ 
geance  are  even  now  hovering  above  it.  Repent,  there¬ 
fore,  ye  who  listen  to  me,  and  repent  speedily ;  for  sudden 
death,  plague,  tire,  and  famine  are  at  hand.  As  the  prophet 
Amos  saith,  ‘  The  Lord  will  send  a  fire,  the  Lord  will  com¬ 
mission  a  fire,  the  Lord  will  kindle  a  fire  ;  *  and  the  fire  so 
commissioned  and  so  kindled,  shall  consume  you  and  your 
city  ;  nor  shall  one  stone  of  those  walls  be  left  standing  on 
another.  Repent  or  bum,  for  he  cometh  to  judge  the  earth. 
Repent  or  bum,  I  say.” 
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As  soon  as  he  concluded,  Leonard  Holt  ran  up  the  steps 
of  the  portico. 

‘‘  Solomon  Eagle  is  right,”  he  cried,  in  a  loud  voice  ; 

‘‘  the  vengeance  of  heaven  will  descend  upon  this  fabric  since 
it  continues  to  be  the  scene  of  so  much  wickedness.  V^ven 
now,  it  forms  the  retreat  of  a  profligate  nobleman,  who  has 
this  night  forcible  carried  of!' the  daug!:ter  of  a  citizen.” 

“  What  nobleman  1  ”  cried  a  bystander. 

“  The  tiarl  of  Rochester,”  replied  Leonard.  ”  He  has 
robbed  Stephen  Bloundel,  the  grocer  of  Wood-street,  of 
his  daughter,  and  h.is  concealed  her,  to  avoid  pursuit,  in  the 
vaults  of  the  cathredral.” 

‘‘  1  know  Mr.  Bloundel  well,”  rejoined  the  man  who  had 
made  the  inquiry,  and  whom  I.ieonard  recognized  as  a  ho¬ 
sier,  named  I.^mplugh,  “  and  1  know  the  person  who  ad¬ 
dresses  us.  It  is  his  apprentice.  We  must  restore  the  dam¬ 
sel  to  her  father,  friends.” 

“  Agreed,”  cried  several  voices. 

“  Knock  at  the  door,”  cried  a  man,  whose  occupation  of 
a  smith  was  proclaimed  by  his  leather  apron,  brawny  chest, 
and  smoke-begrimed  visage,  as  well  a»  by  bis  heavy  ham¬ 
mer  which  he  bore  upon  his  shoulder.  ”  If  it  is  not  in¬ 
stantly  opened,  we  will  break  it  down.  I  have  an  imple¬ 
ment  here  which  will  soon  do  the  business  !  ” 

A  rush  was  then  made  to  the  portal,  whieh  rang  with 
the  heavy  blows  dealt  against  it.  While  this  was  pai-sirig, 
Solomon  Eacle,  whose  excitement  was  increased  by  the 
tumult,  planted  himself  in  the  centre  of  the  colonnade, 
and  shaking  kis  clenched  hands  at  the  mob,  vociferated — 

**  Repent  or  burn  ! — Repent,  or  burn  !  ” 

The  crowd  continued  to  batter  the  door  until  they  were 
checked  by  Lamplngh,  who  declared  he  hesrd  some  one 
approaching,  and  the  vergers  inquired  in  trembling  tunes 
wl;  j  they  were,  and  what  they  wanted. 

“  No  matter  who  we  are,”  replied  Leonard,  “  we  demand 
admittance  to  search  for  a  young  female  who  has  keen 
taken  from  her  home  by  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  and  is  now 
concealed  within  the  vaults  of  the  cathedral.” 

”  If  admittance  is  refused  ua,  we  will  soon  let  ourselves 

*  in,”  vociferated  Lamplngh. 

j  “  Aye,  that  we  will,”  added  the  smith. 

“  You  are  mistaken,  friends,”  returned  the  verger,  timor¬ 
ously.  “  The  Earl  of  Rochester  is  not  here.” 

“  We  will  not  take  your  word  for  it,”  rejoined  the  smith. 
“  This  will  show  you  w-e  are  not  to  be  trifled  with.” 

I  So  saying,  he  raised  his  hummer,  and  struck  such  a  tre- 
mwndous  blow  against  the  door  that  the  bolts  started  in  their 
sockets. 

‘‘  Hold,  hold!”  cried  the  verger,  “sooner  than  violence 
shall  be  committed,  I  will  risk  your  admission.” 

And  he  unfastened  the  door. 

“  Keep  together,”  shouted  the  smith,  stretching  out  his 
arms  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  crowd.  “  Keep  togt- 
I  ther,  I  say.” 

“  Ay,  ay,  keep  together,”  added  Lampugh,  seconding  his 
eflbris. 

“  Conduct  us  to  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  and  no  harm  shall 
befal  you,”  cried  Leonard,  seizing  the  verger  by  the  collar. 

I  “  1  tell  you  1  know  notluog  about  him,”  replied  the  man. 

I  “  He  is  not  here.” 

I  “  It  is  false  !  you  are  bribed  to  silence,”  rejoined  the  ap- 

*  prentice.  “  We  will  search  till  we  find  him.” 

j  “  tSearch  where  you  please,”  rejoined  the  verger,  “  and 
I  if  you  do  find  him,  do  what  you  please  vriih  me.” 

“  Do  n’t  be  afraid  of  that,  friend,”  replied  the  smith;  “  wc 
will  hang  you  and  the  Earl  to  the  same  pillar.” 

By  this  time  the  crowd  bad  puslied  aside  the  opposition 
ofi'ered  by  the  sniith  and  Lamplugh.  Solomon  Eagle  darted 
along  the  nave  with  lightning  swiftness,  and  mounting  the 
steps  leading  to  the  choir,  disappeared  from  view.  Some 
few  persons  followed  him,  while  others  took  their  course 
along  the  aisles;  but  the  majority  kept  near  the  apprentice. 

Snatching  the  lantern  from  the  grasp  of  the  verger, 
Leonard  Holt  ran  on  with  his  companions  till  they  came  to 
a  small  chapel  built  by  Thomas  Kempe,  Bishop  of  London. 
The  door  was  open,  and  the  apprentice,  bolding  the  light 
forward,  perceived  there  were  persons  inside.  He  was 
about  to  enter  the  chapel,  when  a  small  spaniel  rushed 
forth,  and,  barking  furiously,  held  him  in  check  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  Alarmed  at  the  noise,  an  old  man  in  a  tattered  garb, 
and  a  young  female,  who  were  slumbering  on  benches  in 
the  chapel,  immediately  started  to  their  feet,  and  advanced 
toward  them. 
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“  We  are  mistaken,”  said  Lamplugh,  **  this  is  only  Mike 
Macascree,  the  blind  piper,  and  his  daughter  Nizza.  I  know 
them  well  enough.”  ' 

Leonard  was  about  to  proceed  with  his  search,  but  a  ' 
slight  rircum.itance  detained  him  for  a  few  minutes ;  and 
during  which  time  he  had  sulHcient  leisure  to  note  the  ex-  I 
traordinary  personal  attractions  of  Nizza  Macascree.  i 

In  age,  she  appeared  about  seventeen,  and  differed  in  the  ' 
character  of  beauty,  as  well  us  in  the  natural  gracefulness  ; 
of  her  carriage  and  demeanor,  from  most  persons  in  her  j 
humble  condition  of  life.  Her  features  were  small,  and  of  j 
the  utmost  delicacy.  She  had  a  charmingly  formed  nase —  • 
slighdy  rtlroumtr — a  small  mouth,  garnUhed  with  pearl-like  ' 
teeth,  and  lips  as  fresh  and  ruddy  as  the  dew-sleeped  rose.  i 
Her  skin  was  as  dark  as  a  gipsy’s,  but  clear  and  transparent,  j 
and  far  more  attractive  than  the  fairest  complexion.  Her  | 
eyes  were  luminous  as  the  stars,  and  black  as  midnight ;  i 
while  her  raven  tresses,  gathered  beneath  a  spotted  kerchief 
lied  round  her  head,  escaped  in  many  a  wanton  curl  down 
her  shouNers.  iier  figure  was  slight  but  exquisitely  propor¬ 
tioned  ;  and  ah'*  had  the  smallest  foot  and  ancle  that  ever 
fell  to  the  lot  of  woman.  Her  attire  was  far  from  unbe-  I 
coming,  though  sf  the  coarsest  material ;  and  her  fairy  feet 
wera  set  rdf  by  the  daintiest  shoes  and  hose.  Such  was  the 
singular  and  captivating  creature  that  attracted  the  appren¬ 
tice’s  attention. 

Her  faih*  r,  Mike  Macascree,  w'ls  upwards  of  sixty,  but 
still  in  ihe  full  vigor  of  life,  w-ith  features  which,  though  j 
not  ill  looking,  bore  no  particular  resemblance  to  those  of 
his  daughter  He  hud  a  good-humored,  jovial  countenance, 
the  mirthful  expression  of  which  even  his  sightless  orbs  , 
could  not  destroy  Long  white  locks  descended  upon  his  | 
shoulders,  and  a  patriarchal  beard  adorned  his  chin.  He  i 
was  wrapped  in  a  loose  gray  gown,  patched  with  different  1 
colored  cloths,  and  supported  himself  with  a  staff.  His  pipe  | 
was  suspended  from  his  neck  by  a  green  worsted  cord. 

“  Lie  down,  Hell,”  he  cried  to  his  dog  ;  ‘‘  what  are  you 
barking  at  thus  f  Lie  dowa,  I  say  1  ” 

‘‘  Something  is  the  matter,  father,”  cried  Nizza.  “  T.  e 
church  is  full  of  people.” 

‘‘  Indeed  !”  exclaimed  the  piper. 

“  We  are  sorry  to  disturb  you,”  said  Leonard.  But  we 
are  in  search  of  a  nobleman  who  has  run  away  with  a  citi¬ 
zen’s  daughter,  and  conveyed  her  to  the  cathedral ;  and  we 
thought  they  might  have  taken  refuge  in  this  chapel. 

**  No  one  is  here  except  myself  and  daughter,”  replied  the 
piper.  ‘‘  We  are  allowed  this  lodging  by  Mr.  Quatremain, 
the  minor  canon.” 

“  All  dogs  are  ordered  to  be  destroyed  by  the  Lord 
Mayor,”  cried  the  Smith,  seizing  Bell  by  the  neck.  “  This 
noisy  animal  must  be  silenced.” 

“  (Jh  no  !  do  not  hurt  her,”  cried  Nizza.  "  My  father 
loves  poor  Bell  almost  as  well  as  he  loves  me.  She  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  his  existence.  You  must  not — will  not  destroy 
her !  ” 

‘‘  Won’t  I !  ”  replied  the  smith,  gruffly ;  “  we  ’ll  see  that.” 

”  But  w'e  are  not  afraid  of  contagion,  are  we,  father  1  ” 
cried  Nizza,  appealing  to  the  piper. 

“Not  in  the  least,”  cried  Mike  ;  “  and  we  will  take  care 
the  poor  beast  touches  no  one  else.  Do  not,  harm  her,  sir, 
for  pity’s  sake,  do  not.  I  should  miss  her  sadly.” 

“  The  Lord  Mayor’s  commands  must  be  obeyed,”  re¬ 
joined  the  smith,  brutally. 

As  if  conscious  of  the  fate  aw'aiting  her,  poor  Bell  strug¬ 
gled  hard  to  get  free,  and  uttered  a  piteous  yell. 

“  You  are  not  going  to  kill  the  dog  1  ”  interposed  Leonard. 

“  Have  you  anything  to  say  to  the  contrary  1  ”  rejoined 
the  smith,  in  a  tune  calculated,  as  he  thought,  to  put  an  end 
to  further  interference. 

“  Only  this,”  replied  Leonard,  “  that  I  will  not  allow  it.” 

“  You  won't,  eh  !  ”  returned  the  smith,  derisively. 

“  I  w’ill  not,”  rejoined  Leonard ;  “  go  put  her  down,  and 
come  along. 

“  Go  your  own  way,”  replied  the  smith,  “  and  leave  me 
to  mine.” 

Leonard  answered  by  snatching  Bell  suddenly  from  his 
grasp.  Thus  liberated,  the  terrified  animal  instantly  flew 
to  her  mistress. 

“  Is  this  the  return  1  get  for  assisting  you  1  ”  cried  the 
smith,  savagely.  “  You  are  bewitched  by  a  pair  of  black 
eyes.  But  you  will  repent  what  you  have  done.” 

“  You  will  not  repent  it,  I  am  sure,”  replied  Nizza,  clasp¬ 
ing  Bell  to  her  bosom,  and  looking  gratefully  at  the  ap¬ 


prentice  ;  “1  shall  never  forget  your  kindness.  You  say 
ywu  are  in  search  of  a  citizen’s  daughter  and  a  nobleman,” 
she  continued.  “  About  half  an  hour  ago,  or  scarcely  so 
much,  I  was  awakened  by  the  opening  of  the  door  of  the 
southern  transept,  and,  peeping  out,  1  saw  three  persons — 
a  young  man  in  the  drets  of  a  watchman,  but  evidently  dis¬ 
guised,  and  a  very  beautiful  young  woman,  conducted  by  a 
middle-aged  female,  bearing  a  lantern — pass  through  the 
door-way  leading  to  Saint  Faith’s.  Perhaps  they  are  the 
very  persons  you  are  in  search  of.” 

“  They  are,”  replied  Leonard  ;  “  and  you  have  more 
than  ret'/iid  me  for  the  slight  service  I  have  rendered  you 
by  the  information.  We  will  instantly  repair  to  the  vaults 
Come  along,  friends.” 

So  saying,  and  accompanied  by  the  whole  of  the  assem¬ 
blage,  except  the  smith,  who  turned  to  depart,  he  set  off, 
and  passing  through  the  low  doorway  on  the  right  of  the 
choir,  descended  to  Saint  Faith’s.  He  found  the  subterra¬ 
nean  church  buried  iu  profound  darkness,  and  apparently 
wholly  untenaat«*d.  They  searched  every  corner  of  it,  but 
incfl’ectually.  At  length,  they  arrived  at  the  charnel,  and, 
crossing  it,  reached  the  door  of  the  vault  formerly  occupied 
by  the  sexton.  Ic  was  fasteaed,  but,  Leonard  knocking  vio¬ 
lently  against  it,  it  was  soon  opened  by  Judith  Malmayns, 
who  appeared  much  surprised,  and  not  a  little  alarmed,  at 
the  sight  of  so  many  persons.  She  w’as  not  alone,  and  her 
companion  was  Chowles,  who  was  seated  at  a  table,  on 
which  stood  a  flask  of  wine  and  a  couple  of  glasses.  The 
coflm-maker  appeared  a  good  deal  confused  at  being  caught 
in  such  a  situation,  though  he  endeavored  to  cover  his  em¬ 
barrassment  by  an  air  of  efirontery. 

“Where  is  the  Earl  of  Kochester — where  is  Amabell” 
demanded  Leonard  Holt. 

“  I  know  nothing  about  either  of  them,*’  replied  Judith. 
“  Why  do  you  put  these  questions  to  me  !” 

“  Because  you  admitted  them  to  the  cathedral,”cried  the 
apprentice,  furiously  ;  “  and  because  you  have  concealed 
them.  If  you  do  not  instantly  guide  me  to  their  retreat,  1 
will  make  you  a  terrible  example  to  all  such  evil-doers  in 
future.” 

“  I  know  not  why  you  threaten  me  thus,”  replied  Judith  ; 
“but  if  you  think  to  frighten  me,  you  are  mistaken.  Mr. 
Chowles  has  been  here  mure  than  two  hours.  Ask  him 
whether  he  has  seen  any  one.” 

“I  have  certainly  seen  no  one,”  asserted  Chowles. 
“  There  is  no  Amabel — no  Earl  of  Rochester,  here.  You 
must  be  dreaming,  young  man.” 

“  The  piper’s  daughter  affirmed  the  contrary,”  replied 
I«onard.  “She  said  she  saw  Mrs.  Malmayns  adini  e 
Earl  and  Amabel. 

“  See  lies,”  replied  Judith  fiercely.  But  suddenly  alter¬ 
ing  her  tone,  she  continued.  “11  1  had  admitted  them,  you 
would  find  them  here.” 

Leonard  looked  around  uneasily  He  was  but  half  con- 
viuced,  snd  yet  he  scarcely  knew  what  to  think. 

“  If  you  doubt  what  I  say  to  you,”  continued  Judith, 
“I  will  take  you  to  every  chamber  in  the  cathedral. 
You  will  then  be  satisfied  that  I  speak  the  truth.  But  1 
will  nut  have  this  mob  with  me.  Your  companions  must 
remain  here.” 

“  Ha  !  ”  cried  Leonard. 

“  What !  are  you  afraid  of  a  woman  1  ”  said  Judith,  con¬ 
temptuously. 

“  You  will  aw  ait  my  return  here,  friends,”  said  Leonard 
to  the  others. 

“Ay,  stop  with  me  and  make  yourselves  comfortable,” 
said  Chowles.  “  You  are  not  so  much  used  to  these  places 
as  I  am.  I  prefer  a  snug  cry^pt  like  this  to  the  best  room 
in  a  tavern — ha !  ha !  ” 

Attended  by  Judith,  Leonard  Holt  visited  every  chapel 
and  chamber  within  the  subterranean  church,  but  without 
success.  They  then  ascenued  *to  the  upper  structure,  and 
searched  the  choir,  the  transepts,  and  the  nave,  but  with 
BO  better  result. 

“  If  you  still  think  they  are  here,”  remarked  Judith,  “we 
will  mount  to  the  summit  of  the  tower.”  \ 

“  1  will  never  quit  the  cathedral  without  them,”  replied 
Leonard. 

“  Come  on,  then,”  returned  Judith. 

So  saying,  she  opened  a  door  in  the  wall  on  the  left  of 
the  choir,  and,  ascending  a  winding,  stone  staircase,  pre¬ 
sently  arrived  at  a  small  chamber,  and  desired  Leonard  to 
search  it.  The  apprentice  unsuspectingly  obeyed.  But  he 
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had  scarcely  set  foot  within  the  room,  when  the  door  was 
locked  behind  him,  and  he  was  made  aware  of  the  treach¬ 
ery  practised  upon  him  by  a  peal  of  mocking  laughter  from 
his  conductress. 


THE  SPIRITS  OF  AIR. 

BY  ISAAC  MCLELLAM,  JIU 

**  The  whole  of  Nstere  is  snimated.  The  world  teens  with  Spirits. 
The  very  sir  is  thick  with  them.  They  dance  ia  the  •unshine;  they 
ride  apon  the  beams  of  the  stars.  They  float  sheet  in  the  melodies 
of  mu>ie  ;  they  Beetle  ia  the  caps  of  flowens}  and  1  am  forced  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  never  a  flower  fades,  or  a  beam  passes  away,  without  some 
Beiuf  uouraing  the  brief  date  of  loveliness  on  earth.” — [James. 

I. 

Spirits,  gentle  spirits,  hll 
Every  verdant  grot  and  hill. 

Their  unnumbered  legions  rally 
In  the  moist  and  lonesome  valley. 

Thick  in  the  sweet  flowers  they  lie. 

In  the  violet’s  purple  eye  ; 

In  the  wild  rose  of  the  hedge. 

In  the  pink  that  crowns  the  l^ge  ; 
la  (he  lioneysuckle’s  bloom. 

In  the  hawthorn’s  soft  perfume  ; 

In  the  gay  sweet-pea  that  flings 
O’er  the  lattice  its  green  rings ; 

In  the  strawberry’s  snowy  cup. 

Where  the  wild  bees  love  to  sup. 

II. 

In  the  twinkling  leaves  that  quiver. 

O’er  (he  clearly  flowing  river  ; 

High  among  the  boughs  they  flit. 

On  the  topmost  twigs  they  sit. 

Joying  in  the  flaiidiing  gleam 
Of  the  wind-o’erwrinkled  stream. 

Oft  the  gaudy  blue-jay  sees 
Their  mad  gambols  o’er  the  trees  ; 

And  the  chattering  squirrels  meet 
On  the  oak  their  nimble  feet ; 

Oft  the  sky-ward  searing  lark 
Steps  their  airy  sports  to  mark  ; 

Oft  the  cawing  crow’s  keen  eye 
Views  them  as  they  circle  by ; 

Oft  the  lonely  wood-dove’s  brood 
Meets  them  in  the  untred  wood. 

III. 

In  the  earliest  beam  that  day 
Sprinkles  o’er  the  mountains  grey  ; 

In  the  tiniest  sparkling  mote. 

Thick  those  mystic  Beings  float ; 

In  the  flame  of  noon  they  ride ; 

And  when  mellow  eventide 
Flushes  with  its  yellow  flood 
Glassy  lake  and  waving  wood. 

Thick  their  fairy  myriads  crowd 
Each  bright  color  of  the  cloud  ; 

And  when  streams  the  white  moonlight 
O’er  the  azure  dome  of  night. 

And  when' twinkles  the  faint  star. 

In  its  trackless  course  aifar. 

Millions  of  these  spirits  stream 
Through  each  shooting,  sparkling  beam, 
nr. 

In  the  gushing  melodies. 

O’er  all  nature  that  arise  ; 

In  the  ocean’s  hollow  beat. 

Where  the  beach  and  billow  meet ; 

In  the  gurgle  of  the  brook. 

Whispering  in  the  woody  nook  ; 

In  the  murmur  of  the  leaves. 

When  the  grove  the  breeze  receives ; 

In  the  plaintive,  mellow  note 
Of  the  song  biid’s  chanting  throat ; 

In  the  honey-bee’s  long  hum. 

In  the  beetle’s  drowsy  drum ; 

In  the  warble  of  the  flute,  % 

In  the  soft,  melodious  lute  ; 

In  each  pleasing  earthly  sound 
Are  those  minghng  Spirits  found. 
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THE  VOW.* 

BV  M.  S.  L. 

As  I  was  travelling  through  a  small  village  in  Italy,  my 
attention  was  arrested  by  a  small  mansion,  partly  in  ruins. 
It  appeared  to  have  been  once  extremely  handMme  ;  the 
marble  pillars  that  had  formerly  supported  a  small  portico 
were  half  crumbling  into  pieces,  and  a  fountain  in  the  gar¬ 
den  was  choked  with  dust.  On  my  return  to  the  Inn  at 
which  I  lodged,  I  obtained  the  following  particulars  re¬ 
specting  it. 

This  once  lovely  cottage  was  formerly  inhabited  by  a  no¬ 
bleman,  his  wife,  and  one  daughter.  This  nobleman  was 
the  only  son  of  the  Comte  de  Valancere,  whom  he  had 
offended  by  marrying  against  his  will,  a  beautiful  orphan, 
a  poor  but  distant  relation  of  his  family.  In  the  first  burst 
of  his  rage  he  had  disinherited  his  son,  and  ere  he  was  re¬ 
conciled  to  him,  died,  leaving  the  whole  of  his  immense 
property  to  his  only  nephew,  the  next  heir.  His  son,  the 
Comte,  had  taken  possession  of  the  cottage,  which  had  been 
bequeathed  to  him,  by  an  EnglLsli  gentleman,  with  whom 
he  had  formed  an  intimate  friendship,  and  who  was  ia  vain 
seeking  to  recover  his  lost  health,  in  the  mild  climate  of 
Italy.  He  had  purchased  the  cottage,  intending  to  make  a 
long  sojourn  in  Italy,  but  his  hopes  of  recovering  were  dis¬ 
appointed,  and  he  had  died  within  a  few  months  of  (he 
Comte’s  father.  Here,  then,  he  had  resided  until  his 
daughter  was  seventeen  years  of  age.  When  she  was  first 
born,  her  father  had  vowsd  to  devote  her  to  a  Nunnery,  for 
he  was  overcome  with  grief  at  his  father’s  death,  and  de¬ 
termined  to  atone  in  (his  manner  for  his  disobedience  ta  his 
commands.  His  daughter,  the  lovely  Inen,  was  indeed 
beautiful ;  her  skin  of  the  clearest  brown,  her  finely  chiselled 
features,  and  her  clustering  raven  curls — all  combined  to 
render  her  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  fascinating  of 
beings.  Often  as  her  father  gazed  on  her  beautiful  form,  or 
listened  to  the  soft  tones  of  her  merry  laugh,  would  he  wish 
he  had  never  bound  himself  to  part  fiom  her.  It  was  about 
this  time  that  an  officer  of  the  French  army.  Captain  Du 
Villamont,  had  become  acquainted  with  the  Comte,  and 
was  an  inmate  of  the  cottage.  He  was  handsome,  noble, 
and  chivalric  ;  and  his  dark  eye  would  sparkle  with  his  en¬ 
thusiasm  as  he  related  the  many  dangers  he  had  paseed, 
or  a  shade  of  sadness  steal  over  his  face  as  he  described  th« 
dreadful  scenes  he  had  beheld.  And  it  w  as  no  wonder  that 
Ines  loved  him  ;  she  had  never  before  beheld  so  nohle,  so 
disinterested  a  character,  one  so  winning  in  his  manners, 
or  so  capable  of  gaining  her  affections ;  imd  the  began  to 
dread  her  future  fate  more  than  ever. 

Hitherto  she  had  dreamed  of  it  as  a  thing  far  off;  and  as, 
sooner  or  later,  she  knew  it  must  come,  and  that  she  was  to 
begin  her  noviciate  within  three  weeks,  she  bad  made  up 
her  mind  to  be  reconciled  to  it.  Bat  now  her  resolutions 
were  all  broken  ;  and  when  De  Villamont  declared  his  love 
for  her  to  her  father,  he  heard  for  the  first  time  of  the  life 
of  seclusion  she  was  destined  to  lead.  In  vain  did  they  im¬ 
plore  him  to  revoke  his  vow,  neither  the  tears  nor  entreaties 
of  Ines,  or  her  mother,  could  tom  him  freun  his  purpose.  It 
was  then  that  De  Villamont  implored  her  to  fly  with  him, 
become  his  bride,  **  And  then,”  exclaimed  he,  passionately, 
**  no  power  can  force  thee  from  me.”  At  first  she  could 
not  consent,  but  at  last  she  yielded  to  his  persussions  ;  for 
better  far,  thought  she,  to  become  the  wife  of  one  I  shall 
never  cease  to  love  than  to  take  upon  mo  vows  I  oonld  never 
fulfil.  But  mole  than  once  her  heart  smote  her  as  she  en¬ 
countered  the  kind  glanee  of  her  mother,  or  heard  the 
gentle  tone  of  her  voice  ;  but  when  she  remembered  her  fa¬ 
ther’s  vow,  and  knew  that 'm  a  lone  convent  cell  she  would 
be  forever  separated  from  them,  she  would  not,  biid  it  been 
in  her  power,  have  retracted  her  proousc. 

The  night  was  dark,  and  gave  forebodings  of  a  storm, 
yet  they  ^eded  it  not.  They  were  to  fly  to  the  rivers’ 
side,  and  a  small  boat  would  bear  them  over.  Ines  had 
left  in  her  room  a  note  addressed  to  her  mother,  in  which 
she  assured  them  naught  could  have  prevailed  on  her  to 
disobey  them  had  she  not  been  convinced  she  would  never 


>  *  Nore — Oer  rraden  will  join  with  os  is  approbation  of  thisvhort 
■keteh,  whea  they  loara  that  il  Is  the  prodaetion  of  a  yoaaf  lady  oat 
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have  been  contented  in  a  convert,  and  that  her  father  would  ' 
never  consent  to  her  marriage.  It  was  discovered,  how¬ 
ever,  sooner  than  lues  expected  ;  and  the  Compte  procured  ‘ 
the  only  boat  in  the  village,  and  immediately  followed 
them. 

Their  little  boat  danced  on  the  stormy  waves,  and  as  the 
Compte  and  his  boatmen  came  within  sight,  one  wave 
higher  than  usual  washed  over  them,  and  a  sudden  gust  ot 
wind  overturned  their  boat ;  a  stifled  cry  from  Ines  fell  on 
the  ears  of  her  heart-.striekcn  father,  and  all  was  still  save 
the  angry  dn^hings  of  the  water.  The  boatmen  put  all 
strength  to  their  oars,  and  came  to -the  spot  where  they  had 
last  beheld  the  boat ;  they  saw  a  body  rise  slowly  on  the 
water,  and  they  drew  in  1^  Villamont,  while  clasped  In  his 
arms  was  the  lovely  Ines  ! 

They  reached  the  cottage,  bearing  in  their  arms  the 
ifeless  bodies  of  the  lovers.  They  laid  them  down,  and 
with  a  deep  sigh  De  Villamont  slowly  recovered,  while, 
beside  the  bodyof  her  dead  child,  sat  the  mother  in  all  the 
stupidity  of  intense  grief.  She  seemed  without  the  power 
of  tears,  and  her  eyeballs  rolled  wildly  around  while  her 
long  dark  locks  hung  in  dishevelled  tresses. 

The  mother  never  recovered,  she  was  buried  beside  her 
child.  The  Comte’s  cousin,  who  had  inherited  his  father’s 
property,  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  in  his  last  moments 
confessed  that  his  uncle  had  made  another  will  before  he 
died,  by  which  he  left  his  property  to  his  son ;  but  tempted 
to  obtain  it  himself,  he  had  bribed  the  witnesses  and  de¬ 
stroyed  the  will.  The  Comte,  however,  din  not  long  enjoy 
his  riches,  but  died  within  a  year  after  his  wife  and  daught¬ 
er’s  death. 

As  for  De  Villamont,  the  lose  of  one  he  had  so  tenderly 
loved,  completely  unmanned  him,  and  ioining  his  army,  he 
fell,  covered  with  wounds,  in  the  flrat  encounter. 


CHARADE. 

la  wand’ring  in  a  distant  clime. 

My  Fimrr  returns  once  more; 

He  hath  whispered  at  the  Holy  Shrine 
That  Christian  hearts  adore. 

He  hath  been  where  the  sky  is  ever  blue, 

And  the  flow ’rets  are  ever  bright ; 

Ha  hath  watched  the  flre-fly’s  brilliant  hue 
’Mid  the  glow  of  eastern  night. 

He  hath  been  where  mighty  rivers  spring 
Over  sands  of  sparkling  gold  ; 

And  radiant  birds  with  starry  wing. 

Flit  through  the  forests  old. 

But  bowed  is  his  stately  figure  now. 

And  grey  is  his  raven  hair. 

And  deep  are  the  lines  on  his  noble  brew. 

For  my  Second  is  throned  there  ! 

And  the  langhln^  glance  of  his  eye  is  flown. 

Hie  life’s  wild  dream  is  past ; 

Weary  and  sad  to  his  childhood’s  home 
Tlie  Wanderer  comes  at  last. 

He  stands  in  the  midst  of  his  father’s  halls. 

Lit  by  the  sun’s  last  rays. 

But  no  kindly  voice  rings  through  the  walls. 
With  the  sounds  of  other  days. 

And  they  showed  him  to  a  lonely  tomb. 

Where  the  loved  of  his  boyhood  slept ; 

And  in  bitter  grief  through  the  midnight  gloom. 
His  vigil  there  he  kept. 

They  sought  him  when  bright  morning  snailed. 
But  his  heart’s  pulse  beat  no  mere  ; 

Peaceful  he  lay  as  a  sleeping  child. 

For  hie  weary  Whole  was  e'er  N.  ..YA. 


BLACIBERRY  PICKING..  ..LOVE  AND  HORNETS. 

Mister  Editor ;  Did  you  ever  in  the  hull  course  o’  your 
natteral  life  go  a  blackberryin’  1  If  you  haint,  golly  grashus, 
why  you  do  n’t  know  nothin’  ne  more  about  real  labor- 
savin’,  high-preshur,  galvanic-’lectifyin’  eport  than  the  butt 
eend  e’  nothin  arter  it ’s  been  whittled.  Lor’  ha’  massy 
upon  oflnss- holders !  why  nothin’  in  aJl  craation  can  come  up 
tu  blackberryin’,  but  gitten’  dumped  out’n  a  slay  intu  a  sno 
bank,  and  even  that  aint  as  good,  when  it  aint  a  moonshiny 
night.  Menny  and  menny  is  the  time  when  a  lot  o’  the 
Jordan  Spankers — that  ’s  what  our  village  boys  was  nick¬ 
named — would  raise  a  party  o’  gals,  arter  the  grain-har¬ 
vestin’  was  over,  and  afore  the  corn  and  taters  was  ripe, 
and  start  off  early  in  the  mnrnin*  for  Hop-Toad  Hill,  where 
the  blackberries  was  eenamost  as  plentiful  as  musskeeturs 
in  these  digging,  and  sich  all-fired  prime  times  as  we  ’d 
have  was  a  caution  tu  forriners.  Fust  off  when  ail  lands 
got  collected,  and  a  lot  o’  sutthin’  to  eat,  pork  an’  beans, 
new  cider,  gooseberry  pise,  green  corn,  ’lasses  gingerbread 
an’  a  smart  sprinklin’  of  other  good  things  was  pervided, 
we ’d  lokerraote  ;  the  gals  all  a  walkin'  by  theirselves,  and 
the  fellers  a  walkin’  by  theirselves  j  the  gals  with  their 
tongues  a  runnin’  about  scandle,  new  ribbins,  kaliko  gowns, 
and  sich  coasarns,  jest  as  fast  as  a  saw-mill  in  a  freshet ;  and 
the  fellers  a  gabblin’  about  horses,  cattle,  ginrral  musters 
an’  corn  shukkins — a  tellin’  how ’t  was  all  Ik«  Shaw’s  kere- 
lessness  that  made  his  grain  mouldy — that  Jim  Bingy  was 
the  orfulest  liar  that  ever  was,  and  that  Hen  Sprague  told 
uncle  Seth  that  Zeke  Armstrong’s  wife  had  heerd  how  that 
Harrison  Stebbins  had  n’t  the  funs  to  go  on  with  his  new 
frame  house,  an’  that  a  cornin’  so  strait  from  one  who ’d 
orter  know  all  about  it,  all  hands  sot  it  rite  down  for  a  fact, 
an’  said  that  it  served  him  jest  rite — an’  then  to  think  of  his 
havin’  the  sass  tu  bild  a  house,  without  tellin’  the  hull  vil¬ 
lage  how  menny  rooms  there  was  to  be  on  the  fust  floor, 
an’  he  a  member  o’  the  church,  tu — “  it  sorved  him  je$t 
riU,  by  cfackey !  ”  So  we ’d  keep  atorkin’  till  we  cum  to 
the  hill,  then  all  bands  div  rite  intu  the  hushes  and  bram- 
bles,  and  sich  a  scramblin’  and  scratchin’  for  blackberries  as 
there  was,  was  n’t  to  be  sneezed  at. 

It  happened  that  on  one  o’  these  blackberryin  frolics  that 
a  sarting  long-haired  feller,  with  a  lettle  bunch  rite  over  his 
mouth — iookin  at  a  distance  jest  as  though  he’d  ben  among 
the  pots  an*  kittles,  an  got  a  great  gob  of  crock  on  his  up-, 
per  lip — was  a  visrtin  down  our  way,  an  appeared  tu  have* 
taken  an  amazin  fancy  tu  Sally  Ann,  the  Sally  Ann  that  I ’d 
ben  payin  ’tentiens  tu  ;  kep  a  chattin  tu  her  the  hull  live 
long  time,  an’  I  snum  if  1  could  scarcely  bleve  my  own  nat¬ 
teral  senses,  when  he  begun  to  pick  berries  an’  put  ’em  intu 
her  basket,  an*  she  not  sayin’  a  word  agin  it.  Wal  I  guess 
as  how  I  was  a  leetle  riled,  tu  sec  myself  cut  an*  set  adrift 
in  that  fashion,  an’  I  had  a  gret  mined  tu  go  off  and  shine 
’round  some  other  gal  jest  for  spite,  but  somehow  ’rother  I 
wanted  to  keep  an  eye  on  that  dandy,  So  tu  Sally  says  I, 
“  there ’s  a  smart  sprinklin  o*  berries  over  here,  I  guess  a 
leetle  than  they  grow  around  your  way.”  ”  Oh,  they  ’re 
thick  as  puddin’  here,”  says  she.  *'  I  kalkilate  that  you 
ore  pooty  consumedly  thick,”  says.  **  You-aw  remarkn  atw 
demd  aupaufluoua*'  says  the  long  haired  creetur.  Suz  alive  ! 
but  wa’nt  my  dander  up,  to  hear  myself  called  a  ”  demd 
snporflus”— Klown  I  slat  the  basket  an  upsot  all  the  berries 
— marches  rite  up  tu  him  jest  as  brassy  as  a  hull  malicious 
trainin  an  says  I,  ”  ony  you  call  me  a  porpus  or  a  suporflus 
agin,  an’  see  how  I  ’ll  go  tu  work  an  spile  your  hansum 
countenance  for  ye.”  With  that,  Sally  she  bust  out  a  cryin, 
an  I  vow  if  I  could  help  a  boe-hesiu  a  leetle  myself,  1  felt 
so  conflusticated.  ”  Vou-me  lahming  wnder  aw  emito,” 
says  he,  *'  but  awnaw  demands  an  explatenation — mem  demd." 
”  Wal,”  says  I,  ”  your  langwidge  wants  ixplainin  that ’s  a 
fact.”  So  he  turned  round  tu  set  down,  hauled  out  bis 
hankercher,  an*  as  I  hope  to  be  saved  went  to  dustin  off  the 
top  of  a  hornets’  nest,  and  afore  one  could  say  “  git  out,” 
sot  down  on ’t  tu  ixplain.  Gorathua !  did  n’t  the  hornets 
come  at  him  for  squshin  their  nest,  an*  did  n’t  he  run  and 
hoHer,  an*  scoot  thro*  the  briar  bushes,  an*  tear  his  trowser- 
loons — an*  the  galssnikkered  out,  an’  the  fellers  haw-hawed 
till  they  was  eenamost  ded,  tu  see  that  dandy  marvill  down 
tu  the  main  read,  without  enny  hat,  his  trowses  all  split  up, 
his  hair  a  flyin*  in  the  wind  like  a  bosses  tail,  and  the  hor> 
nets  a  gotn  it  tu  kill.  Sally  was  shocking  shamed  of  actin 
I  so,  but  wo  soon  mads  up,  and  oiteh  prime  sport  as  all  hands 
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bad  for  the  rest  of  the  day  wa’nt  tu  be  beat.  Ixtcka 

niended  up  his  trowserloons — they  were  the  ony  ones  he 
had — and^  sneaked  oui’n  our  village  that  day  an’  haint 
showed  his  nose  there  since — the  poor  creetur  said  he  found 
BO  less  than  ttw  duzzem  ded  hornets  in  his  boots  arter  he 
took  ’em  off!  We  cum  from  blackberryin’  in  pairs  and  ! 
not  as  went — had  a  loud  cargo  o’  berries,  and  1  do  n’t  bleve  ! 
that  one  on  us  ’ll  ever  forgit  the  haw-hawin  we  had  about  | 
the  feller  whe  sot  down  on  the  hornets’  nest.  Yures  truly,  I 

JEHO:iHAPHAT  JlNKlNtt.  | 


WHEN  LOVE,  WHO  RULED. 

sr  THOMAS  Mooaa,  aso. 

When  Love,  who  ruled  as  Admiral  o’er 
His  rosy  mother's  isles  of  light. 

Was  cruising  off  the  Paphian  shore, 

A  sail  at  sunset  hove  in  sight. 

**  A  chase,  a  chase !  my  Cupids  all,” 
i3aid  Love,  the  little  Admiral. 

Aloft  the  wing6d  sailors  sprung, 

And,  swarming  up  the  mast  like  bees. 

The  snow-white  sails  expanding  dung. 

Like  broad  magnolias,  to  the  breeze. 

**  Yo  ho,  yo  ho,  my  Cupids  all !  ” 
iSaid  Love,  the  little  Admiral. 

The  chase  was  o’er — the  bark  was  caught — 
The  winged  crew  her  freight  explored  ; 
And  found ’t  was  just  as  Love  had  thought. 
For  all  was  contraband  aboard. 

A  prize,  a  prize,  my  Cupids  all !  ” 

Said  Love,  the  little  Admiral. 

Safe  stow’d  in  many  a  package  there. 

And  labell’d  slyly  o’er  as  Glass,” 

Were  lots  ef  all  th’  illegal  ware. 

Love’s  Cu8tum*House  forbids  to  pass. 

**  O’erhaul,  o’erhaul,  my  Cupids  all,” 

Said  Love,  the  little  Admiral. 

False  curls  they  found,  of  eveiy  hue. 

With  rosy  blushes,  ready  made  j 
And  teeth  of  ivory,  good  as  new. 

For  veterans  in  the  smiling  trade. 

**  Ho  ho,  ho  ho,  my  Cupids  all,” 

Said  Love,  the  little  Admiral. 

Mock  sighs,  too,— kept  in  bags  for  use. 
Like  breezes  bought  of  Lapland  seers, — 
Lay  ready  here  to  be  let  loose. 

When  wanted,  in  young  spinsters’  ears. 

“  Ha  ha,  ha  ha,  my  Cupids  all !  ” 

Said  Love,  the  little  Admiral. 

False  papers  next  on  board  were  found. 
Sham  invoices  of  dames  and  darts. 
Professedly  for  Paphos  bound. 

But  meant  for  Hymen’s  golden  marts. 

**  For  shame,  fur  shame,  my  Cupids  all !  ” 
Said  Love,  the  little  Admiral. 

Nay,  still  to  every  fraud  awake, 

lliose  pirates  all  Love’s  signals  knsw. 
And  hoisted  oft  his  flag,  to  make 
Rich  wards  and  heiresses  bring-to.* 

**  A  foe,  a  foe,  my  Cupid’s  all !  ” 

Said  Love,  the  little  Admiral. 

“  This  must  not  be,”  the  boy  exclaims — 

”  In  vain  1  rule  the  Paphian  seas. 

If  Love’s  and  Beauty’s  sovereign  names 
”  Are  lest  to  cover  frauds  like  these. 

”  Prepare,  prepare,  my  Cupids  all !  ” 

Said  Love,  the  little  Admiral. 

Each  Cupid  stood  with  lighted  match — 

A  broadside  struck  the  smuggling  fee. 
And  swept  the  whole  unhallowed  batch 
Of  Falsehood  to  the  depths  below. 

**  Huxza,  huzza !  my  Cupids  all !  ” 

Said  Love,  the  little  Admiral. 

*  **  Te  Baui»>To,  to  okeek  the  coarse  of  a  ship.”— I'sfeeaer. 


A  GERMAN  BEAUTY  AT  DINNER. 

Prom  anew  lovel  juat  pablislie«i  is  Londos, entitled  “Cecil  or  tks 
sdveatures  of  s  Cozcosib.” 

Our  soap  consisted  of  siiippings  of  cabbage  served  in 
the  water  in  which  they  were  boiled,  with  little  suet  diimp> 
lings  floating  on  the  top ;  our  fish  was  a  cold  pike,  with 
vinegar  sauce  garnished  with  rings  of  onions.  To  these, 
washed  down  by  a  gargle  of  Khenisli  ordirniit'e  (which,  like 
the  famous  Nauemburger,  served  to  indicate  where  vinegar 
grows  wild),  succeeded  a  dish  of  exceedingly  fat  botdii,  ac> 
companied,  Germanwise,  by  four  sauce-boats,  containing 
pickled  cherries,  a  pwr^t  ef  onions,  another  of  meer-araUigt 
and  a  black  nameless  compound  that  looked  and  smelt  mar¬ 
vellously  like  seima-tea. 

“  My  nerves  were  somewhat  shaken  perceiving  with 
what  heroic  fortitude  Wilhelniina  not  only  divided  her  fuh 
with  her  knife,  but  afterwards,  immersing  the  clumsy  blade 
in  the  vinegar  so  as  to  blacken  the  surface,  plunged  it  fear¬ 
lessly  into  her  mouth !  For  a  moment  1  was  apprehensive 
that  death  might  ensue.  But  as  »he  survived  it,  so  did  1. 
Of  the  fat  bouUi  and  senna-sauce  she  ate  with  voracity ; 
and  when  the  third  dish  was  placed  on  table,  consisting  of  a 
stew  of  wild-boar  swimming  in  stewed  apricots,  and  looking 
like  everything  that  was  nastiest  in  nature,  1  literally  shud¬ 
dered  at  the  unctuosity  of  lip  with  which  this  ethereal  be¬ 
ing  justified  her  carnivorous  propensities. 

**  Next  came  an  cterspme,  which  site  imbibed  with  equal 
astisfaction ;  then,  an  ill-roasted  joint  of  veal,  well-basted 
with  butter ;  and  two  or  three  soup-plates  of  garden-stuff, 
that  looked  as  if  ladled  out  a  weedy  ditch.  Then  wafers — 
then  salad — then  leveret,  that  must  have  forgotten  the  date 
of  its  own  killing  ; — then  cheese,  that  must  have  forgotten 
the  date  of  its  own  pressing  ; — then  fruit,  then  xueker 
krod — then  sugar-plums — then  coffes— then  kriaek  ;  to  say 
nothing  of  half-a-dozen  delicate  horad'mwtrt»f  such  an 
pickled  herring,  Brunswick  sausage,  slices  of  raw  ham, 
caviar,  and  other  creature-comforts  of  a  similar  nature. 

”  Gott  in  Himiiiel ! — to  see  the  idol  of  one's  soul  fill  thu 
lips  that  Leonardo  would  have  delighted  to  paint — lips  like 
the  half-open  bud  of!a  Boursault  rose — lips  that  seemed 
formed  only  to  emit  a  murmur  of  tenderness  and  joy — the 
plaint  of  Margaret — the  song  of  Thekla— to  see  those  lips 
dilate  to  receive  a  vile,  circumferential  slice  of  Braum- 
weiger  Bratwiirst.  Oh  !  Tommy  Moors— eh  !  Johannes 
Secundus — oh  !  Lord  Strangf'ord  !— oh  ;  Camoens  !— oh, 
every  body  else  who  has  ever  versified  upon  those  ruby  p<>r- 
tali^  the  Temple  of  Beauty — feel  for  me ! — Es  ruhrt  mich 
der  Schlag  auf  der  Stelle  ! 

”  The  horror  of  the  Arabian  husband  who  beheld  his 
wife  Amina  steal  to  t  e  churchyard  and  iudulgs  in  hsr  foul 
repast  of  human  flesh,  could  not  have  exceeded  mine.  I 
should  as  soon  have  expected  the  Venus  de  Medicis  or  Bel- 
videre  Apollo  to  sup  on  cheese  and  onions,  as  that  ethereal 
creature.  My  only  consolation  was  the  belief  that  this 
sylph,  this  Undine,  this  fay,  this  sprite,  might  perhaps  be 
trifiing  with  ray  sensibilities,  and  trying  the  force  of  my  at¬ 
tachment  by  the  preparation  of  enormities.” 

EIGHT- AND-THIRTY  ! 

**  Eight-and-thirty  is  a  frightful  epoch  in  the  life  of  a  wo¬ 
man  of  fashion.  Hot  rooms  and  cosmetics  place  it  on  a 
level  with  fifty,  in  the  lady  of  a  country  Squire.  The  stnig 
gle  between  departing  youth  and  coming  age  is  never  more 
awful !  A  little  elder,  and  the  case  becomes  too  clear  for 
dispute.  At  forty,  she  gives  up  the  field,  allowing  that 
time  has  the  best  of  ii.  But  for  the  five  preceding  years, 
those  years  during  which,  though  no  longer  pretty,  a  wo¬ 
man  may  be  still  handsome,  the  tug  of  war  Is  terrific.  A 
woman  never  prizes  her  beauty  half  so  much  as  when  it  is 
forsaking  her ;  never  comprehends  the  value  of  raven  locks 
till  revealed  by  the  contrast  ef  the  first  grey  hair  ;  never 
finds  out  that  her  waist  was  slim  and  her  form  gracefnl,  till 
she  has  been  accitsed  of  eubor^totnl. 

“  Brother  coxcombs !  if  you  would  have  a  proper  value 
set  upon  your  homage,  pay  your  court  to  a  woman  of 
eight-and-thirty.  The  flatter  of  a  littls  miss  pf  sixteen  is 
nothing  to  the  agitation  with  which  the  poor,  grateful  soul 
uplifts  her  he^  above  the  waters  of  oblivion,  in  which  she 
was  supeumbing.” 
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MASTER  HUMPHREY’S  CLOCK  * 

•y  CNABLBt  MCKBNt,  B»B. 

BARNAB7  RUDOB. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

If  Joseph  Wiilet,  the  denouaced  and  proscribed  of  ’pren¬ 
tices,  had  happened  to  be  at  home  when  his  father’s  courtly 
^est  presented  himself  before  the  Maypole  door — that  is, 
if  it  had  not  perrersely  chanced  to  be  one  of  the  half-dozen 
days  in  the  whole  year  on  which  be  was  at  liberty  to  ab¬ 
sent  himself  for  as  many  hours  without  question  or  re¬ 
proach — he  would  have  contrived,  by  hook  or  crook,  to 
dive  to  the  very  bottom  of  Mr.  Chester’s  mystery,  and  to 
come  at  his  purpose  with  as  much  certainty  as  though  he 
had  been  his  coniidential  adviser.  In  that  fortunate  case,  the 
lovers  would  have  had  quick  warning  of  the  ills  that  threat¬ 
ened  them,  and  the  aid  of  various  timely  and  wise  sugges¬ 
tions  to  boot ;  for  all  Joe’s  readiness  of  thought  and  action, 
and  all  his  sympathies  and  good  wishes,  were  enlisted  in 
favor  of  the  young  people,  and  were  staunch  in  devo¬ 
tion  to  their  cause.  Whether  this  disposition  arose  out  of 
his  old  prepossrssions  in  favor  of  the  young  lady,  whose 
history  had  surrounded  her  in  his  mind,  almost  from  his 
cracNe,  with  circumstaaees  of  unusual  interest ;  or  from  his 
attachment  toward  the  young  gentleman,  into  whose  confi¬ 
dence  he  had,  through  his  shrewdness  and  alacrity,  and  the 
rendering  of  sundry  important  services  as  a  spy  and  mes¬ 
senger,  almost  imperceptibly  gilded ;  whether  they  had 
their  origin  in  either  of  these  sources,  or  in  the  habit  nat¬ 
al^  to  youth,  or  in  the  constant  badgering  and  worrying  of 
his  venerable  parent,  or  in  any  hidden  little  lore  affair  of 
his  own  which  gave  him  something  of  a  fellow-feeling  in 
the  matter ;  it  is  needless  to  inquire — especially  as  Joe  was 
out  of  the  way,  and  had  no  opportunity  on  that  particular 
occasion  of  testifying  to  his  sentiments  either  on  one  side 
or  the  ether. 

ft  was,  in  fact,  the  twenty-fifth  of  March,  which,  as  most 
people  know  to  their  cost,  is,  and  has  been  time  out  of  mind, 
one  of  those  unpleasant  epochs  termed  quarter-days.  On  i 
this  twenty-fifth  of  March,  it  was  John  Willet’s  pride  annu¬ 
ally  to  settle^  in  hard  cash,  his  account  with  a  certain  vint¬ 
ner  and  distiller  in  the  city  of  London  ;  to  give  into  whose 
hands  a  oanvass  bag  containing  its  exact  amount,  and  not  a 
penny  more  or  less,, was  the  end  and  object  of  a  journey  for 
Joe,  so  surely  as  the  year  and  day  came  round. 

This  jenrney  was  performed  upon  an  old  grey  mare,  con¬ 
cerning  whom  John  had  an  indistinct  set  of  ideas  hovering 
about  him,  to  the  effect  that  she  could  win  a  plate  or  cup  if 
she  tried.  She  net[qr  had  tried,  and  probably  she  never 
would  now,  being  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age, 
short  in  wind,  long  in  body,  and  raither  the  worse  for  wear 
in  respect  of  her  mane  and  tail.  Notwithstanding  these 
slight  defects,  John  perfectly  gloried  in  the  animal ;  and 
when  she  was  brought  round  to  the  door  by  Hugh,  actually 
retired  into  the  bar,  and  there,  in  a  secret  grove  of  lemons, 
laughed  witli  pride. 

”  There ’s  a  bit  of  horseflesh,  Hugh !”  said  John,  when 
he  had  recovered  enough  aelf-command  to  appear  at  the 
door  again.  **  There ’s  a  comely  creatur !  There ’s  high 
mettle  \  There ’s  bone  f  ” 

There  was  bone  enough  beyond  all  doubt;  and  so  Hugh 
seemed  to  think,  as  he  mt  sideways  in  the  saddle,  lazily 
doubled  up  with  his  chin  nearly  touching  bis  knees ;  and 
heedless  of  the  dangling  fstirrups  and  loose  bridle-rein, 
sauntered  up  and  down  on  the  little  green  before  the  door,  i 

**  Mind  you  t^e  good  care  of  her,  sir,”  said  John,  ap¬ 
pealing  from  this  insensible  person  to  his  eon  and  heir,  who 
now  appeared,  fully  equipped  and  ready.  **  Do  n’t  you  ride 
hard.” 

**  I  should  be  nuzzled  te  do  that,  I  think,  father,”  Joe  te- 
plied,  casting  a  oiscensolate  look  at  the  animal. 

**  None  of  your  impudence,  sir,  if  you  please,  *  retorted 
eld  John.  *'  What  would  yon  ride,  sir  t  A  wild  ass  or  se- 
bia  would  be  too  tame  for  you,  would  n’t  he,  eh  sir.” 
You  *d  like  to  ride  a  roaring  lion,  would  n’t  you  sir,  eh  sir  1 
Honld  your  tongue,  sir.”  when  Mr.*  Willet,  in  his  difler- 
ences  with  his  son,  had  exhausted  all  the  questions  that  oc- 

*  Com  laued  fren  page  309.  I 


curred  to  him,  and  Joe  had  said  nothing  at  all  in  answer, 
he  generally  wound  up  by  bidding  him  hold  his  tongue. 

**  And  what  does  the  boy  mean,”  added  Mr.  Willet,  after 
he  had  stared  at  him  for  a  little  time,  in  a  species  of  stupe¬ 
faction,  **  by  cocking  his  hat,  to  such  an  extent !  Are  yon 
a  going  to  kill  the  wintner,  sirl  ” 

“  No,”  said  Joe,  tartly  ;  ”  I ’m  net.  **  Now  your  mind’s 
at  ease,  father.” 

“  With  a  milintary  air,  too!  ”  said  Mr.  Willet,  survey¬ 
ing  him  from  top  to  toe  ;  **  with  a  swaggering,  fire-eating, 
billing-water  drinking  sort  of  way  with  him!  And  what 
do  you  mean  by  pulling  up  the  crocuses  and  snowdrops,  eh 
sir  1  ” 

”  It*  s  only  a  little  nosegay,”  said  Joe,  reddening. 

**  There ’s  no  harm  in  that,  I  hope  1  ” 

“  You’re  a  boy  of  business,  you  are,  sir!”  said  Mr. 
Willet,  disdainfully,  **  to  go  supposing  that  wintners  care 
for  nosegays.” 

I  do  n’t  suppose  any  thing  of  the  kind,”  returned  Joe. 

”  Let  them  keep  their  red  noses  for  bottles  and  tankards. 
These  are  going  to  Mr.  Varden’s  house.” 

”  And  do  you  suppose  he  minds  such  things  as  crocuses  I” 
demanded  John. 

**  I  do  n’t  know,  and  to  say  the  truth,  I  do  n’t  care,”  said 
Jos.  **  Conte,  father,  give  me  the  money,  and  in  the  name 
of  patience  let  me  go.” 

”  There  it  is,  sir,”  replied  John  ;  and  take  care  of  it ; 
and  mind  you  do  n’t  m^e  too  much  haste  back,  but  give 
the  mare  a  long  rest. — Do  you  mind  1  ” 

‘‘  Ay,  I  mind,”  returned  Joe.  “  She  ’ll  need  it.  Heaven 
knows.” 

'*  And  do  n’t  you  score  up  too  much  at  the  Black  Lion,” 
said  John.  ”  Mind  that,  too.” 

“Then  why  don’t  you  let  me  have  some  money  of  my 
own  1  ”  retorted  Joe,  sorrowfully  ;  ”  why  do  n’t  you, 
father  1  What  do  you  send  me  into  London  for,  giving 
me  only  the  right  to  call  for  my  dinner  at  the  Black  Lion, 
which  you  ’re  to  pay  for  next  time  you  go,  as  if  1  was  not 
to  be  trusted  with  a  few  shillings  1  Why  do  you  use  me 
like  thisl  It ’s  not  right  of  you.  You  can’t  expect  me  to 
be  quiet  under  it.” 

”  Let  him  have  money  !”  cried  John,  in  a  drowsy  re¬ 
verie.  What  does  he  call  money — guineas  1  Has  n’t  he 
got  money  1  Over  and  above  the  tolls,  has  n’t  he  one  and 
sixpence  1  ” 

“  One  and  sixpence  !  ”  repeated  his  son  contempt¬ 
uously. 

“Yes,  sir,”  returned  John,  “  one  and  sixpence.  When 
I  was  your  age,  I  had  never  seen  so  much  money,  in  a 
heap.  A  shilling  of  it  is  in  case  of  accidents — the  mare 
casting  a  shoe,  or  the  like  of  that.  The  other  sixpence  is 
to  spend  in  the  diversions  of  London ;  and  the  diversion  I 
recommend  is  going  to  the  top  of  the  Monument,  and  sit- 
I  ting  there.  There  ’a  no  temptation  there,  sir — no  drink — 

I  no  young  women — no  bad  characters  of  any  sort — nothing 
I  but  imagination.  That ’s  the  way  I  enjoyed  myself  when 
I  was  your  age,  sir.” 

To  this,  Joe  made  no  answer,  but  beckoning  Hugh,  leaped 
into  the  saddle  and  rode  away ;  and  a  very  stalwart,  manly 
horseman  he  looked,  deserving  a  better  charger  than  it  was 
his  fortune  to  bestride.  John  stood  staring  after  him,  or 
rather  after  the  grey  mave,  (for  he  had  no  eyes  for  her 
rider,)  until  man  and  beast  had  been  out  of  sight  seme 
twenty  minutes,  when  he  began  to  think  they  were  gone, 
and,  slowly  re-entering  the  house,  fell  into  a  gentle  doze. 

The  unfortunate  grey  mare,  who  was  the  agony  of  Joe’s 
life,  floundered  along  at  her  own  will  and  pleasure  until  the 
Maypole  was  no  longer  visible,  and  then,  contracting  her 
legs  into  what  in  a  puppet  would  have  been  looked  upon  as 
a  clumsy  and  awkward  imitation  of  a  canter,  mended  her 
pace  all  at  once,  and  did  it  of  her  own  accord.  The  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  her  rider’s  usual  mode  of  proceeding, 
which  suggested  this  improvement  in  hers,  impelled  her 
likewise  te  turn  up  a  bye-way,  leading->not  to  London,  but 
through  lanes  running  parallel  with  the  road  they  had  come, 
and  passing  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  ths  Maypole, 
which  led  Anally  is  an  inclosure  surrounding  a  laige,  old, 
red-brick  mansion — the  same  of  which  mention  was  made 
as  the  Warren  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  history.  Coming 
to  a  dead  stop  in  a  little  copse  thereabout,  she  suffered  her 
rider  to  dismount  with  right  good-will,  and  to  tie  her  to  the 
trunk  of  a  tree. 

**  Slay  there,  old  girl,”  said  Joe)  **  aad  let  us  see  whether 
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there  ’i  any  little  commietiioo  fur  me  to-day.”  So  saying, 
he  left  her  to  browze  upon  such  stunted  grass  and  weeds 
as  happened  to  grow  within  the  length  of  her  tether, 
and  passing  through  a  wicket  gate,  entered  the  grounds  on 
foot. 

The  pathway,  after  a  very  few  minutes’  walking,  brought 
him  close  to  the  house,  toward  which,  and  especially 
toward  one  particular  window,  he  directed  many  covert 
glances.  It  was  a  dreary,  silent  building,  with  echoing 
courtyards,  desolated  turret-ehambers,  and  whole  suites  of 
rooms  shut  up  and  mouldering  to  ruin. 

The  terrace-garden,  dark  with  the  shade  of  overhanging 
trees,  had  an  air  of  melancholy  that  was  quite  oppressive. 
Great  iron  gates,  disused  for  many  years,  and  red  with  rust, 
drooping  on  their  hinges  and  overgrown  with  long  rank 
grass,  seemed  as  though  they  tried  to  sink  into  the  ground, 
and  hide  their  fallen  state  among  the  friendly  weeds.  The 
fantastie  monsters  on  the  walls,  green  with  age  and  damp, 
and  covered  here  and  there  with  moss,  looked  grim  and 
desolate.  Thera  was  a  sombre  aspect  even  on  that  part  of 
the  mansion  which  was  inhabited  and  kept  in  good  repair, 
that  struck  the  beholder  with  a  sense  of  sadness  ;  of  some¬ 
thing  forlorn  and  failing,  whence  cheerfulness  was  ban¬ 
ished.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  imagine  a  bright  fire 
blazing  in  the  dull  and  darkened  rooms,  or  to  picture  any 
gaiety  of  heart  or  revelry  that  the  frowning  walls  shut  in. 
It  seamed  a  place  where  such  things  had  been,  but  could  be 
no  more — the  very  ghost  of  a  house,  haunting  the  old  spot 
in  its  old  outward  form — and  that  was  all. 

Much  of  this  decayed  and  sombre  look  was  attributable, 
no  doubt,  to  the  death  of  its  former  master,  and  the  temper 
of  its  present  occupant ;  but  remembering  the  tale  con¬ 
nected  with  the  mansion,  it  seemed  the  very  place  for 
such  a  deed,  and  one  that  might  have  been  its  predestined 
theatre  years  upon  years  ago.  Viewed  with  reference  to 
this  legend,  the  sheet  of  water  where  the  steward’s  body 
and  been  found,  appeared  to  wear  a  black  and  sullen 
character,  such  as  no  other  pool  might  own  ;  the  bell  upon 
the  roof  that  had  told  the  tale  of  murder  to  the  midnight 
wind,  became  a  very  phantom  whose  voice  would  raise 
the  listener’s  hair  on  end  ;  and  every  leafless  bough  that 
nodded  to  another,  had  its  stealthy  whispering  of  the 
c  ime. 

Joe  paced  up  and  down  the  path,  sometimes  stopping  in 
affected  contemplation  of  the  buildingor  the  prospect,  some¬ 
times  leaning  against  a  tree  with  an  assumed  air  of  idleness 
and  indifference,  but  always  keeping  an  eye  upon  the 
window  he  had  singled  out  at  first.  After  some  lutrter  of 
an  hour’s  delay,  a  small  white  hand  was  waved  to  him  for 
an  instant  from  this  casement,  and  the  young  man,  with  a 
respectful  bow,  departed ;  saying  under  his  breath  as  he 
crossed  his  horse  again,  **  No  errand  for  me  to-day  !  ” 

But  the  air  of  smartness,  the  cock  of  the  hat  to  which 
John  Willet  had  objected,  and  the  spring  nosegay,  all  be¬ 
tokened  some  little  errand  of  his  own,  having  a  more  in¬ 
teresting  object  than  a  vintner  or  even  a  locksmith.  So,  in¬ 
deed,  it  turned  out ;  for  when  he  had  settled  with  the  vint¬ 
ner — whose  place  of  business  was  down  in  some  deep  cel¬ 
lars  hard  by  Thames-street,  and  who  was  as  purple-faced  an 
old  gentleman  as  if  he  had  all  his  life  supported  their 
arched  roof  on  his  head — when  he  had  settled  the  account, 
and  taken  the  receipt,  and  declined  tasting  more  than  three 
glasses  of  old  sherry,  to  the  unbounded  astonishment  of  the 
purple-faced  vintner,  who,  gimlet  in  hand,  had  projected  an 
attack  upon  at  least  a  score  of  dusty  casks,  and  who  stood 
transfixed,  or  morally  gimletsd  as  it  were,  to  his  own  wall 
— when  h«  had  done  all  this,  and  disposed  besides  of  a  fru¬ 
gal  dinner  at  the  Black  Lion  in  Whitechapel;  spuming  the 
Monument  and  John’s  advice,  he  turned  his  steps  toward 
the  locksmith's  house,  attracted  by  the  eyes  of  blooming 
Dolly  Varden. 

Joe  was  by  no  means  a  sheepish  fellow,  but,  for  all  that, 
when  ha  got  to  the  corner  of  the  street  in  which  the  lock¬ 
smith  lived,  he  could  by  no  means  make  up  his  mind  to 
walk  straight  to  the  house.  First,  he  resolved  to  stroll  up 
another  street  for  five  minutes,  then  up  another  street  for 
five  minutes  more,  and  so  on  until  he  had  lost  full  half  an 
hour,  when  he  made  a  bold  plunge,  and  found  himself  with 
a  red  fiaoe  and  a  beating  heart  in  the  smoky  workshop. 

**  Joe  Willet,  or  his  ghost !  ”  said  Varden,  rislAg  from  the 
deak  at  which  he  was  busy  with  his  books,  and  looking  at 
kiju  under  his  spectacles.  **  Which  is  it  1  Jee  la  the 


1  ek  1  That 's  hearty.  And  how  are  all  the  Chigwell  com¬ 
pany,  Joe  1  ” 

”  Much  as  usual,  sir — they  and  1  agree  as  well  as  ever.” 

**  Well,  well !  ”  said  the  locksmith.  *‘  We  must  be  ps- 
tient,  Joe,  and  bear  with  old  folks’s  foibles,  flow’s  the 
mare,  Joe  I  Does  she  do  the  four  miles  an  hour  as  easily 
as  ever  1  Ha,  ha,  ba!  Dues  she,  Joe  I  Eh  1 — What  have 
we  there,  Joe — a  nosegay  1” 

“  A  very  poor  one,  sir — I  thought  Miss  Dolly — ” 

No,  no,”  said  Gabriel,  dropping  his  voice  and  shaking 
his  head,  **  not  Dolly.  Give ’em  to  her  mother,  Joo  A 
great  deal  better  give  ’em  to  her  mother.  Would  you  mind 
giving  ’em  to  Mrs.  Varden,  Jos  1  ” 

“  Oh  no,  sir,”  Joe  replied,  and  endeavoring,  but  not  with 
the  greatest  possible  success,  to  hide  his  disappointment. 

‘‘  I  shall  be  very  glad,  I ’m  sure.” 

**  That ’s  right,”  said  the  locksmith,  patting  him  on  the 
back.  “  It  don’t  matter  who  has  ’em,  Joe  1  ” 

”  Not  a  bit,  sir.” — Dear  heart,  how  the  words  stuck  in 
his  throat ! 

“Come  in^”  said  Gabriel.  **1  have  just  been  sailed  to 
tea.  She ’s  in  the  parlor.” 

“  She,”  thought  Joe.  “Which  of  ’em,  I  wonder — Mrs. 
or  Miss  1  ”  The  locksmith  settled  the  doubt  as  neatly  us 
if  it  had  been  expressed  aloud,  by  leading  him  to  (he  door, 
and  saying,  “  Martha,  my  dear,  here ’s  young  Mr.  Willet.” 

Now,  Mrs.  Varden,  regarding  the  Maypole  as  a  sort  of 
human  man-trap,  or  decoy  for  husbands;  viewing  its  pro¬ 
prietor,  and  all  who  aided  and  abetted  him,  in  the  light  of 
so  many  poachers  among  Christian  men  ;  and  believing, 
moreover,  that  the  publicans  coupled  with  sinners  in  Holy 
Writ  were  veritable  licensed  victuallers;  was  far  from 
being  favorably  disposed  toward  her  visitor.  Wherefore  she 
was  taken  faint  directly ;  and  being  duly  presented  with  the 
crocuses  and  snowdrops,  divined  on  further  consideration 
that  they  were  the  occasion  of  the  languor  which  had 
seized  upon  her  spirits.  “I ’m  afraid  1  could  a’t  bear  the 
room  another  minute,”  said  the  good  lady,  “  if  they  te- 
mained  here.  IVtndd  you  excuse  niy  putting  them  out  of 
window  1  ” 

Joe  begged  she  would  n’t  mention  it  on  any  account,  and 
smiled  feebly  as  he  saw  them  deposited  on  the  sill  outside. 
11'  anybody  could  have  known  the  pains  he  had  taken  to 
make  up  that  despised  and  misused  bunch  of  flowers ! — 

“  I  feel  it  quite  a  relief  to  get  rid  of  them,  I  assure  you,” 
said  Mrs.  Varden.  “  I ’m  better  already.”  And  indeed  she 
did  appear  to  have  plucked  up  her  spirits. 

Joe  expressed  his  gratitude  to  Providence  for  th'is  favor¬ 
able  dispensation,  and  tried  to  look  as  if  he  did  n’t  wonder 
where  Dolly  was. 

“  You  ’re  sad  people  at  Chigwell,  Mr.  Joseph,”  said 
Mrs.  V. 

“  I  hope  not,  ma’am,”  returned  Joe. 

“  You  ’re  the  cruellest  and  aiost  inconsiderate  people  ia 
the  world,”  said  Mrs.  Varden,  bridling.  “  I  wonder  old 
Mr.  Willet,  having  been  a  married  man  himself,  does  n’t 
know  better  than  to  conduct  himself  as  he  does.  Hiu  doing 
it  for  profit  is  no  excuse.  I  w  uuld  rather  pay  the  money 
twenty  times  over,  and  have  Varden  come  home  like  a  re¬ 
spectable  aad  sober  tradesman.  If  tliere  is  ona  character,” 
said  Mrs.  Varden,  with  great  emphasis,  “that  ofiends  and 
disgusts  me  more  than  anotlier,  it  is  a  sot.” 

“  Come,  Martha,  my  dear,”  said  the  locksuHh,  cheerily, 
“  let  us  have  tea,  aud  do  n’t  let  us  talk  about  sots.  There 
are  none  here,  and  J«e  do  n’t  want  to  hear  about  them,  I 
dare  say.” 

At  this  crisis,  Miggs  appeared  with  toast. 

“  I  dare  say  he  does  not,”  said  Mrs.  Varden  ;  “  and  I 
dare  say  you  do  net,  V'^arden.  It ’s  a  very  unpleasant  sub¬ 
ject,  I  have  no  doub^,  though  I  won’t  say  it ’s  personal” — 
Miggs  coughed — “  wnatever  I  may  be  forced  to  think  ” — 
Miggs  sneezed  expressively.  “  You  never  will  know,  Var¬ 
den,  ^d  nobody  at  young  Mr.  Willet’s  age — you  *11  excuse 
me,  sir — can  be  expected  to  knew,  what  a  woman  suffers 
when  she  is  waiting  under  aucb  circumstances.  If  you 
do  n’t  believe  me,  as  I  knew  you  do  a’t,  here ’s  Miggs,  who 
is  only  teo  often  a  witness  of  it — ask  her.” 

“  Oh !  she  were  very  bad  the  other  night,  sir,  indeed  she 
were,”  said  Miggs.  “  If  you  had  n’t  the  sweetness  of  an 
angel  In  you,  mim,  I  de  n’t  think  you  could  abear  it,  1  raiy 
do  n’t.” 

“  Miggs,”  said  Mrs.  Varden,  “  you  ’re  profane.” 

“  Begging  your  pardon,  mim,”  returned  Miggs,  with 
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shrill  riipidky,  “  such  was  not  my  intentions,  and  such  I  !  smiling  houi<«wife,  “  to  preserve  my  spirits  at  all ;  and  how 
hope  is  not  my  character,  though  1  am  bat  a  servant.”  |  I  do  it  1  can  scarcely  tell.”  ’ 

“  Answering  me,  Miggs,  and  providing  yourself,”  retorted  ”  Ah,  mim,”  sighed  Miggs,  ”  begging  your  pardon  for  the 
her  mistress,  looking  round  with  dignity,  “  is  one  and  the  j  interruption,  there  a’n’t  a  many  like  you.” 
same  thing.  How  dare  you  speak  of  angels  in  connection  j  “Take  away,  Miggs,”  said  Mrs.  Varden,  rising,  “  take 
with  your  sinful  fellow-beings — mere  ’’-—said  Mrs.  Varden,  [  away,  pray.  I  know  I  'm  a  restraint  here,  and  as  I  wish 
glancing  at  herself  in  a  neighboring  mirror,  and  arranging  everybody  to  enjoy  themselves  as  they  best  can,  I  feel  I  had 
ha  ribbon  of  her  cap  in  a  more  becoming  fashion — “mere  ,  better  go.” 

worms  and  grovellers  as  we  are !  ”  |  “  No,  no,  Martha,”  cried  the  locksmith.  “  Stop  here. 

“  I  did  not  intend,  mim,  if  you  please,  to  give  offence,”  j  I ’m  sure  we  shall  be  very  sorry  to  lose  you,  eh,  Joe  1  ”  Joe 
said  Miggs,  confident  in  the  strength  of  her  compliment,  and  started,  and  said,  “  Certainly  ” 

developing  strongly  in  the  throat  as  usual,  “  and  I  did  not  |  “  Thank  you,  Varden,  my  dear,”  returned  his  wife  ;  “but 

expect  it  would  be  took  as  such.  I  hope  I  know  my  own  j  I  know  youi  wishes  better.  Tobacco,  and  beer,  or  spirits, 
nn worthiness,  and  that  I  hate  and  despite  myself  and  all  i  have  much  greater  attractions  than  any  /  can  boast  of,  and 
my  fellow  creatures  as  every  practicable  Christian  should.”  therefore  I  shall  go  and  sit  up  stairs  and  look  out  of  the 
“  You  ’ll  have  the  goodness,  if  you  please,”  said  Mrs.  !  window,  my  love.  Good  night,  Mr.  Joseph.  I ’m  very 
Varden,  loftily,  “  to  step  up  stairs  and  see  if  Dolly  has  fin-  |  glad  to  have  seen  you,  and  only  wish  1  could  have  provided 
ished  dressing,  and  tell  her  that  the  chair  that  was  ordered  '  something  more  suitable  te  your  taste.  Remember  me  very 
for  her  will  be  here  in  a  minute,  and  that  if  she  keeps  it  |  kindly,  if  you  please,  to  old  Mr.  Willet,  and  tell  him  that 
waiting,  I  shall  send  it  away  that  instant.  I  ’ra  sorry  to  !  whenever  he  comes  here  I  have  a  crow  to  pluck  with  him. 
see  that  you  do  n’t  take  your  tea,  Varden,  and  that  you  |  Good  night !  ” 

do  n’t  take  yours,  Mr.  Joseph;  though  of  course  it  would  Having  uttered  these  words  with  great  sweetness  of  man- 
be  foolish  of  me  to  expect  that  any  thing  that  can  be  had  at  ner,  the  good  lady  dropped  a  curtsey  remarkable  for  its  con- 
home,  and  in  the  company  of  females,  would  please  you.”  descension,  and  serenely  withdrew. 

This  pronoun  was  understood  in  the  plurd  sense,  and  And  it  was  for  this  Joe  had  looked  forward  to  the  twenty- 
included  both  gentlemen,  upon  both  of  whom  it  was  rather  fifth  of  March  for  weeks  and  weeks,  and  had  gathered  the 
hard  and  undeserved,  for  Gabriel  had  applied  himself  to  the  flowers  with  so  much  care,  and  had  cocked  his  hat,  and 
meal  with  a  very  promising  appetite,  until  it  was  spoilt  by  made  himself  so  smart !  This  was  the  end  of  all  his  bold 
Mrs.  Varden  herself,  and  Joe  had  as  great  a  liking  for  the  determination,  resolved  upon  for  the  hundredth  time,  to 
female  society  of  the  locksmith’s  house— or  for  a  part  of  it,  speak  out  to  Dolly,  and  tell  her  how  he  loved  her !  To  see 
at  all  events — as  man  could  well  entertain.  her  for  a  minute — for  but  a  minute — to  find  her  going  out 

But  he  had  no  opportunity  of  saying  any  thing  in  his  own  to  a  party,  and  glad  to  go ;  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  common 
defence,  for  at  that  moment  Dolly  herself  appeared,  and  pipe-smoker,  beer-bibber,  spirit-guzxler,  and  tosspot !  He 
struck  him  quite  dumb  with  her  beauty.  Never  had  Dolly  bade  farewell  to  his  friend  the  locksmith,  and  hastened  to 
looked  so  handsome  as  she  did  then,  in  all  the  glow  and  take  horse  at  the  Black  Lion,  thinking  as  he  turned  toward 
pace  of  youth,  with  all  her  charms  increased  a  hundred  home,  as  many  another  Joe  has  thought  before  and  since, 
fold  by  a  most  becoming  dress,  by  a  thousand  little  coquet-  I  that  here  was  an  end  to  all  his  hopes — that  the  thing  was 
tish  ways  which  nobody  could  assume  with  a  better  grace,  impossible  and  never  could  be — that  she  did  n’t  care  for 
and  all  the  sparkling  expectation  of  that  accursed  party.  It  him — that  he  was  wretched  for  life — and  that  the  only  con¬ 
ic  impossible  to  tell  how  Joe  hated  that  party,  wherever  it  genial  prospect  left  for  him,  was  to  go  for  a  soldier  or  a 
was,  and  all  the  other  people  who  were  going  to  it,  who-  !  sailor,  and  get  some  obliging  enemy  to  knock  his  brains  out 
ever  they  were.  as  soon  as  possible. 

And  she  hardly  looked  at  him — no,  hardly  looked  at  him.  - 

And  when  the  chair  was  seen  through  the  open  door  com-  CHAPTER  XIV. 

ing  blundering  into  the  workshop,  she  actually  clapped  her  Joe  Willet  rode  leisurely  along  in  his  desponding  mood, 
hands  and  seemed  glad  to  go.  But  Joe  gave  her  his  arm  picturing  the  locksmith's  daughter  going  down  long  coun- 
— there  was  some  comfort  in  that — and  handed  her  into  it.  try-dances,  and  poussvtting  dreadfully  with  bold  strangers 
To  see  her  seat  herself  inside,  with  her  laughing  eyes  — which  was  almost  too  much  to  bear — when  he  heard  the 
brighter  than  diamonds,  and  her  hand — surely  she  had  the  tramp  of  a  horse’s  feet  behind  him,  and  looking  back,  saw 
prettiest  hand  in  the  world — on  the  ledge  of  the  open  win-  a  well-mounted  gentleman  advancing  at  a  smart  canter, 
dow,  and  her  little  finger  provokingly  and  pertly  tilted  up.  As  this  rider  passed,  he  checked  his  steed,  and  called  him 
as  if  it  wondered  why  Joe  didn’t  squeeze  or  kiss  it !  To  of  the  Maypole  by  hw  name.  Joe  set  spurs  to  the  grey 
think  how  well  one  or  two  of  the  modest  snowdrops  would  mare,  and  was  at  his  side  directly. 

have  become  that  delicate  boddice,  and  how  they  were  ly-  “  I  thought  it  was  you,  sir,”  he  said,  touching  his  bat. 
ini^  neglected  outside  the  parlor  window !  To  see  how  “  A  fair  evening,  sir.  Glad  to  see  you  out  of  doors  again.” 
Miggs  locked  on,  with  a  face  expressive  of  knowing  how  The  gentleman  smiled  and  nodded.  “  What  gay  doings 
all  this  loveliness  was  got  up,  and  of  being  in  the  secret  of  have  been  going  on  to-day,  Joe  1  Is  she  as  pretty  as  ever  1 
every  string,  and  pin,  and  hook,  and  eye,  and  of  saying  it  ain’t  Nay,  do  n’t  blush,  man.” 

half  as  real  as  you  think,  and  I  could  look  quite  as  well  my-  “  If  I  colored  at  all,  Mr.  Edward,”  said  Joe,  “  which  I 
self  if  I  took  the  pains !  To  hear  that  provoking  precious  lit-  did  n’t  know  I  did,  it  was  to  think  I  should  have  been  such 
tie  scream  when  the  chair  was  hoisted  on  its  poles,  and  to  a  fool  as  ever  to  have  any  hope  of  her.  She ’s  as  far  out 
catch  that  transient  but  not-to-be-forgolten  vision  of  the  of  my  reach  iis — as  Heaven  is.” 

happy  face  within — what  torments  and  aggravations,  and  **  Well,  Joe,  I  hope  that ’s  not  altogether  beyond  it,”  said 

yet  what  delights  were  these  !  The  very  chairmen  seemed  Edward,  good  humoredly.  “  Eh  1  *’ 

favored  rivals  as  they  bore  her  down  the  street.  “  Ah !  ”  sighed  Joe.  “  It ’s  all  very  line  talking,  sir. 

There  never  was  such  an  alteration  in  a  small  room  in  a  Proverbs  are  easily  made  in  cold  blood.  But  it  can’t  be 
small  time  as  in  that  parlor  when  they  went  back  to  finish  helped.  Are  you  bound  for  our  house,  sir  1  ” 
tea.  So  dark,  so  deserted,  so  perfectly  disenchanted.  It  “Yes.  As  I  am  not  quite  strong  yet,  I  shall  stay  there 
seemed  such  sheer  nonsense  to  be  sitting  tamely  there,  when  to-night,  and  ride  home  coolly  in  the  morning.” 
she  was  at  a  dance  with  more  lovers  than  man  could  cal-  “  If  you  ’re  In  no  particular  hurry,”  said  Joe,  after  a  short 
culate  fluttering  about  her — with  the  whole  party  doting  on  8> fence,  “and  will  bear  with  the  pace  of  this  poor  jade,  I 
and  adoring  her,  and  wanting  to  marry  her.  Miggs  was  mall  be  glad  to  ride  on  with  you  to  the  Warren,  sir,  and 
hovering  about,  toe ;  and  the  fact  of  her  existence,  the  hold  your  horse  when  yon  dismount.  It  ’ll  save  you  hav- 
mers  circumstance  of  her  having  been  born,  appeared,  af-  ing  to  walk  from  the  Maypole,  there  and  back  again.  I 
ter  Dolly,  such  an  unaccountable  practical  joke.  It  was  im-  can  spare  the  time  well,  sir,  for  I  am  too  soon.” 

fioasible  to  talk.  It  could  n’t  be  done.  Ho  had  nothing  “And  so  am  I,”  returned  Edward,  “  though  I  was  un- 
eft  for  it  but  te  stir  his  tea  round,  and  round,  and  round,  consciously  riding  fast  just  now,  in  compliment  I  suppose 
and  ruminate  en  all  the  fascinations  of  the  locksmith’s  to  the  pace  of  my  thoughts,  which  were  traveling  poet.  We 
lovely  daughter.  will  keep  together,  Joe,  willingly,  and  be  as  good  cempa- 

Gabriel  was  dull  too.  It  was  a  part  of  the  certain  uncer-  ny  as  may  be.  And  cheer  up,  cheer  up,  think  of  the  lock- 
taint^  of  Mrs.  Varden’s  temper,  that  when  they  were  in  this  smith’s  daughter  with  a  stout  heart,  and  you  shall  win  her 
condition,  she  should  be  gay  and  sprightly.  yet.” 

**  I  need  have  a  cheerfd  dispositien,  I  am  sure,”  said  the  **  Joe  shook  his  head ;  but  there  wu  something  so  cheery 
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in  the  buoyant,  hopeful  manner  of  this  upeech,  that  his  spi¬ 
rits  rose  under  its  influenee,  and  communicated,  as  it  would 
seem,  some  new  impulse  even  to  the  grey  mare,  who, 
breaking  from  her  sober  amble  into  a  gentle  trot,  emulated 
the  pace  of  Edward  Chesttr’s  horse,  and  appeared  to  flatter 
herself  that  he  was  doing  his  very  best. 

It  was  a  fine  dry  night,  and  the  light  of  a  young  moon, 
which  was  then  just  rising,  shed  around  that  peace  and 
tranquillity  which  gives  to  evening  time  its  most  delicious 
charm  The  lengthened  shadows  of  the  trees,  softened  as 
if  reflected  in  still  water,  threw  their  carpet  on  the  path  the 
travellers  pursued,  and  the  light  wind  stirred  yet  more  softly 
than  before,  ns  though  it  were  soothing  Nature  in  her  sleep. 
By  little  and  little  they  ceased  talking,  and  rode  on  side  by 
side  in  a  pleasant  silence. 

”  The  Maypole  lights  are  brilliant  to-night,”  said  Ed¬ 
ward,  as  they  rode  along  the  lane  from  which,  while  the 
intervening  trees  were  bare  of  leaves,  that  hostelry  was 
visible. 

“  Brilliant  indeed,  sir,”  returned  Joe,  rising  in  his  stirrups 
to  get  a  better  view.  '*  Lights  in  the  large  room,  and  a 
Hre  glimmering  in  the  best  bed-chamber  1  Why,  what 
company  can  this  be  for,  I  wonder  !  ” 

”  Some  benighted  horseman  wending  toward  London, 
and  deterred  from  going  on  to-night  by  the  marvellous  tales 
of  my  friend  the  highwayman,  I  suppose,”  said  Edward. 

'*  He  must  be  a  horseman  of  good  quality  to  have  such 
accommodations.  Your  bed  too,  sir —  !  ” 

“  No  matter,  Joe.  Any  other  room  will  do  for  me.  But 
come — there ’s  nine  striking.  We  may  push  on.” 

They  cantered  forward  at  as  brisk  a  pace  m  Joe’s  charger 
could  attain,  and  presently  stopped  in  the  little  copse  where 
he  had  left  her  in  the  morning.  Edward  dismountisl,  gave 
his  bridle  to  his  companion,  and  walked  with  a  light  step 
toward  the  house. 

A  female  servant  was  waiting  at  a  side  gate  in  the  gar¬ 
den-wall,  and  admitted  him  without  delay.  He  hurried 
along  the  terrace-walk,  and  darted  op  a  flight  of  broad 
steps  leading  into  an  old  and  gloomy  hall,  whose  walls  were 
ornamented  with  rusty  suits  of  armor,  antlers,  weapons  of 
the  chase,  and  suchlike  garniture.  Here  he  paused,  but  not 
long  ;  for  as  he  looked  round,  as  if  expecting  the  attendant 
to  have  followed,  and  wondering  she  had  not  done  so,  a 
lovely  girl  appeared,  whose  dark  hair  next  moment  rested 
on  his  breast.  Almost  at  the  same  Instant  a  heavy  hand 
was  laid  upon  her  arm,  Edward  felt  himself  thrust  away, 
and  Mr.  Haredale  stood  between  them. 

He  regarded  the  young  man  sternly  without  removing  his 
hat ;  with  one  hand  clasped  his  niece,  and  with  the  other, 
in  which  he  held  his  riding-whip,  motioned  him  toward  the 
door.  The  young  man  drew  himself  up  and  returned  his 
gaze. 

"  This  is  well  dane  of  you,  sir,  to  corrupt  my  servants, 
and  enter  my  house  unbidden  and  in  secret,  like  a  thief !  ” 
said  Mr.  Haredale.  “  Leave  it,  sir,  and  return  no  more.” 

**  Miss  Haredale’s  presence,”  returned  the  young  man,  ! 
“  and  your  relationship  to  her,  give  you  a  license  which,  if 
you  are  a  brave  man,  you  will  not  abuse.  You  have  com¬ 
pelled  me  to  this  course,  and  the  fault  is  yours — not  mine.” 

**  It  is  neither  generous,  nor  honorable,  nor  the  act  of  a 
true  man,  sir,”  retorted  the  other,  **  to  tamper  with  the  af¬ 
fections  of  a  weak,  trusting  girl,  while  you  shrink,  in  your 
nnworthincss,  from  her  guardian  and  protector,  and  dare 
not  meet  the  light  of  day.  More  than  this  I  will  not  say  to 
you,  save  that  I  forbid  you  this  house,  and  require  you  to 
be  gone.” 

“  It  is  neither  generous,  nor  honorable,  nor  the  act  of  a 
true  man  to  play  the  spy,”  said  Edward.  “  Your  words 
imply  dishonor,  and  I  reject  them  with  the  scorn  they 
merit.” 

“  You  will  find,”  said  Mr.  Haredale,  calmly,  “  your  trusty 
go-between  in  waiting  at  the  gate  by  which  you  entered.  I 
have  played  no  spy’s  part,  sir.  I  chanced  to  see  you  pass 
the  gate,  and  followed.  You  might  have  heard  me  knock¬ 
ing  for  admission,  had  you  been  less  swift  of  foot,  or  Un- 
ered  in  the  garden.  Please  to  withdraw.  Your  presence 
ere  is  offensive  to  me  and  distressful  to  my  niece.”  As  he 
said  these  words,  he  passed  his  arm  about  the  waist  of  the 
terrified  and  weeping  girl,  and  drew  her  closer  to  him ; 
and  though  the  habitual  severity  of  his  manner  was  scarcely 
changed,  there  was  yet  apparent  in  the  action  an  air  of 
kindness  and  sympathy  for  her  distress. 

**  Mr.  Haredale,”  said  Edward,  **  your  arm  encircles  her 


on  whom  I  have  set  my  every  hope  and  thought,  and  to 
purchase  one  minute’s  happiness  for  whom  I  would  gladly 
lay  down  my  life  ;  this  house  is  the  casket  that  holds  the 
precious  jewel  of  my  existence.  Your  niece  has  plighted 
her  faith  to  me,  and  1  have  plighted  mine  to  her.  What 
have  I  done  that  you  should  hold  me  in  this  light  esteem, 
and  give  me  these  discourteous  words  1  ” 

‘‘  You  have  done  that,  sir,”  answered  Mr.  Haredale, 
“which  must  be  undone.  You  have  tied  a  lover’s- knot 
here  which  must  be  cut  asunder.  Take  good  heed  ol  what 
I  say.  Must.  I  cancel  the  bond  between  ye.  1  reject  you 
and  of  all  your  kith  and  kin — all  the  false,  hollow,  heart¬ 
less  stock.” 

“  High  words,  sir,”  said  Edward,  scornfully. 

“  Words  of  purpose  and  meaning,  as  you  will  find,”  re¬ 
plied  the  other.  “  Lay  them  to  heart.” 

“  Lay  you  then,  these,”  said  Edward.  “Your  cold  and 
sullen  temper,  which  chills  every  breast  about  you,  which 
turns  affection  into  fear,  and  changes  duty  into  dread,  has 
forced  us  on  this  secret  course,  repugnant  to  our  nature  and 
our  wish,  and  far  more  foreign,  sir,  to  us  than  you.  I  am 
not  a  false,  a  hollow,  or  a  heartless  man  ;  the  character  is 
yours,  who  poorly  venture  on  these  injurious  terms,  against 
the  truth,  and  under  the  shelter  whereof  1  reminded  you 
just  now.  You  shall  not  cancel  the  bond  between  us.  I 
will  not  abandon  this  pursuit.  I  rely  upon  your  niece’s 
truth  and  honor,  and  set  your  influence  at  nought.  I  leave 
her  with  a  confidence  in  her  pure  faith,  which  you  will 
never  weaken,  and  with  no  concern  but  that  1  do  not  leave 
her  in  some  gentler  care.” 

With  that,  he  pressed  her  cold  hand  to  his  lips,  and  once 
more  encountering  and  returning  Mr.  Haredale’s  steady 
look,  withdrew. 

A  few  words  to  Joe  as  he  mounted  his  horse  sufficiently 
explained  what  had  passed,  and  renewed  all  that  young 
gentleman’s  despondency  with  tenfold  aggravation.  They 
rode  back  to  the  Maypole  without  exchanging  a  syllable, 
and  arrived  at  the  door  with  heavy  hearts. 

Old  John,  wife  had  peeped  from  behind  the  rad  curtain 
as  they  rode  up  shouting  for  Hugh,  was  out  directly,  and 
said  with  great  importance  as  he  held  the  young  man’s 
stirrup, 

“  He ’s  comfortable  in  bed — the  best  bed.  A  thorough 
gentlemen  ;  the  smilingest,  affablest  gentleman  I  ever  had 
to  do  with.” 

“  Who,  Willet  I  ”  said  Edward,  carelessly,  as  he  dis¬ 
mounted. 

“Your  worthy  father,  sir,”  replied  John.  “Your  hon¬ 
orable,  venerable  father.” 

“  What  does  he  mean  I  ”  said  Edward,  looking  with  a 
mixture  of  alarm  and  doubt  at  Joe. 

What  da  you  mean  1  ”  said  Joe.  “  Do  n’t  you  see  Mr. 
Edward  does  n’t  understand,  father  1  ” 

“  Why  did  n’t  you  know  of  it,  sir  1  ”  said- John,  opening 
his  eyes  wide.  “How  very  singular!  Bless  you,  he ’s 
been  here  ever  since  noon  to-day,  and  Mr.  Haredale  has 
been  having  a  long  talk  with  him,  and  has  n’t  been  gone 
an  hour.” 

“  My  father,  Willet !  ” 

“  Yes,  air,  he  told  me  so— a  handsome,  slim,  upright 
gentleman,  in  green-and-gold.  In  your  old  room  up  yonder, 
sir,”  said  John,  walking  backward  into  the  road  and 
looking  up  at  the  window.  “  He  has  n’t  put  out  his  can¬ 
dles  yet,  I  see.” 

Edward  glanced  at  the  window  also,  and  hastily  munr  nr- 
ing  that  he  had  changed  his  mind — forgotten  something — 
and  must  return  to  London — mounted  his  horse  again  and 
rede  away  ;  leaving  the  Willets,  father  and  sen,  looking  at 
each  other  ia  mute  astonishment. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

At  noon  next  day,  John  Willet’s  guest  sat  lingering  ever 
his  breakfast  in  his  own  heme,  surrounded  by  a  variety  of 
comforts,  which  left  the  Maypole’s  highest  flight  and  ut¬ 
most  stretch  of  accommodation  at  an  infinite  distance  be¬ 
hind,  and  suggested  comparisens  very  mnch  to  the  disad¬ 
vantage  and  disfavor  of  that  venerable  tavern. 

In  the  bread,  old-fashioned  window-seat — as  capacieus 
as  modem  sofas,  and  cushioned  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a 
luxurious  settee — in  the  broad  old-fashioned  window-seat 
of  a  roomy  chamber,  Mr.  Chester  lounged,  very  much  at 
his  ease,  over  a  well  furnished  breakfast-table.  He  had 
exchanged  his  riding-coat  for  a  handsome  moraing-gown. 
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his  bootM  for  slippern ;  hall  been  at  great  pains  to  atone  for 
the  having  been  obliged  to  make  his  toilet  when  he  ruse 
without  the  aid  of  dressing-case  and  tiring  equipage  ;  and, 
having  gradually  forgotten  through  these  means  the  dis¬ 
comforts  of  an  inditferent  night  and  an  early  ride,  was  in  a 
state  of  perfect  complacency,  indolence,  and  satisfaction. 

The  situation  in  which  he  found  himself,  indeed,  was 
particularly  favorable  to  the  growth  of  these  feelings  ;  for, 
not  to  mention  the  lazy  influence  of  a  late  and  lonely  break¬ 
fast,  with  the  additional  sedative  of  a  newspaper,  there  was 
an  air  of  repose  about  his  place  of  residence  peculiar  to  it¬ 
self,  and  which  hangs  about  it,  even  in  these  times,  when 
it  is  more  bustling  and  busy  than  it  was  in  the  days  of 
yore. 

There  are  still,  worse  places  than  the  Temple,  on  a  sul¬ 
try  day,  for  basking  in  the  sun  or  resting  idly  in  the  shade. 
There  is  yet  a  drowsiness  in  its  courts,  and  a  dreamy  dull¬ 
ness  in  its  trees  and  gardens  ;  those  who  pace  its  lanes  and 
squares  may  yet  hear  the  echoes  of  their  footsteps  on  the 
sounding  stones,  and  read  upon  its  gates,  in  passing  from 
the  tumult  of  the  Strand  or  Fleet  street,  “  Who  enters  here 
leaves  noise  behind.”  There  is  still  the  plash  of  falling 
water  in  fair  Fountain  Court,  and  there  are  yet  nooks  and 
corners  where  dun-haunted  students  may  look  down  from 
their  dusty  garrets,  on  a  vagrant  ray  of  sunlight  patching 
the  shade  of  the  tall  houses,  and  seldom  troubled  to  reflect 
a  passing  stranger’s  form.  There  is  yet,  in  the  Temple, 
semethiiiu  ol  a  clerkly  monkish  atmosphere,  which  public 
offices  of  law  have  not  di-turbed,  and  even  legal  firms  have 
failed  to  scare  away.  In  summer  time,  its  pumps  suggest 
to  thirsty  idivrs,  springs  cooler,  and  nioru  sparkling,  and 
deeper  than  othtr  wells ;  and  as  they  trace  the  spillings  of 
full  pUchers  on  the  heated  ground,  they  snuff  the  fresh¬ 
ness,  and,  sighing,  cast  sad  looks  toward  the  Thames,  and 
think  <»f  baths  and  bsats,  and  saunter  on,  despondent. 

It  was  in  a  room  in  Paper  Kuildings — a  row  of  goodly 
tenements,  shaded  in  front  by  ancient  trees,  and  looking,  at  | 
the  back,  upon  Temple  Gardens — that  this,  our  idler, 
lounged  ;  now  taking  up  again  the  paper  Hi  had  laid  down 
a  hundred  times ;  now  trifling  with  the  fragments  of  his 
meal ;  now  pulling  forth  his  golden  toothpick,  and  glancing 
leisurely  about  the  room,  or  out  at  window  into  ths  trim 
garden-walks,  where  a  few  early  loiterers  were  already 
pacing  to  and  fro.  Here  a  pair  of  lovers  met  to  quarrel  and 
make  up  ;  there  a  dark-syed  nursery  maid  had  better  eyes 
for  Templars  than  her  charge  ;  on  this  hand  an  ancient 
spisster,  with  her  lap  dog  in  a  string,  regarded  both  enor¬ 
mities  with  scornful  sidelong  looks;  on  that  a  w'eazen  old 
gentleman,  ogling  the  nursery  maid,  looked  with  like  scsrn 
upon  the  spinster,  and  wondered  she  did  n’t  know  she  was 
no  longer  young.  Apart  from  ail  theso,  on  the  river’s  mar¬ 
gin,  two  or  three  couple  of  business-talkers  walked  slowly 
up  and  down  in  earnest  conversation  ;  and  one  young  man 
Mt  thoughtfully  on  a  bench,  alone. 

■“  Ned  is  ama/.ingly  patient !  ”  said  Mr.  Chester,  glancing 
«t  this  last  named  person  as  he  set  down  his  teacup  and 
plied  the  golden  toothpick,  **  imntensely  patient !  He  was 
sitting  yonder  when  I  began  to  dress,  and  has  scarcely 
changed  his  posture  since.  A  most  eccentric  deg !  ” 

As  he  spoku,  the  figure  rose,  and  came  toward  him  with 
a  rapid  pace. 

Really,  as  if  ha  had  heard  me,”  said  the  father,  re¬ 
suming  hie  newspaper  with  a  yawn.  **  Dear  Ned  !  ” 

Presently  the  room-door  opened,  and  the  young  man  en¬ 
tered  ;  to  whom  his  father  gently  waved  his  hand,  and 
smilad. 

“  Are  yon  at  leisure  for  a  little  conversation,  sir  1  *’  said 
Edward. 

“  Surely,  Ned.  I  am  alwa3rs  at  leisure.  You  know  ray 
constitution.  Have  you  breakfasted  1  ” 

“  Three  hours  ago.”  * 

**  What  a  very  early  dog  P*  cried  his  father,  contemplat¬ 
ing  him  from  behind  the  taethpiek,  with  a  languid  smile. 

**  Ths  truth  is,”  said  Edward,  bringing  a  chair  forward, 
and  seating  himself  near  the  table,  "  that  I  slept  but  ill  last 
night,  and  was  glad  ta  rise.  The  cause  of  my  uneasiness 
cannot  but  be  known  to  you,  sir ;  and  it  isnpoa  that,  I  wish 
to  speak.” 

“My  dear  boy,”  returned  bis  father,  **eoafide  in  me,  I 
beg.  But  you  know  my  censtitution— do  n’t  ba  proey, 
Ned.” 

“  I  will  be  plain,  and  brief,”  said  Edward. 

**  Po  n’t  say  you  will,  my  good  fellow,”  returned  his  fa¬ 


ther,  crossing  his  legs,  “  or  you  certainly  will  not.  You 
are  going  to  tell  me - ” 

“  Pki^y  this,  then,”  said  the  son,  with  an  air  of  great 
concern,  “  that  I  know  where  you  wvre  last  night — from 
being  on  the  spot,  indeed — and  whom  you  saw,  and  what 
your  purpose  was.” 

“  You  do  n’t  say  so !  ”  cried  his  father.  “  I  am  delighted 
to  hear  it.  It  saves  us  the  worry,  and  terribls  wear  atyl 
tear  of  a  long  explanation,  and  is  a  great  relief  for  both. 
At  the  very  house  !  Why  did  n’t  you  come  upl  1  should 
have  been  charmed  to  see  you.” 

“  1  knew  that  what  1  had  to  say  would  be  better  said  af¬ 
ter  a  night’s  reflection,  when  both  of  us  were  cool,”  re¬ 
turned  the  son. 

“  ’Fore  Gad,  Ned,”  rejoined  tl.-e  father,  “  I  was  cool 
enough  last  night.  That  detestable  Maypole  !  By  some 
infernal  contrivance  of  the  builder,  it  holds  the  wind,  and 
keeps  it  fresh.  You  remember  the  sharp  east  wind  that 
bLw  so  hard  five  weeks  ago  1  I  givv  you  my  honor  it  was 
rampant  in  that  old  house  last  night,  though  out  of  doors 
there  was  a  dead  calm.  But  you  were  saying - ” 

“  I  was  about  to  say.  Heaven  knows  how  seriously  and 
earnestly,  that  you  have  made  me  wretched,  sir.  Will  you 
hear  me  gravely  for  a  iiionieni  1  ” 

“  My  dear  Ned,”  said  bis  father,  “  I  will  hear  you  with 
the  patience  of  an  anchorite.  Oblige  me  with  the  milk.” 

“  1  saw  Miss  Haredale  last  night,”  Edward  resumed, 
when  he  had  complied  with  this  request ;  “  her  uncle,  in 
her  presence,  immediately  after  your  interview,  and,  as  of 
course  you  know,  inconsequence  of  it,  foihade  me  the  house, 
and,  with  circumstances  of  indignity  which  are  of  your 
creation  I  am  sure,  commanded  me  to  leave  it  on  the  in¬ 
stant.” 

“  For  his  manner  of  doing  so,  I  give  you  my  honor,  Ned, 
I  am  not  accountable,”  said  his  father.  “  That  you  must 
excuse.  He  is  a  mere  boor,  a  log,  a  bruts^  with  no  address 
in  life. — Positively  a  Hy  in  the  jug.  The  first  I  have  seen 
this  year.” 

Edward  rose,  and  paced  the  room.  His  imperturbable 
parent  sipped  his  tea. 

“  Father,”  said  the  young  man,  stopping  at  length  be¬ 
fore  him,  “  we  must  not  Iride  iu  this  matter.  We  must 
not  deceive  each  other,  or  ourselves.  Let  me  pursue  ths 
manly  open  part  1  wish  to  take,  and  do  not  repel  me  by 
this  unkind  indifference.” 

“  Whether  I  am  indifferent  or  no,”  returned  the  other, 
“  I  leave  you,  my  dear  boy,  to  judge.  A  ride  of  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  miles,  through  miry  roads — a  Maypole  din¬ 
ner — a  tete-a-tete  with  Haredale,  which,  vanity  apart,  was 
quite  a  Valentine  and  Orson  business — a  Maypole  bed — a 
Maypole  laiidlorri,  and  a  Maypole  retinue  of  idiots  and 
centaurs; — whether  the  voluntary  endurance  of  these 
things  looks  like  indiflere nee,  dear  Ned,  or  like  the  exces¬ 
sive  anxiety,  and  devotion,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  of  a 
parent,  you  shall  determine  for  yourself.” 

“  1  wish  you  to  consider,  sir,”  said  Edward,  “  in  what  a 
cruel  situation  I  am  placed.  Loving  Miss  Haredale  as  I 
do 

“  My  dear  fellow,”  interrupted  hia  father  with  a  eempas- 
sionate  smile,  “you  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  You  do  n’t 
know  anything  about  it.  There ’s  no  such  thing,  1  assure 
you.  Now,  do  take  my  word  for  it.  You  have  good  sease, 
Ned — great  good  sense.  1  wonder  you  should  be  guily  of 
such  amazing  absurdities.  Yc>u  really  surprise  me.” 

“  I  repeat,”  said  his  son  firmly,  “  that  1  love  her.  You 
have  interposed  to  part  us,  and  have,  to  the  extent  I  have 
just  ROW  told  you  of,  succeeded.  May  I  induce  you,  sir,  in 
time,  to  think  more  favorably  of  our  attachment,  or  is  it 
your  intention  and  your  fixed  design  to  hold  us  asunder  if 
you  can  1  ” 

“  My  dear  Ned,”  returned  his  father,  taking  a  pinch  of 
snuff  and  pushing  his  box  toward  him,  “  that  is  my  purpose, 
most  undoubtedly.” 

“  The  time  that  has  elapsed,”  rejoined  his  son,  “  since  I 
began  to  know  her  worth,  has  fiewn  in  such  a  dream  that 
until  now  1  have  hardly  once  paused  to  reflect  upon  my 
true  position.  What  is  it  1  From  childhood  1  have  been 
nscustomed  to  luxury  and  idleness,  and  have  been  bred  as 
though  my  fortune  were  large,  and  ray  expectations  almost 
without  a  limit.  The  idea  of  wealth  has  been  familiarised 
to  me  from  my  cradle.  I  have  been  taught  to  look  upon 
those  means,  by  which  men  raise  theiwlves  to  riches  and 
distiaction,  ns  being  beyond  my  heeding,  and  beneath  oiy 
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care.  I  hav«  been,  as  the  phrase  is,  liberally  educated,  and 
am  fit  for  nothing.  1  find  myself  at  last  wholly  dependent 
upon  you,  with  no  resource  but  in  your  favor.  In  ihis  mo¬ 
mentous  question  of  my  life  we  do  not,  and  it  would  seem 
we  never  can,  agree.  I  have  shrunk  instinctively  alike 
from  those  to  whom  you  have  uiged  me  to  pay  court,  and 
from  the  motives  of  interest  and  gain  which  have  rendered 
them  in  your  eyes  visible  objects  for  my  suit.  It  there 
never  has  been  thus  much  plain-speaking  between  us  be¬ 
fore,  sir,  the  fault  has  not  been  mine,  indeed.  If  I  seem  to 
speak  too  plainly  now,  it  is,  believe  me,  father,  in  the  hope 
that  there  may  be  a  tVanker  spirit,  a  worthier  reliance,  and 
a  kinder  confidence  between  us  in  time  to  come.” 

“My  good  fellow,”  said  his  smiling  father,  ‘‘you  quite 
affect  me.  Go  on,  my  dear  Edward,  I  beg.  But  remem¬ 
ber  your  promise.  There  is  great  earnestness,  vast  candor, 
a  manifest  sincerity  in  all  you  say,  but  I  fear  I  observe  the 
faintest  indications  of  a  tendency  to  prose.” 

“  I  am  very  sorry,  sir.” 

“  I  am  very  sorry  too,  Ned,  but  you  know  that  I  cannot 
fix  my  mind  (ox  any  long  period  upon  one  subject.  If  you  'll 
come  to  the  point  at  once,  I  'll  imagine  all  that  ought  to  go 
before,  and  conclude  it  said.  Oblige  me  with  the  milk 
again  Listening,  invariably  makes  me  feverish.” 

“  What  I  would  say,  then,  tends  to  this,”  said  Edward 
**  [  cannot  bear  this  absolute  dependence,  sir,  even  upon 
you.  Time  has  been  lost  and  onportunity  thrown  away, 
but  I  am  yet  a  young  man,  and  may  retrieve  it.  Will  you 
give  me  the  means  of  dew)ting  such  abilities  and  energies 
as  1  possess,  to  some  worthy  pursuit  1  Will  you  let  me 
try  to  make  for  myself  an  honorable  path  in  life  1  For  any 
term  you  please  to  name — say  for  five  years  if  you  will — I 
vriil  pledge  myself  to  move  no  further  in  the  matter  of  our 
difierence  without  your  full  concurrence.  During  that  pe¬ 
riod,  I  will  endeavor  earnestly  and  patiently,  if  ever  man 
did,  to  open  some  prospect  for  myself,  and  free  yon  from 
the  burden  you  fear  I  should  become  if  I  married  one 
whose  worth  and  beauty  are  her  chief  endowments.  Will 
you  do  this,  sir  1  At  the  expiration  of  the  term  agreed  upon, 
let  us  discuss  this  subject  again.  Till  then,  unless  it  is  re¬ 
vived  by  you,  let  it  never  be  renewed  between  ns.” 

‘‘  My  dear  Ned,”  returned  his  father,  laying  down  the 
newspaper  at  which  he  had  been  glancing  carelessly,  and 
throwing  himself  back  in  the  window-seat,  “  1  believe  you 
know  how  very  much  I  disUke  what  are  called  family  af¬ 
fairs,  which  are  only  fit  for  plebeian  Christmas  days,  and 
have  no  manner  of  businetc  with  people  of  our  condition. 
But  as  you  are  proceeding  upon  a  mistake,  Ned — alto¬ 
gether  upon  a  mistake — I  will  conquer  my  repugnance  to 
entering  on  such  matters,  and  give  you  a  perfectly  plain 
and  candid  answer,  if  you  will  do  me  the  favor  to  shut  the 
door.” 

Edward  having  obeyed  him,  he  took  an  elegant  little 
knife  from  his  pocket,  and  pearing  his  nails,  continued  : 

You  have  to  thank  me,  Ned,  for  being  of  good  family; 
for  your  mother,  charming  person  as  she  was,  and  almost 
broken-hearted,  and  so  forth,  as  she  left  me,  when  she  was 
prematurely  compelled  to  become  immortal — had  nothing 
to  boast  of  in  that  respect.” 

“  Her  father  was  at  least  an  eminent  lawyer,  sir,”  said 
Edward. 

“  Quite  right,  Ned ;  perfectly  so.  He  stood  high  at  the 
bar,  had  a  great  name  and  great  wealth,  but  having  risen 
from  nothing — 1  have  always  closed  my  eyes  to  the  circum¬ 
stance,  and  steadily  resisted  its  contemplation,  but  I  fear 
his  father  dealt  in  pork,  and  that  his  business  did  once  in¬ 
volve  cow-heel  and  sausages — he  wished  to  marry  his 
daughter  into  a  good  family.  He  had  his  heart's  desire, 
Ned.  I  was  a  younger  sen’s  younger  son,  and  I  married 
her.  We  each  had  our  object  and  gained  it.  She  stepped 
at  once  into  the  politest  and  best  circles,  and  I  stepped  into 
a  fortune  which  1  assure  you  was  very  necessary  te  my 
comfoitf — qnite  indispensable.  Now,  my  good  fellow,  that 
fortune  is  among  the  things  that  have  been.  It  is  gone, 
Ned,  and  has  been  gone — how  old  are  you  1  I  always  for¬ 
get.” 

**  Seven-and-twenty,  sir.” 

*'  Are  you  indeed  1  ”  cried  his  father,  raising  his  eyelids 
in  a  langnishing  surprise.  “  So  much  !  Then  I  shenld  say, 
Ned,  that  as  nearly  as  I  remember,  its  skirts  vanished  from 
human  knowledge  about  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  ago 
It  was  about  that  time  when  I  came  to  live  in  these  cham¬ 
bers  (once  your  grandfather's,  and  bequeathed  by  that  ex¬ 
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tremely  respectable  person  to  me,)  and  commenced  to  live 
upon  an  inconsiderable  annuity  and  my  past  reputation.” 

‘‘  You  are  jesting  with  me,  sir,”  said  Edward. 

“  Not  in  the  slightest  degree,  I  assure  you,”  returned  bis 
I  father,  with  great  composure.  ‘‘  These  family  topics  are 
I  so  extremely  dry,  that  I  am  sorry  to  say  they  do  n't  admit 
of  any  such  relief.  It  is  fur  that  reason,  and  because  they 
have  an  appearance  of  business,  that  1  disUke  them  so  very 
much.  Well !  You  know  the  rest.  A  son,  Ned,  unless 
he  is  eld  enough  to  be  a  companion — that  is  to  say,  unless 
he  is  some  two  or  three  and  twenty — is  not  the  kind  of 
thing  to  have  about  one.  He  is  a  restraint  upon  his  father, 
his  father  is  a  restraint  upon  him,  and  they  make  each 
other  mutually  uncomfortable.  Therefore,  until  within  the 
last  four  years  or  so — I  have  a  poor  memory  for  dates,  and 
if  I  mistake,  you  will  correct  me  in  your  own  mind — you 
pursued  your  studies  at  a  distance,  and  picked  up  a  great 
variety  of  accomplishments.  Occasionally  we  passed  a 
week  or  tw’o  together  here,  and  disconcerted  each  other  as 
only  such  near  relations  can.  At  last  you  came  home.  I 
candidly  tell  you,  my  dear  boy,  that  if  you  had  been  awk¬ 
ward  and  overgrown,  I  should  have  exported  you  to  some 
distant  part  of  the  world.” 

‘‘  I  wish  with  all  my  soul  you  had,  sir,”  said  Edward. 

‘‘  No  you  do  n’t,  Ned,”  rejoined  his  father,  cooly  ;  ‘‘  you 
are  mistaken,  I  assure  you.  I  found  you  a  handsome,  pre¬ 
possessing,  elegant  fellow,  and  1  threw  you  into  the  society 
I  can  still  command.  Having  done  that,  my  dear  fellow,  1 
consider  that  1  have  provided  fur  you  in  life,  and  rely  on 
your  doing  something  to  provide  for  me  in  return.” 

‘‘  I  do  not  understand  your  nr  _•  jing,  sir.” 

‘‘  My  meaning,  Ned,  is  obvioa;  —1  observe  another  fly  in 
the  cream-jug,  but  have  the  goodness  not  to  take  it  out  as 
you  did  the  first,  for  their  walk  when  their  legs  are  milky, 
is  extremely  ungraceful  and  disagreeable — my  meaning  is, 
that  you  must  do  as  I  did  ;  that  you  must  marry  well  and 
make  the  most  of  yourself.” 

‘‘  A  mere  fortune-hunter  !”  cried  the  son,  indignantly. 

“  What  in  the  devil’s  name,  Ned,  would  you  be  !  ”  re¬ 
turned  the  father.  ‘‘  All  men  are  fortune-hunters,  are  they 
not  1  The  law,  the  church,  the  court,  the  camp — see  how 
they  are  all  crowded  w’ith  fortune-hunters,  jostling  each 
other  in  the  pursuit.  The  Stock-Exchange,  the  pulpit,  the 
counting-house,  the  royal  drawing-room,  the  Senate — what 
but  fortune-hunters  are  they  filled  with  1  A  fortune-hun¬ 
ter  !  Yes.  You  are  one  ;  and  you  would  be  nothing  else, 
my  dear  Ned,  if  you  were  the  greatest  courtier,  lawyer, 
legislator,  prelate,  or  merchant,  in  existence.  If  yon  are 
squeamish  and  moral,  Ned,  console  yourself  with  the  re¬ 
flection,  that  at  the  worst  your  fortune-hunting  can  make 
but  one  person  miserable  or  unhappy.  How  many  people 
do  you  suppose  these  other  kinds  of  huntsmen  crush  in  fol¬ 
lowing  their  sport — hundreds  at  a  stepl  Or  thousands 

The  young  man  leant  bis  head  upon  his  hand,  and  made 
no  answer. 

*‘  I  am  quite  charmed,”  said  the  father,  rising,  and  walk¬ 
ing  slowly  to  and  fro — stopping  now  and  then  to  glance  at 
himself  in  a  mirror,  or  survey  a  picture  through  his  glass, 
with  the  air  of  a  connoisseur,  “  that  we  have  had  this  con¬ 
versation,  Ned,  unpromising  as  it  was.  It  establishes  a  con¬ 
fidence  between  us  which  is  quite  delightful,  and  was  cer¬ 
tainly  necessary,  though  how  yon  can  ever  have  mistaken 
our  position  or  designs,  I  must  confess  I  cannot  understand. 
I  conceived,  until  I  found  your  fancy  for  this  girl,  that  all 
these  points  were  tacitly  agreed  upon  between  us.” 

‘‘I  knew  you  were  embarrassed  sir,”  returned  the  son, 
raising  his  head  for  a  moment,  and  then  falling  into  his  for¬ 
mer  attitude,  ”  but  I  had  no  idea  we  were  the  beggared 
wretches  you  describe.  How  could  I  suppose  it,  bred  as  1 
have  been ;  witnessing  the  life  yon  have  always  led ;  and 
the  appearance  you  have  always  made  1  ” 

‘‘  My  dear  child,”  said  the  father — ‘‘  for  you  really  talk 
so  like  a  child  that  1  must  call  you  one — you  were  bred 
upon  a  careful  principle ;  the  very  manner  of  your  eduea- 
tion,  I  assure  you,  maintained  my  credit  snrprisiogiy.  As 
to  the  life  1  lead,  1  must  lead  it,  Ned — I  most  have  these 
little  refinements  about  me.  1  have  alwa]rs  been  used  to 
them,  and  I  cannot  exist  without  them.  They  must  sur¬ 
round  me,  you  observe,  and  therefore  they  are  here.  With 
regard  to  onr  circumstances,  Ned,  yon  may  set  your  nund 
at  rest  upon  that  score.  They  are  desperate.  Y’oui 
awn  appearance  is  by  no  means  despicable,  and  our  joint 
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pocket-money  alone  devours  uur  income.  That ’s  the 
truth.” 

“  Why  have  I  never  known  this  before  1  Why  have  yon 
encouraged  me,  sir,  to  an  expenditure  and  mode  of  life  to 
which  we  have  no  right  or  title  I  ” 

*‘My  good  fellow,”  returned  his  father  more  compea- 
sionately  than  ever,  *'  if  you  made  no  appearance,  how 
could  you  powibly  succeed  in  the  pursuit  for  which  I  des¬ 
tined  you  1  As  to  our  mode  of  life,  every  man  has  a  right 
to  live  in  the  beat  way  he  cin  ;  and  to  make  himself  as 
comfortable  as  he  can,  or  he  is  an  unnatural  scoundrel. 
Our  debb>,  I  grant,  are  very  great,  and  therefore  it  the  more 
behoves  you,  as  a  young  man  of  principle  and  honor,  to 
pay  them  oH'  as  speedily  as  possible.” 

The  villain’s  part,”  muttered  Edward,  “that  I  have 
nncimsciouHly  played !  I  to  win  the  heart  of  Emma  Hare- 
dale  !  I  would,  for  her  sake,  1  had  died  first !  ” 

‘‘  I  am  glad  you  see,  Ned,”  returned  his  father,  “  how 
perfectly  w'lf-evident  it  is,  that  nothing  can  be  done  in  that 
quarter.  But  apart  from  this,  and  the  necessity  of  your 
speedily  bestowing  yourself  on  another  (as  you  know  you 
could  to-morrow,  if  you  chose,)  I  wish  you ’d  look  upon  it 
pleasantly.  In  a  religious  point  of  view,  alone,  how  could 
you  ever  think  of  uniting  yourself  to  a  Catholic,  unless  she 
wav  amazingly  rich  1  You  ought  to  be  so  very  Protestant, 
coming  of  such  a  Protestant  family  as  you  do.  Let  us  be 
moral,  Ned,  or  we  are  nothing.  Even  if  one  could  set 
that  object  aside,  which  is  impossible,  we  coma  to  another 
which  is  quite  conclusive.  The  very  idea  of  marrying  a 
girl  whose  father  was  killed,  like  meat !  (^od  God,  Ned, 
hew  disagreeable  !  Consider  the  impossibility  of  having 
any  respect  for  your  father-in-law,  under  such  unpleasant 
circumstances — think  of  his  having  been  ‘  viewed’  by  jurors, 
and  '  sat  upon  ’  by  coroners,  and  of  his  very  doubtful  position 
in  the  family  ever  afterwards.  It  seems  to  me  such  an  in¬ 
delicate  sort  of  thing  tliat  I  really  think  the  girl  ought  to 
have  been  put  to  death  by  the  state  to  prevent  its  happen¬ 
ing.  But  1  tease  you  perhaps.  You  would  rather  be 
alone  1  My  dear  Ned,  most  willingly.  God  bless  you.  I 
shall  be  going  out  presently,  but  we  shall  meet  to-night,  or 
if  not  to-night,  certainly  to-morrow.  Take  care  of  your¬ 
self  in  the  mean  time,  for  both  our  sakes.  You  are  a  per¬ 
son  of  great  consequence  to  me,  Ned — of  vast  consequence 
indeed.  God  bless  you  !  ” 

With  these  words,  the  father,  who  had  been  arranging 
his  cravat  in  the  glass,  while  he  uttered  them  in  a  discon¬ 
nected  careless  manner,  withdrew,  humming  a  tune  as  he 
went.  The  son,  who  had  aopeared  so  lost  in  thought  as 
not  to  hear  or  understand  them,  remained  quite  still  and 
silent.  After  the  laspe  of  half  an  hour  or  so,  the  elder 
Chestei^  gaily  dressed,  went  out.  The  younger  still  sat 
with  his  head  resting  on  his  hands,  in  what  appeared  be  a 
kind  ef  stupor.  _ 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

A  series  of  pictures  representing  the  streets  of  London 
in  the  night,  even  at  the  comparatively  recent  date  of  this 
tale,  would  present  to  the  eye  something  so  very  different 
in  character  from  the  reality  which  ie  witnessed  in  these 
times,  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  beholder  to  recog¬ 
nise  his  most  familiar  walks,  in  the  altered  aspect  ef  little 
more  than  half  a  century  ago. 

l^ey  were,  one  and  all,  from  the  broadest  and  best  to 
the  narrowest  and  least  frequented,  very  dark.  The  oil 
and  cotton  lamps,  though  regularly  trimmed  twice  or  thrice 
in  the  long  winter  nights,  burnt  feebly  at  the  best ;  and  at 
a  late  hour,  when  they  were  unassisted  by  the  lamps  and 
candles  in  the  shops,  cast  but  a  narrow  track  of  doubtful 
light  upon  the  footway,  leaving  the  projecting  doors  and 
horse-fronts  in  the  deepest  gloom.  Many  of  the  courts  and 
lanes  wers  left  in  total  darkness;  those  of  the  meaner  sort, 
whore  one  glimmering  light  twinkled  for  a  score  of  houses, 
bein^  favored  in  no  slight  degree.  Even  in  these  plat^ 
the  inhabiunts  had  oRen  good  raason  for  extinguishing 
their  lamp  as  soon  as  it  was  lighted  ;  and  the  watch  beii^ 
utterly  inefficient  and  powerless  to  prevent  them,  they  did 
so  at  their  pleasure.  Thus,  in  the  lightest  thoroughfares, 
there  was  at  every  turn  some  obscure  and  dangerous  spot 
whither  a  thief  might  fly  for  shelter,  and  few  would  care 
to  follow ;  and  the  city  being  belted  round  by  fields,  green 
janes,  waste  grounds,  and  lonely  roads,  dividing  it  at  that 
Aime  from  the  suburbe  that  have  joined  it  since,  escape, 
even  where  the  purwit  was  hot,  was  rendered  easy. 


IS  no  wonder  that  with  these  favoring  circumstances  in 
I  full  and  constant  operation,  street  robberies,  often  accom- 
I  panied  by  cruel  wounds,  and  not  unfrequently  by  loss  ef 
I  life,  should  have  been  of  nightly  occurrence  in  the  very 
'  heart  of  Lehdon,  or  that  quiet  folks  should  have  had  great 
I  dread  of  traversing  its  streets  after  the  shops  were  closed. 

I  It  was  not  unusual  for  those  who  wended  home  alone  at 
midnight  to  keep  the  middle  of  the  road,  the  better  to  guard 
!  against  surprise  from  lurking  footpads  ;  few  would  venture 
to  repair  at  a  late  hour  to  Kentish  Town  or  Hampstead,  or 
even  to  Kensington  or  Chelsea,  unarmed  and  unattended  ; 
while  he  who  had  been  loudest  and  most  valiant  at  the  sup¬ 
per-table  or  the  tavern,  and  had  but  a  mile  or  so  to  go, 
was  glad  to  fee  a  link-boy  to  escort  him  home. 

There  were  many  other  characteristics — not  quite  so  dis¬ 
agreeable — about  the  thoroughfares  of  London  then,  with 
which  they  had  been  long  familiar.'  Some  of  the  shops, 
especially  those  to  the  eastward  of  Temple  Bar,  still  ad¬ 
hered  to  the  old  practice  of  hanging  out  a  sign  ;  and  the 
creaking  and  swinging  of  these  boards  in  their  iron  frames 
on  windy  nights,  formed  a  strange  and  mournful  concert  for 
the  ears  of  those  who  lay  awake  in  bed  or  hurried  through 
the  streets.  Long  stands  of  hackney-chairs  and  groups  of 
chairmen,  compared  with  w  horn  the  coachmen  of  our  day 
are  gentle  and  polite,  obstructed  the  way  and  filled  the  air 
with  clamor ;  night-cellars,  indicated  by  a  stream  of  light 
crossing  the  pavement,  and  stretching  out  half  way  into  the 
road,  and  by  the  stifled  roar  of  voices  from  below,  yawned 
for  the  reception  and  entertainnf^nt  of  the  most  abandoned 
of  both  sexes  ;  under  every  shed  and  bulk  small  groups  of 
link-buys  gamed  away  the  earnings  of  ths  day  ;  or  one 
more  weary  than  the  rest,  gave  way  to  sleep,  and  let  the 
fragments  of  his  torch  fail  hissing  on  the  puddled  ground. 

Then  there  was  the  watch  with  staff  and  lanthorn  crying 
the  hour,  and  the  kind  of  weather  ;  and  those  who  woke 
up  at  his  voice  and  turned  them  round  in  bed,  were  glad  to 
hear  it  rained,  or  snowed,  or  blew,  or  froze,  for  very  com¬ 
fort’s  sake.  The  solitary  passenger  was  startled  by  the 
chairmen’s  cry  of  “  By  your  leave  there  !  ”  as  two  came 
trotting  past  him  with  their  empty  vehicle— carried  back¬ 
ward  to  show  its  being  disengaged — and  hurried  to  the 
nearest  stand.  Many  a  private  chair  toe,  inclosing  some 
fine  lady,  monstrously  hooped  and  furbelowed,  and  pre¬ 
ceded  by  running-footmen  bearing  flambeaux — for  which 
extinguishers  are  yet  suspended  before  the  doors  of  a  few 
houses  of  the  better  sort — made  the  way  gay  and  light  as 
it  danced  along,  and  darker  and  more  dismal  when  it  had 
passed.  It  was  not  unusual  for  these  running  gentry,  who 
carried  it  with  a  very  high  hand,  to  quarrel  in  the  servasts’ 
hall  while  waiting  for  their  masters  and  mistresses;  and, 
falling  to  blows  either  there  or  in  the  street  without,  to 
strew  the  place  of  skirmish  with  hair-powder,  fragments  of 
bag-wigs,  and  scattered  nosegays.  Gaming,  the  vies  which 
ran  so  high  among  all  classes  (the  fashion  being  of  course 
set  by  the  upper),  was  generally  the  cause  of  these  dis¬ 
putes  ;  for  cards  and  dice  were  as  openly  used,  and  worked 
as  much  mischief,  and  yielded  as  much  excitement  below 
stairs  as  above.  While  incidents  like  these,  arising  out  of 
drams  and  masquerades,  and  parties  at  quadrille,  were 
passing  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  heavy  stage-coaches 
and  scarce  heavier  wagons  were  lumbering  slowly  toward 
the  city,  the  coachmen,  guard,  and  passengers,  armed  to 
the  teeth,  and  the  coach-^  day  or  so,  perhaps,  behind  its 
time,  but  that  was  nothing — despoiled  by  highwaymen ; 
who  made  no  scruple  to  attack,  alone  and  single-handed,  a 
whole  caravan  of  goods  and  men,  and  sometimes  shot  a 
passenger  or  two,  and  were  sometimes  shot  themselves, 
just  as  the  case  might  be.  On  the  morrow,  rumors  of  this 
new  act  of  daring  on  the  road  yielded  matter  for  a  few 
hoars’  oonversation  through  the  town,  and  a  Public  Pro¬ 
gress  of  some  fine  gentleman  (half  drunk)  to  Tyburn, 
dressed  in  the  newest  fashion,  and  damning  the  ordinary 
with  unspeakable  gallantry  and  grace,  furnished  to  the  pop¬ 
ulace  at  once  a  pleasant  excitement  and  a  wholesome  and 
profound  example. 

Among  all  the  dangerous  characters,  who,  in  such  a  state 
of  society,  prowled  and  skulked  in  the  metropolis  at  night, 
there  was  one  man,  from  whom  many  as  uncouth  and  fierce 
as  he,  shrunk  with  an  involuntary  dread.  Who  he  was,  or 
whence  he  came,  was  a  question  often  asked,  but  which 
none  could  answer.  His  name  was  unknown,  he  had 
never  been  seen  until  within  eight  days  er  thereabouts,  and 
was  equally  a  stranger  to  the  old  ruffians,  upon  whose 
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baanta  he  ventured  feariewly,  as  to  the  young.  He  could 
be  no  spy,  for  he  never  removed  his  slouched  hat  to  look 
about  him,  entered  into  conversation  with  no  man,  heeded 
nothing  that  passed,  listened  to  no  discourse,  regarded  no¬ 
body  that  came  or  went.  But  so  surely  as  the  dead  of  night 
set  in,  w  surely  this  man  was  in  the  midst  of  the  loose  con¬ 
course  in  the  night-cellar  where  outcasts  of  every  grade  re¬ 
sorted  ;  and  there  he  sat  till  morning. 

He  was  not  only  a  spectre  at  their  licentious  feasts  ;  a 
scn»3thing  in  the  midst  of  their  revelry  and  riot  that  chilled 
and  haunted  them  ;  but  out  of  doers  he  was  the  same.  Di¬ 
rectly  it  was  dark,  he  was  abroad — never  in  company  with 
any  one,  but  always  alone  ;  never  lingering  or  loitering,  but 
always  walking  swiftly ;  and  looking  (so  they  said  who  had 
seen  him,)  over  his  shoulder  from  time  to  time,  and  as  he 
did  so  quickening  his  pace.  In  the  fields,  the  lanes,  the 
roads,  in  all  quarters  of  the  town— east,  west,  north,  and 
south — that  man  was  seen  gliding  on,  like  a  shadow.  He 
was  always  hurrying  away.  Those  who  encountered  him, 
saw  him  steal  past,  caught  sight  of  the  backward  glance, 
and  so  lost  him  in  the  darkness. 

This  constant  restlessness  and  flitting  to  and  fro  gave  rise 
to  stnnge  stories.  He  was  seen  in  such  distant  and  remote 
places,  at  times  so  nearly  tallying  with  each  other,  that 
some  doubted  whether  there  were  not  two  of  them,  or 
more — some,  whether  he  had  not  unearthly  means  of  tra¬ 
veling  from  spot  to  spot  The  footpad  hiding  in  a  ditch 
had  marked  him  passing  like  a  ghost  along  its  brink ;  the 
vagrant  had  met  him  on  the  dark  high-road ;  the  beggar  had 
seen  him  pause  upon  the  bridge  to  look  down  upon  the 
water,  and  then  sweep  on  again  ;  they  who  dealt  in  bodies 
with  the  surgeons  could  swear  he  slept  in  church-yards,  and 
that  they  had  beheld  him  glide  away  among  the  tombs,  on 
their  approach.  And  as  they  told  these  stories  to  each 
other,  one  who  had  looked  about  him  would  pull  his  neigh¬ 
bor  by  the  sleeve,  and  there  he  would  be  among  them. 

At  last,  one  man — he  was  of  those  whose  commerce  lay 
among  the  graves — resolved  to  question  this  strange  com¬ 
panion.  Next  night,  when  he  had  eat  his  poor  meal  vora¬ 
ciously,  (he  was  aceustomed  to  do  that,  they  had  observed, 
as  though  he  had  no  other  in  the  day,)  this  fellow  sat  down 
at  his  elbow. 

**  A  black  night,  master !  ’* 

**  It  is  a  black  night.” 

**  Blacker  than  last,  though  that  was  pitchy,  too.  Did  n’t 
I  pass  you  near  the  turnpike,  in  the  Oxford  road  1  ” 

It  ’slike  you  may.  I  do  n’t  know.” 

“  Come,  come,  master,”  cried  the  fellow,  urged  on  by 
the  looks  of  his  comrades,  and  slapping  him  on  the  should¬ 
er;  ”be  more  companionable  aiid  communicative.  Be 
more  the  gentleman  in  this  good  company.  There  are  tales 
among  us  that  you  have  sold  yourself  to  the  devil,  and  I 
know  not  what.” 

“  We  all  have,  have  we  not  1  ”  returned  the  stranger, 
looking  up.  **  If  we  were  fewer  in  number,  perhaps  he 
would  give  better  wages.” 

“  It  goes  rather  hard  with  you,  indeed,’”  said  the  fellow, 
as  the  stranger  disclosed  his  haggard  unwashed  face,  and 
torn  clothes.  ”  What  of  that  1  Be  merry,  master.  A 
stave  of  a  roaring  song  now — ” 

Sing  you,  if  you  desire  te  hear  one,”  replied  the  other, 
shaking  him  roughly  off ;  **  and  do  n’t  touch  me,  if  you  ’re  a 
prudent  man  ;  I  carry  arms  which  go  off  easily— they  have 
done  so  before  now — and  make  it  dangerous  for  strangers 
who  do  n’t  know  the  trick  of  them,  to  lay  hands  upon 
me.” 

“  Do  you  threaten  I  ”  said  the  fellow. 

**  Yes,”  returned  the  other,  rising  and  turning  upon  him, 
and  looking  fiercely  round  as  if  in  apprehension  of  a  general 
attack. 

His  voice,  and  look,  and  bearing — all  expressive  of  the 
wildest  recklessness  and  desperation — daunted  while  they 
repelled  the  bystanders.  Although  in  a  very  different  sphere 
of  actioti  now,  they  were  not  without  much  of  the  effect 
they  had  wrought  at  the  Maypole  Inn. 

**  I  am  what  you  all  are,  and  live  as  you  all  do,”  said  the 
man  sternly,  after  a  short  silence.  **  I  am  in  hiding  hero 
like  the  rest,  and  if  we  were  surprised,  would  perhaps  do 
my  part  with  the  best  of  ye.  If  it  ’smy  humor  to  be  left  to 
myself,  let  me  have  it.  Otherwise  7»nd  here  he  swore 
a  tremendous  oath — ”  there  *11  be  mischief  done  in  this 
place,  though  there  art  odds  of  a  score  against  me.” 


A  low  murmur,  having  its  origin  porhaps  in  the  dread  of 
the  man  and  the  mystery  .that  surrounded  him,  or  perhaps  in 
a 'sincere  opinion  on  the  part  of  some  of  those  present,  that 
it  would  be  an  inconvenient  precedent  to  medcUe  too  cu¬ 
riously  with  a  gentleman’s  private  affairs,  if  he  saw  reason 
to  conceal  them,  warned  the  fellow  who  had  occasioned 
this  discussion  that  he  had  best  pursue  it  no  further.  After  a 
short  time,  the  strange  man  lay  down  upon  a  bench  to  sleep, 
and  when  they  thought  of  him  again,  they  found  that  h« 
was  gone. 

Next  night,  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  he  was  abroad  again 
and  traversing  the  streets ;  he  was  before  the  lecksniiih’s 
house  more  than  once,  but  the  family  w’ere  out,  and  it  was 
close  shut.  This  night  he  crossed  London  bridge  and  pass¬ 
ed  into  Southwark.  As  he  glided  down  a  bye  street,  a  wo¬ 
man,  with  a  little  basket  on  her  arm,  turned  into  it  at  the 
other  end.  Directly  ha  observed  her,  he  sought  the  shelter 
of  an  archway,  and  stood  aside  until  she  had  passed. 
Then  he  emerged  cautiously  from  his  hiding-place,  and  fol¬ 
lowed. 

She  went  into  several  shops  to  purchase  various  kinds  of 
household  necessaries,  and  round  every  place  at  which  she 
stopped  he  hovered  like  her  evil  spirit ;  following  her  when 
she  re-appeared.  It  was  nigh  eleven  o’clock,  and  the  pas¬ 
sengers  in  the  streets  were  thinning  fast,  when  she  turned, 
doubtless  to  go  home.  The  phantom  still  followed  her. 

She  turned  into  the  same  bye  street  in  which  he  had 
seen  her  first,  which,  being  free  from  shape,  and  narrow, 
was  extremely  dark.  She  quickened  her  pace  here,  as 
though  distrustful  of  being  stopped,  and  robbed  of  such  tri¬ 
fling  property  as  she  carried  with  her.  He  crept  along  on 
the  other  side  of  the  road.  Had  she  been  gifted  with  the 
speed  of  wind,  it  seemed  as  if  his  terrible  shadow  would 
have  tracked  her  down. 

At  length  the  widow,  for  she  it  was,  reached  her  own 
door,  and,  panting  for  breath,  paused  to  take  the  key  from 
her  basket.  In  a  flush  and  glow,  with  the  haste  she  had 
made,  and  the  pleasure  of  being  safe  at  home,  she  stooped 
to  draw  it  out,  when,  raising  her  head,  she  saw  him  stand¬ 
ing  ^ilently  beside  her ;  the  apparition  of  a  dream. 

His  hand  was  on  her  mouth,  but  that  was  needless,  for 
her  tongue  clove  to  its  roof,  and  the  power  of  utterance 
was  gone.  **  I  have  been  looking  for  you  many  nights.  Is 
the  house  empty  1  Answer  m«.  Is  any  one  inside  1  ” 

She  could  only  answer  by  a  rattle  in  her  throat. 

'*  Make  me  a  sign.” 

She  seemed  to  indicate  that  there  wa.s  no  one  there.  He 
took  the  key,  unlocked  the  door,  carried  her  in,  and  se¬ 
cured  it  carefully  behind  them. 

CHAPrEK  XVII. 

It  was  a  chilly  night,  and  the  fire  in  the  widow’s  parlor 
had  burnt  low.  Her  strange  companion  placed  her  in  a 
chair,  and  stooping  down  before  the  half-extinguished  ashes, 
raked  them  together  and  fanned  them  with  his  hat.  From 
time  to  time  he  glanced  at  her  over  hie  shoulder,  as  though 
to  assure  himself  af  her  remaining  quiet  and  making  no  ef¬ 
fort  to  depart;  and  that  done,  busied  bimtielf  about  the  fire 
again. 

It  was  not  without  reason  that  he  took  these  pains,  for 
his  dress  was  dank  and  drenched  with  wet,  his  jaws  rattled 
with  cold,  and  he  shivered  from  head  to  foot.  It  had  rained 
hard  during  the  previous  night,  and  for  some  hours  in  the 
morning,  but  since  noon  it  had  been  fine.  Wheresoever  he 
had  passed  the  hours  of  darkness,  his  condition  sufficiently 
betokened  that  many  of  them  had  been  spent  beneath  the 
open  sky.  Besmeared  with  mire  ;  his  saturated  clothes 
clinging  with  a  damp  embrace  about  his  limbs ;  his  beard 
unshaven,  his  face  unwashed,  his  meagre  cheeks  worn  into 
deep  hollows — a  more  miserable  wretch  could  hardly  be, 
than  this  man  who  now  cowered  down  upon  the  widow’s 
hearth,  and  watched  the  struggling  flame  with  bloodshot 
eyss. 

She  had  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  fearing,  as  it 
seemed,  to  look  toward  him.  So  they  remained  for  some 
short  time  in  silence.  Glancing  round  again,  he  asked  at 
length : 

**  Is  this  your  house  1  ” 

**  It  is.  Why,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  do  you  darken  it  1  ’* 

**  Give  me  meat  and  drink,”  he  answered,  sullenly,  **  or  I 
dare  do  more  than  that.  The  very  marrow  in  my  bones  is 
cold,  with  wet  and  hunger.  I  must  have  warmth  and  food, 
and  I  will  have  them  here  ” 


Master  Humphrey'^  Clock  : 


**  You  were  the  robber  on  the  Chigwell  road.**  i  step  without,  1  know 

“  I  was.**  gone.** 

**  And  nearly  a  murderer  then.**  “  What  do  you  me 

“  The  will  was  not  wanting.  There  was  one  came  upon  “  Do  not  stop  to  a 
me  and  raised  the  hne-and-cry,  that  it  would  have  gone  dread  to  touch  you,  1 
hard  with,  but  for  his  nimblrnesa.  I  made  a  thrust  at  him.**  sessed  the  strength,  i 
“  You  thrust  your  sword  at  him  .'**  cried  the  widow.  “  Oh  Miserable  wretch !  fl 
God,  you  hear  this  man !  you  hear  and  saw  !  **  “  If  there  are  spiei 

He  looked  at  her,  as,  with  her  head  thrown  back,  and  man,  standing  aghasi 
her  hands  tight  clenched  together,  she  uttered  these  words  fly  till  the  danger  is 
in  an  agony  of  appeal.  Then,  starting  to  his  feet  as  she  **  It  is  too  late  !  *’  c 
had  done,  he  advanced  toward  her.  the  step,  and  not  to 

**  Beware  !  **  she  cried  in  a  suppressed  voice,  whose  Arm*  ground  Do  you  tre 
ness  stopped  him  midway.  **  Do  not  so  much  as  touch  me  son !  ** 
with  a  Anger,  or  you  are  lost ;  body  and  soul,  you  are  lost.**  this  wi 

“  Hear  me,**  he  replied,  menacing  her  with  his  hand.  “  I,  the  door.  He  looke 
that  in  the  form  of  a  man  live  the  life  of  a  hunted  beast ;  «  £,et  him  come  ii 

that  in  the  body  am  a  spirit,  a  ghost  upon  the  earth,  a  thing  hjm  than  the  dai 
from  which  all  creatures  shrink,  save  those  curst  beings  of  jy^t  him  come  in  !  ’* 


I  step  without,  1  know  full  well.  It  will  return  directly.  Be¬ 
gone.** 

“  What  do  you  mean  1  ** 

**  Do  not  stop  to  ask.  I  will  not  answer.  Much  as  I 
dread  to  touch  you,  I  would  drag  you  to  the  door  if  I  pos¬ 
sessed  the  strength,  rather  than  you  should  lose  an  instant. 
Miserable  wretch !  fly  from  this  place.** 

“  If  there  are  spies  without,  1  am  safer  here,**  replied  the 
man,  standing  aghast.  "  I  will  remain  here,  and  will  not 
fly  till  the  danger  is  past.** 

It  is  too  late  !  *’  cried  the  widow,  who  had  listened  for 
the  step,  and  not  to  him.  ,**Hark  to  that  foot  upon  the 
ground  Do  you  tremble  to  hear  it !  It  is  my  son,  my  idiot 
son !  ** 

As  she  said  this  wildly,  there  came  a  heavy  knocking  at 
i  the  door.  He  looked  at  her,  and  she  at  him. 

I  “  Let  him  come  in,**  said  the  man,  hoarsely.  “  I  fear 
him  less  than  the  dark,  houseless  night.  He  knocks  again. 


another  world,  who  will  not  leave  me  ;  I  am,  in  my  despe¬ 
ration  of  this  night,  past  all  fear  but  that  of  the  hell  in 
which  I  exist  from  day  to  day.  Give  the  alarm,  cry  out, 
refuse  to  shelter  me  1  will  not  hurt  you.  But  1  will  not 
be  taken  alive  ;  and  so  sure  as  you  threaten  me  above  your 
breath,  I  fall  a  dead  man  on  this  floor.  The  blood  with 
which  I  sprinkle  it,  be  on  you  and  yours,  in  the  name  of 
the  Evil  Spirit  that  tempts  me  to  their  ruin  !  ’* 

As  he  spoke,  he  took  a  pistol  from  his  breast,  and  firmly 
clutched  it  in  his  hand. 

“  Remove  this  man  from  me,  good  Heaven  !  **  cried  the 
widow.  **  In  thy  grace  and  mercy,  give  him  one  minute*s 
penitence,  and  strike  him  dead  !** 

It  has  no  such  purpose,**  he  said,  confronting  her.  **  It 
is  deaf.  Give  me  to  eat  and  drink,  lest  I  do  that,  it  cannot 
help  my  doing,  and  will  not  do  for  you.*’ 

"  Will  you  leave  me,  if  I  do  thus  much  1  Will  you  leave 
me  and  return  no  more  1  ** 

**  I  will  promise  nothing,**  he  rejoined,  seating  himself 
at  the  table,  **  nothing  but  this — I  will  execute  my  threat  if 
you  betray  me.” 

She  rose  at  length,  and  going  to  a  closet  or  pantry  in 
the  room,  brought  out  some  fragments  of  cold  meat  and 
bread  and  put  them  on  the  table.  He  asked  for  brandy, 
and  for  water.  These  she  produced  likewise  ;  and  he  ate 
and  drank  with  the  voracity  of  a  famished  hound.  All  the 
time  he  was  so  engaged  she  kept  at  the  uttermost  distance 
of  the  chamber,  and  sat  there  shudderi.tg,  but  with  her  face 
toward  him.  She  never  turned  her  back  upon  him  once  ; 


“  The  dread  of  this  hour,”  returned  the  widow,  has 
been  upon  me  all  my  life,  and  I  will  not.  Evil  will  fall  upon 
him,  if  you  stand  eye  to  eye.  My  blighted  boy !  Oh !  all 
good  angels  who  know  the  truth — hear  a  poor  mother's 
prayer,  and  spare  my  boy  from  knowledge  of  this  man  !  ** 

“  He  rattles  at  the  shutters  !  **  cried  the  man.  “  He  calls 
you.  That  voice  and  cry !  It  was  he  who  grappled  with 
me  in  the  road.  Was  it  he  1  ** 

She  had  sunk  upon  her  knees,  and  so  knelt  down,  moving 
her  lips,  but  uttering  no  sound.  As  he  gazed  upon  her,  un¬ 
certain  what  to  do  or  where  to  turn,  the  shutters  flew  open. 
He  had  barely  time  to  catch  a  knife  from  the  table,  sheathe 
it  in  the  loose  sleeve  of  his  coat,  hide  in  the  closet,  and  do 
all  with  the  lightning’s  speed,  when  Barnaby  tapped  at  the 
bare  glass,  and  raised  the  sash  exnltingly. 

“  Why,  who  can  keep  out  Grip  and  me  !  **  he  cried, 
thrusting  in  his  head,  and  staring  round  the  room.  **  Are 
you  there,  mother*!  How  long  you  keep  us  from  tho  fire 
and  the  light !  ** 

She  stammered  some  excuse  and  tendered  him  her  hand. 
But  Barnaby  sprung  lightly  in  without  assistance,  and  put¬ 
ting  his  arms  about  her  neck,  kissed  her  a  hundred  times. 

[  “  We  have  been  afield,  mother — leaping  ditches,  scram¬ 

bling  through  hedges,  running  down  steep  banks,  up  and 
away,  and  hurrying  on.  The  wind  has  been  blowing,  and 
the  rushes  and  young  plants  bowing  and  bending  to  it,  lest 
it  should  do  them  harm,  the  cowards — and  Grip— ha,  ha, 
ha ! — brave  Grip,  who  cares  for  nothing,  and  when  the  wind 
rolls  him  over  in  the  dust,  turns  manfully  to  bite  it — Grip, 


and  although  when  she  passed  him  (as  she  was  obliged  to  bold  Grip,  has  quarrelled  with  every  little  bowing  twig— 

■  t  r  .1  a  1*.  I  .1  •.!  .i*i*  _ _ _  _ II _ _ J 


do  in  going  to  and  from  the  cupboard)  she  gathered  the 
skirts  of  her  garment  about  her,  as  if  even  its  touching  hi.s 
by  chance  were  horrible  to  think  of,  still,  in  the  midst  of 
all  this  dread  and  terror,  she  kept  her  face  directed  to  his 
own,  and  watched  his  every  movement. 

His  repast  ended — if  that  can  be  called  one,  which  was 
a  mere  ravenous  satisfying  of  the  calls  of  hunger — he 
moved  his  chair  toward  the  fire  again,  and  warming  him¬ 
self  before  the  blaze  which  had  now  sprung  brightly  up, 
accosted  her  once  more. 


thinking,  he  told  me,  that  it  mocked  him — and  has  worried 
it  like  a  bull-dog.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  ” 

The  raven,  in  his  little  basket  at  his  master’s  back,  hear¬ 
ing  this  frequent  mention  of  his  name  in  a  tone  of  exultation, 
expressed  his  sympathy  by  crowing  like  a  cock,  and  after¬ 
ward  running  over  his  various  phrases  of  speech  with  such 
rapidity,  aad  in  so  many  varieties  of  hoarseness,  that  they 
sounded  like  the*  murmurs  of  a  crowd  of  people. 

“  He  takes  such  care  of  me  besides!”  said  Barnaby.  **  Such 
care,  mother !  He  watches  all  the  time  I  sleep,  and  when 


“  I  am  an  outcast,  to  whom  a  roof  above  his  head  is  oft.*n  !  ^  ®hut  my  eyes,  and  make-believe  to  slumber,  he  practises 
an  uncommon  luxury,  and  the  food  a  beggar  would  reject  new  learning  softly ;  but  he  keeps  his  eye  on  me  the  while, 
is  delicate  fare.  You  live  here  at  your  ease.  Do  you  live  sees  me  laugh,  though  never  so  little,  stops  di- 

alonel”  rectly.  He  won’t  surprise  me  till  he  *s  perfect.” 

„  T  •  . u  j  -  -  -.k  «  .  The  raven  crowed  again  in  a  rapturous  manner,  which 

d  >  i  plai«ly«>i<l.“Tho«  M.  certainly  .orae  of  my  characteri.. 

«  Hn.-.f  aarkea  Vran  Way!  K...  —  ea.  K.  t^cs,  aud  I  glory  10  them/*  lo  thc  meantime  Barnaby  closed 


18  delicate  fare.  You  kve  here  at  your  ease.  Do  you  live 
alone  1  ** 

“  I  do  not,”  she  made  answer  with  an  effort. 

“  Who  dwells  here  besides  1  ** 

**  One— it  is  no  matter  who.  You  had  best  begone,  or  he 
may  find  you  here.  Why  do  you  linger  1  ** 

**  For  warmth,”  he  relied,  spreading  out  his  hands  be¬ 
fore  the  fire.  "For  warmth.  You  are, rich,  perhaps  1” 

“  Very,”  said  she,  faintly.  "  Very  rich.  No  doubt  I  am 
very  rich.” 

**  At  least  you  are  not  penniless.  You  have  some  money. 
You  were  making  purch^s  to-night.” 

*'  I  have  a  little  left.  It  is  but  a  few  shillings.** 

*'  Give  me  your  purse.  You  had  it  in  your  hand'  at  the 
door.  Give  it  to  me.” 

She  stepped  to  the  table  and  laid  it  down.  He  reached  ! 
across,  took  it  up,  and  told  the  contenu  into  his  hand.  As  I 
he  was  counting  them,  die  listened  for  a  moment,  and  j 
sprung  toward  him.  i 

«  Take  what  there  ia,  take  all,  take  more  if  more  were  ! 
there,  but  go  before  it  is  toe  late.  I  have  heard  a  wayward  I 


I  the  window  and  secured  it,  and  coming  to  the  fire-place, 
i  prepared  to  sit  down  with  his  face  to  the  closet.  But  his 
mother  prevented  this,  by  hastily  taking  that  side  herself, 
and  motioning  him  toward  the  other. 

**  How  pale  yon  are,  to-night !  **  said  Barnaby,  leaning  on 
his  stick.  We  have  been  cruel.  Grip,  and  made  her  anx¬ 
ious  !  ** 

Anxious  in  good  truth,  and  sick  at  heart !  The  listener 
held  the  door  of  his  hiding-place  open  with  his  hand,  and 
closely  watched  her  son.  Grip — alive  to  every  thing  bis 
master  was  unconscioas  of- had  his  head  out  of  the  ba^et, 
I  and  in  return  was  watching  him  intently  with  his  glistening 
!  tye. 

;  ‘‘  He  flaps  his  wings,”  said  Barnaby,  turning  almost 

I  quickly  enough  to  cat^  the  retreating  form  and  closing 
j  door,  **  as  if  there  were  strangers  here,  but  Grip  is  wiser 
I  than  to  fancy  that.  Jump,  then !  ” 


I 
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Barnaby  Rudge, 


Accepting  this  invitation  with  a  dignity  peculiar  to  him- 
elf,  the  bird  hopped  ur'on  hia  master's  shoulder,  from  that 
to  hia  extended  hand,  and  ao  to  the  ground.  Barnaby  un¬ 
strapping  the  basket  and  putting  it  down  in  a  corner  with 
the  lid  open,  Grip’s  first  care  was  to  shut  it  down  with  all 
possible  despatch,  and  then  to  stand  upon  it.  Believing,  no 
doubt,  that  he  had  now  rendered  it  utterly  impossible,  and 
beyond  the  power  of  mortal  man,  to  shut  him  up  in  It  any 
more,  he  drew  a  great  many  corks  in  triumph,  and  uttering 
a  corresponding  number  of  hurrahs. 

**  Mother  !  *'  said  Barnaby,  laying  aside  his  hat  and  stick, 
and  returning  to  the  chair  from  wluch  he  had  risen,  1  ’ll 
tell  you  where  we ’ve  been  to-day,  and  what  we  have  been 
doing— ehall  II” 

She  took  his  hand  in  hers,  and  holding  it,  nodded  the 
word  she  could  not  speak. 

**  You  must  n’t  tell,”  said  Barnaby,  holding  up  his  finger, 
**  for  it ’s  a  secret,  mind,  and  only  known  to  me,  and  Grip, 
and  Hugh.  We  had  the  dog  with  us,  but  he ’s  not  like 
Grip,  clever  as  he  is,  and  does  n't  guess  it  yet,  I  ’ll  wager. 
Why  do  you  look  behind  me  so  1  ” 

**  Did  II”  she  answered  faintly.  **  I  did  n’t  know  I  did 
Come  nearer  me.” 

You  are  frightened  !  ”  said  Barnaby,  changing  color. 
**  Mother — you  do  n’t  see - ” 

See  what  1  ” 

There  ’a — there  ’a  none  of  this  about,  is  there  1  ”  he 
answered  in  a  whisper,  drawing  closer  to  her  and  clasping 
the  mark  upon  his  wrist.  ”  I ’m  afraid  there  is,  somewhere. 
You  make  my  hair  stand  on  end,  and  my  desh  creep. 
Why  do  you  look  like  that  1  Is  it  in  the  room  as  I  have 
seen  it  in  my  dreams,  dashing  the  ceiling  and  the  walls 
with  red  1  Tell  me.  Is  it  1  ” 

He  fell  into  a  shivering  fit  as  he  put  the  question,  and 
shutting  out  the  light  with  his  hands,  sat  shaking  in  every 
linib  until  it  had  passed  away.  After  a  time,  he  raised  his 
head  and  looked  about  him. 

“Is  it  gone  V* 

ITtere  has  been  nothing  here,”  rejoined  his  mother, 
soothing  him.  “  Nothing  indeed,  dear  Barnaby.  Look  ! 
You  see  but  you  and  me.” 

He  gazed  at  her  vacantly,  and,  becoming  reassured  by 
degrees,  burst  into  a  wild  laugh. 

“  But  let  us  see,”  he  said,  thoughtfully,  “  were  we  talk¬ 
ing  t  Was  it  you  and  me  1  Where  have  we  been  1  ” 

*f  Nowhere,  but  here.” 

Ay,  but  Hugh  and  I,”  said  Barnaby,  “ — that ’s  it.  May¬ 
pole  Hugh,  and  I,  you  know,  and  Grip — we  have  been  ly¬ 
ing  in  the  forest,  and  among  the  trees  by  the  road  side,  with 
a  dark-lantborn  after  night  came  on,  and  the  dog  in  a  noose, 
ready  to  slip  him  when  the  man  came  by.” 

“  What  man  1” 

“  The  robber  ;  the  man  that  the  s^ars  winked  at.  We 
have  waited  for  him  after  dark  these  many  nights,  and  we 
shall  have  him.  I ’d  know  him  in  a  thousand.  Mother, 
see  here  !  This  is  the  mau.  Look  ’  ” 

He  twisted  his  handkerchief  round  his  head,  pulled  his 
bat  upon  his  brow,  wrapped  his  coat  about  him,  and  stood 
up  before  her :  so  like  the  original  he  counterfeited,  that 
the  dark  figure  peering  out  behind  him  might  have  passed 
for  his  own  shadow. 

**  Ha,  ha,  ha !  We  shall  have  him,”  he  cried,  ridding 
himself  of  the  semblance  as  hastily  as  he  had  assumed  it 
“You  shall  see  him,  mother,  bound  hand  and  foot,  and 
brought  to  London  at  a  saddle-girth ;  and  you  shall  hear  of 
him  at  Tyburn  Tree  if  we  have  luck.  So  Hugh  says. 
You  ’re  pale  again,  and  trembling.  And  why  do  you  look 
behind  me  so  1  ” 

**  It  is  nothing,  she  answered.  “  I  am  not  quite  well.  Go 
you  to  bed,  dear,  and  leave  me  here.” 

“  To  bed !  ”  he  answered.  “  I  do  n’t  like  bed.  I  like  to 
lie  before  the  fire,  watching  the  prospects  in  the  burning 
coals— the  rivers,  hills,  and  dells,  in  the  deep,  red  sunset, 
and  the  wild  faces.  I  am  hungry,  toe,  and  Grip  has  eaten 
nothing  since  broad  noon.  Let  us  to  supper.  Grip !  To 
•upper,  lad  !  ” 

The  raven  flapped  his  wings,  and,  croaking  his  satisfac¬ 
tion,  bopped  to  the  feet  of  his  master,  and  there  held  his 
bill  open,  ready  for  snapping  up  such  lumps  of  meat  as  he 
should  throw  him.  Of  these  he  received  about  a  score  in 
rapid  succession,  without  the  smallest  discomposure. 

**  That  *P  all,”  said  Barnaby. 

“  Mere  t  ”  cried  Grip.  **  More :  ” 


But  it  appearing  for  a  certainty  that  no  more  was  to  be 
had,  he  retreated  with  his  store  ;  and  disgorging  the  mor¬ 
sels  one  by  one  from  hie  psuch,  hid  them  in  various  corners 
— taking  particular  care,  however,  to  avoid  the  closet,  as 
being  doubtful  of  the  hidden  man’s  propensities  and  power 
of  resisting  temptation.  W  hen  he  had  concluded  these  ar¬ 
rangements,  he  took  a  turn  or  two  across  the  room,  with 
an  elaborate  assumption  of  having  nothing  on  his  mind  (but 
with  one  eye  hard  upon  his  treasure  all  the  time),  and  then, 
and  not  till  then,  began  to  drag  it  out,  piece  by  piece,  and 
eat  it  with  the  utmost  relish. 

Barnaby,  for  his  part,  having  pressed  his  mother  to  eat, 
in  vain,  made  a  hearty  supper  too.  Once,  during  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  his  meal,  he  wanted  more  bread  from  the  closet, 
and  rose  to  get  it.  She  hurriedly  interposed  to  prevent  him, 
and,  summoning  her  utmost  fortitude,  passed  into  the  re¬ 
cess,  and  brought  it  out  herself. 

“  Mother,”  said  Barnaby,  looking  at  her  steadfastly  as 
she  sat  down  beside  him  after  doing  so ;  “is  to-day  my 
birthday  1  ” 

“  To-day  !  ”  she  answered.  “  Do  n’t  you  recollect  it  was 
but  a  week  or  so  ago,  and  that  summer,  autiunn,  and  win¬ 
ter,  have  to  pass  before  it  comes  again  1  ” 

“  I  remember  that  it  has  been  so  till  now,”  said  Barnaby. 

“  But  1  think  to-day  must  be  my  birthday  too,  for  all  that.” 

She  asked  him  why  1 

*•  I  ’ll  tell  you  why,”  he  said.  “  I  have  always  seen  you 
— I  did  n’t  let  you  know  it,  but  I  have — on  the  evening  of 
that  day,  grow  very  sad.  1  have  seen  you  cry  when  Grip 
and  I  were  most  glad  ;  and  look  frightened  with  no  reason  ; 
and  1  have  touched  your  hand,  and  felt  that  it  was  cold  — 
as  it  is  now.  Once,  mother,  (on  a  birthday  that  was,  also,) 
Grip  and  I  thought  of  this  after  we  went  up  stairs  to  bed, 
and  when  it  was  midnight — striking  one  o’clock — w’e  came 
down  to  your  door  to  see  if  you  were  well.  You  was  on 
your  knees.  I  forget  what  it  was  you  said.  Grip,  what 
was  it  we  heard  her  say  that  night  1  ” 

“  I ’m  a  devil  I  ”  rejoined  the  raven  promptly. 

“  No,  no,”  said  Barnaby.  “  But  you  said  something  in  a 
prayer ;  and  when  yoa  rose  and  walked  about,  you  looked 
(as  you  have  done  ever  since,  mother,  tow'ard  night  on  my 
birthday)  just  as  you  do  now.  I  have  found  that  out,  you 
see,  though  I  am  silly.  So  I  say  yon  ’re  wrong ;  and  this 
must  be  my  birthday—  my  birthday.  Grip  !  ” 

The  bird  received  this  information  with  a  crow  of  such 
duration  as  a  cock,  gifted  with  intelligence  beyond  all  oth¬ 
ers  of  his  kind,  might  usher  in  the  longest  day  with.  Then, 
as  if  he  had  well  considered  the  sentiment,  and  regarded  it 
as  apposite  to  birthdays,  he  cried,  “  Never  say  die ”  a 
great  many  times,  and  flapped  his  wings  fur  emphasis. 

The  widow  tried  to  make  light  of  Barnaby’s  remark,  and 
endeavored  to  divert  his  attention  to  some  new  subject — 
too  easy  a  task  at  all  times,  as  she  knew.  His  supper  done, 
Barnaby,  regardless  of  her  entreaties,  stretched  himself  on 
the  mat  before  the  lire — Grip  perched  upon  bis  leg,  and  di¬ 
vided  his  time  between  dozing  in  the  grateful  warmth,  and 
endeavoring  (as  it  psesently  appeared)  to  recall  a  new  ac¬ 
complishment  he  had  been  studying  all  day. 

A  long  and  profound  silence  ensued,  broken  only  by  some 
change  of  position  on  the  part  of  Barnaby,  whose  eyes 
were  still  wide  opes  and  intently  fixed  upon  the  fire  ;  or  by 
an  effort  of  recollection  on  the  part  of  v..rip,  who  would  cry 
in  a  low  voice,  from  time  to  time,  “  Polly  put  the  ket — ” 
and  there  stop  short,  forgetting  the  remainder,  and  go  eflf 
ia  a  doze  again. 

After  a  long  interval,  Bamaby’s  breathing  grew  more 
deep  and  regular,  and  his  eyes  were  closed.  But  even  then 
the  unquiet  spirit  of  the  raven  interposed.  “  Polly  put  the 
ket — ”  cried  Grip,  and  his  master  was  broad  awake  again. 

At  length  he  slept  soundly ;  and  the  bird  with  his  bill 
sunk  upon  his  breast,  his  breast  itself  pufied  into  a  comforta¬ 
ble  aldermanlike  form,  and  his  bright  eye  growing  smaller 
and  smaller,  really  seemed  to  be  subsiding  into  a  state  of 
repose.  Now  and  then  he  muttered  in  a  sepulchral  voice, 
“  Polly  put  the  ket — ”  but  very  drowsily,  and  more  like  a 
drunken  man  than  a  reflecting  raven. 

The  widow,  scarcely  venturing  to  breathe,  rose  from  her 
seat.  The  man  glided  from  tli^  closet,  and  extinguished 
the  candle. 

“  — tie  on,”  cried  Grip,  soddenly  struck  with  an  idea  and 
very  much  excited.  “ — tie  on.  Hurrah  !  Polly  put  the 
ket-tle  on,  we’ll  all  have  tea ;  Polly  put  the  ket-tle  on,  we  ’ll 
all  have  taa.  Uwrab,  hurrah,  hurrah !  1  ’m  a  devil,  1  ’m  a 
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devil,  I ’m  a  ket-tle  on,  keep  up  your  spirita,  never  say  die. 
Bow  wow  wow,  I ’m  a  devil,  I ’m  a  ket-tle,  I  ’in  a — Polly 
put  the  ket-tle  on,  we  ’ll  all  have  tea.” 

They  stood  rooted  to  the  ground,  as  though  it  had  been  a 
voice  from  the  grave. 

But  even  this  failed  to  awaken  the  sleeper.  He  turned 
over  toward  the  hre,  his  arm  fell  to  the  ground,  and  his 
head  drooped  heavily  upon  it.  The  widow  and  her  unwel¬ 
come  visiter  gazed  at  him  and  at  each  other  fox  a  moment, 
and  then  she  motioned  him  toward  the  door. 

“Slay,”  he  whispered.  “  You  teach  your  son  well.” 

**  I  have  taught  him  nothing  that  you  heard  to-night.  De¬ 
part  instantly,  or  I  will  rouse  him.” 

“  You  are  free  to  do  so.  Shall  I  rouse  him  1  ” 

“  You  dare  not  do  that.” 

“  1  dare  do  anything,  1  have  told  you.  He  knows  me 
well,  it  seems.  At  least  I  will  know  him.” 

“  Would  you  kill  him  in  his  sleep  1”  cried  the  widow, 
throwing  herself  between  them’. 

“  Woman,”  he  returned  between  his  teeth,  as  he  mo¬ 
tioned  her  aside,  “  I  would  see  him  nearer,  and  I  will.  If 
you  want  one  of  us  to  kill  the  ether,  wake  him.” 

With  that  he  advanced,  and  bending  down  over  the  pros¬ 
trate  form,  softly  turned  back  the  head  and  looked  into  the 
face.  The  light  of  the  hre  was  upon  it,  and  its  every  linea¬ 
ment  was  revealed  distinctly.  He  contemplated  it  for  a  brief 
space,  and  hastily  uprose. 

“  Observe,”  he  whispered  in  the  widow’s  ear  r  “  In  him, 
of  whose  existence  1  was  ignorant  until  to-night,  1  have  yeu 
in  my  power.  Be  careful  how  you  use  me.  Be  careful 
how  you  use  me.  I  am  destitute  and  starving,  and  a  wan¬ 
derer  upon  the  earth.  I  may  take  a  sure  and  slow  revenge.” 

“  There  is  some  dreadful  meaning  in  your  words.  1  do 
not  fathom  it.” 

“  There  is  a  meaning  in  them,  and  I  see  you  fathom  it  to 
its  very  depth.  You  have  anticipated  it  for  years  ;  you  have 
told  me  as  much.  1  leave  yeu  to  digest  it.  Do  not  forget 
my  warning.” 

He  pointed,  as  he  left  her,  to  the  slumbering  form,  and 
stealthily  withdrawing,  made  his  way  into  the  street.  She 
fell  on  her  knees  beside  the  sleeper,  and  remained  like  one 
stricken  into  stsne,  until  the  tears  which  fear  had  frozen  so 
long,  came  tenderly  to  her  relief. 

“  Oh  Thou,”  she  cried,  “  who  hast  taught  me  such  deep 
love  for  this  one  remnant  of  the  promise  of  a  happy  life,  out 
of  whose  affliction,  even,  perhaps  the  comfort  springs  that 
he  is  ever  a  relying,  loving  child  to  me — never  growing  old 
or  cold  at  heart,  but  needing  my  care  and  duty  in  his  manly 
strength  as  in  his  cradle-time — help  him,  in  his  darkened 
walk  through  this  sad  world,  or  he  is  doomed,  and  my  poor 
heart  is  broken  !  ” 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Gliding  along  the  silent  streets,  and  holding  his  course 
where  they  were  darkest  and  most  gloomy,  the  man  who 
had  left  the  widow’s  house  crossed  J^iondon  Bridge,  and  ar¬ 
riving  in  the  city,  plunged  into  the  back  ways,  lanes,  and 
courts,  between  Cornhill  and  Smithheld  ;  with  no  more  fix¬ 
edness  of  purpose  than  to  lose  himself  among  their  wind¬ 
ings  and  baffle  pursuit,  if  any  one  were  dogging  his  steps. 

It  was  the  dead  time  of  the  night,  and  all  was  quiet.  Now 
and  then  a  drowsy  watchman’s  footsteps  sounded  on  the 
pavement,  or  the  lamp'-Iighter  on  his  rounds  went  flashing 
past,  leaving  behind  a  little  track  of  smoke  mingled  with 
glowing  morsels  of  his  hot  red  link.  He  hid  himself  even 
from  these  partakers  of  his  lonely  walk,  and,  shrinking  in 
some  arch  or  doorway  while  they  passed,  issued  forth  again 
when  they  were  gone,  and  so  pursued  his  solitary  way 

To  be  shelterless  and  alone  in  the  open  country,  hearing 
the  wind  moan  and  watching  for  day  through  the  whole 
long  waary  night ;  to  listen  to  the  falling  rain,  and  crouch 
for  warmth  beneath  the  lee  of  some  old  bam  or  rick,  or  in 
the  hollow  of  a  tree,  are  dismal  things — but  not  so  dismal 
as  the  wandering  up  and  down  where  shelter  is,  and  beds 
and  sleepers  are  by  thousands,  a  houseless,  rejected  crea¬ 
ture.  Te  pace  the  echoing  stones  from  hour  to  hour,  count¬ 
ing  the  dull  chimes  of  the  clocks ;  to  watch  the  lights 
twinkling  in  chamber  windows,  to  think  what  happy  for¬ 
getfulness  each  house  shuts  in ;  that  here  are  children  coiled 
together  in  their  beds,  here  ^outh,  here  age,  here  poverty, 
here  wealth,  all  equal  in  their  sleep,  and  all  at  rest ;  te  have 
nothing  in  common  with  the  slum^ring  world  around,  net 
•ven  sleep,  heaven’s  gift  to  all  its  creatures,  and  be  akin  to 


nothing  but  despair ;  to  feel  by  the  wretched  contrast  with 
every  thing  on  every  hand,  more  utterly  alone  and  cast 
away  than  in  a  trackless  desert — this  is  a  kind  of  suffering 
on  which  the  rivers  of  great  cities  close  full  many  a  time, 
and  which  the  solitude  in  crowds  alone  awakens. 

The  miserable  man  paced  up  and  down  the  streets — so 
long,  so  wearisome,  so  like  each  other — and  often  cast  a 
wistful  look  toward  the  east,  hoping  to  see  the  first  faint 
streaks  of  day  But  obdurate  night  had  yet  poaseseion  of 
the  sky,  and  his  disturbed  and  restless  walk  found  no  relief. 

One  house  in  a  back  street  was  bright  with  the  cheerful 
glare  of  lights  ;  there  was  the  sound  of  music  in  it  too,  and 
the  tread  of  dancers,  and  there  were  cheerful  voices,  and 
many  a  burst  of  laughter.  To  this  place — to  be  near  some- 
thii^  that  was  awake  and  glad — he  returned  again  and 
again  ;  and  more  than  one  of  those  who  left  it  when  the 
merriment  was  at  its  height,  felt  it  a  check  upon  their 
mirthful  mood  to  see  him  flitting  to  and  fro  like  an  uneasy 
ghost.  At  last  the  guests  departed,  one  and  all ;  and  then 
the  house  was  close  shut  up,  and  became  as  dull  and  silent 
as  the  rest. 

His  wanderings  brought  him  at  one  time  to  the  city  jail. 
InsteA.d  of  hastening  from  it  as  a  place  of  ill  omen,  and  one 
he  had  cause  to  shun,  he  sat  down  on  some  steps  hard  by, 
and  resting  his  chin  upon  his  hand,  gazed  upon  its  rough 
and  frowning  walls  as  though  even  they  became  a  refuge  in 
his  jaded  eyes.  He  paced  it  round  and  round,  came  back 
to  the  same  spot,  and  sat  down  again.  He  did  this  often, 
and  once,  with  a  hasty  movement,  crossed  to  where  some 
men  were  watching  in  the  prison  lodge,  and  had  his  foot 
upon  the  steps,  as  though  determined  to  accost  them.  But 
looking  round,  he  saw  that  the  day  began  to  break,  and 
failing  in  his  purpose,  turned  and  fled, 
j  He  was  soon  in  the  quarter  he  had  lately  traversed,  and 
pacing  to  and  fro  again  as  he  had  done  before.  He  was 
passing  down  a  mean  street,  when  from  an  alley  close  *at 
hand  some  shouts  of  revelry  arose,  and  there  came  strag¬ 
gling  forth  a  dozen  madcaps,  whooping  and  calling  to  each 
other,  who,  parting  noisily,  took  diflerent  ways  in  smaller 
groups. 

Hoping  that  some  low  place  of  entertainment  which 
would  afl'ord  him  a  safe  refuge  might  be  near  at  hand,  he 
turned  into  this  court  when  they  were  all  gone,  and  looked 
about  for  a  half-opened  door,  or  lighted  window,  er  other 
indication  of  the  place  whence  they  had  come.  It  was  so 
profoundly  dark,  however,  and  so  ill-favored,  that  he  con¬ 
cluded  they, had  but  turned  up  there,  missing  their  way,  and 
were  pouring  out  again  when  he  observed  them.  With 
this  impression,  and  finding  there  was  no  outlet  but  that  by 
which  he  had  entered  he  was  about  to  turn,  when  from  a 
grating  near  his  feet  a  sadden  stream  of  light  appeared,  and 
the  sound  of  talking  came.  He  retreated  into  a  doorway 
to  see  who  these  talkers  were,  and  to  listen  to  them. 

The  light  came  te  the  level  of  the  pavement  as  he  did 
this,  and  a  man  ascended,  bearing  in  his  hand  a  torch.  The 
figure  unlocked  and  held  open  the  grating  as  for  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  another,  who  presently  appeared,  in  the  form  of  a 
young  man  of  small  stature  and  uncommon  self-import¬ 
ance. 

“  Good  night,  noble  captain,”  said  he  with  the  torch. 
“  Farewell,  commander.  Good  luck,  illustrious  general !  ” 

In  return  to  these  compliments,  the  other  bade  him  hold 
his  tongue,  and  keep  his  noise  to  himself;  and  laid  upon 
him  many  similar  injunctions,  with  great  fluency  of  speech 
and  sternness  of  manner. 

“  Commend  me,  captain,  to  the  stricken  Miggs,”  re¬ 
turned  the  torch-bearer  in  a  lower  voice.  “  My  captain 
flies  at  higher  game  than  Miggses.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  My  cap¬ 
tain  is  an  eagle,  both  as  respects  his  eyo  and  soaring  wings. 
My  captain  breaketh  hearts  as  other  bachelors  break  eggs  at 
breakfast.” 

“What  a  fool  you  are,  Stagg !  ”  said  Mr.  Tappertit, 
stepping  on  the  pavement  of  the  court,  and  brushing  from 
his  legs  the  dust  he  had  contracted  in  his  passage  up¬ 
ward. 

“  His  precious  limbs !  ”  cried  Stagg,  clasping  one  of  his 
ancles.  “  Shall  a  Miggs  aspire  to  these  proportions !  No, 
ne,  my  captain.  Wc  will  inveigle  ladies  fair,  and  wed 
them  in  our  secret  cavern.  We  will  unite  ourselves  with 
blooming  beauties,  captain.” 

“  1  ’ll  tell  you  what,  my  buck,”  said  Mr.  Tappertit,  re¬ 
leasing  his  leg,  “  I  ’ll  trouble  you  not  to  take  liberties,  and 
not  to  broach  certain  questions  unless  certain  questions  are 
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broached  to  you.  Speak  when  you  ’re  spoke  to  on  parti¬ 
cular  lubjecta,  and  not  otherwaye.  Hold  the  torch  up  till  ! 
I ’ve  got  to  the  end  of  the  court,  and  then  kennel  yourself, 
do  you  hear  1  ” 

**  I  hear  you,  noble  captain.” 

“  Obey  then,”  said  Mr.  Tappertit,  haughtily.  “  Gentle¬ 
men,  lead  on!”  With  which  word  of  command  (ad¬ 
dressed  to  an  imaginary  staff  or  retinue)  he  folded  hia  arms, 
and  walked  with  surpassing  dignity  down  the  court. 

Hia  obsequious  follower  stood  holding  the  -torch  above 
his  head,  and  then  the  observer  saw  for  the  first  time,  from 
his  place  of  concealment,  that  he  was  blind.  Some  in¬ 
voluntary  motion  on  his  part  caught  the  quick  ear  of  the 
blind  man,  before  he  was  conscious  of  having  moved  an  ' 
inch  toward  him,  for  he  turned  suddenly  and  cried,  | 
•*  Who  *s  there  1  ”  1 

“  A  man,”  said  the  other,  advancing.  ”  A  friend.” 

“  A  stranger  I  ”  rejoined  the  blind  man.  “Strangers are  ' 
not  my  friends.  What  do  you  do  there  1”  | 

“  I  saw  your  company  come  out,  and  waited  here  till  they  I 
were  gone.  I  want  a  lodging.”  i 

“  A  lodging  at  this  time !  ”  returned  Stagg,  pointing  to-  j 
ward  the  dawn  as  though  he  saw  it.  “  Do  you  know  the 
day  is  breaking  1  ” 

“  I  know  it,”  rejoined  the  other,  “  to  my  cost.  I  have 
been  traversing  this  iron-hearted  town  all  night.”  j 

“  You  had  better  traverse  it  again,”  said  the  blind  man,  j 
preparing  to  descend,  “  till  you  find  some  lodgings  suitable  | 
to  your  taste.  I  do  n’t  let  ary.”  | 

“  Stay  !  ”  cried  the  other,  holding  him  by  the  arm. 

“  I  ’ll  beat  this  light  about  that  hangdog  face  of  yours 
(for  hangdog  it  is,  if  it  answers  to  your  voice,)  and  rouse 
the  neighborhood  besides,  if  you  detain  me,”  said  the  blind 
man  “  Let  me  go  Do  you  hear  1  ” 

“  Do  you  hear  !  ”  returned  the  other,  chinking  a  few  j 
shillings  together,  and  hurriedly  pressing  them  into  his  I 
hand.  “I  beg  nothing  of  you.  I  will  pay  for  the  shelter  ! 
you  give  me.  Death  !  Is  it  much  to  ask  of  such  as  you  !  ; 
I  have  come  from  the  country,  and  desire  to  rest  where  | 
there  are  none  to  question  me.  I  am  faint,  exhausted, 
worn  out,  and  nearly  dead  Let  me  lie  down,  like  a  dog, 
before  your  fire.  I  ask  no  more  than  that.  If  you  would 
be  rid  of  me,  I  will  depart  to-morrow.” 

“  If  a  gentleman  has  been  unfortunate  on  the  road,” 
muttered  Stagg,  yielding  to  the  other,  who,  pressing  on 
him,  had  already  gained  a  footing  on  the  steps — “  and  can 
pay  for  his  accommodation — ” 

“  I  will  pay  you  with  all  I  have.  I  am  just  now  past  the 
want  of  food,  God  knows,  and  wish  but  to  purchase  shelter. 
What  companion  have  you  below  1  ” 

“  None.” 

“  Then  fasten  your  grate  there,  and  show  me  the  way. 
Quick  !  ” 

The  blind  man  complied  after  a  moment’s  hesitation,  and 
they  descended  together.  The  dialogue  had  passed  as 
hurriedly  as  the  words  could  be  spoken,  and  they  stood  in 
his  wretched  room  before  he  had  had  time  to  recover  from 
his  first  surprise. 

“  May  I  see  where  that  door  leads  to,  and  what  is  be 
yond !  ”  said  the  man,  glancing  keenly  round-  “  You  will 
not  mind  that  1  ” 

“  I  will  show  you  myself.  Follow  me,  or  go  before. 
Take  your  choice.” 

He  bade  him  lead  the  way,  and,  by  the  light  of  the  torch 
which  his  conductor  held  up  for  the  purpose,  inspected  all 
three  cellars,  narrowly.  Assured  that  the  blind  man  had 
spoken  truth,  and  that  he  lived  there  alone,  the  visiter  re¬ 
turned  with  him  t«  the  first,  in  which  a  fire  was  burning, 
and  flung  himself  with  a  deep  groan  Upon  the  ground  be- 
fore  it. 

His  host  pursued  his  usual  occupation  without  seeming 
to  heed  him  any  further.  But  directly  he  fell  asleep — and 
he  noted  his  falling  into  a  slumber,  as  readily  as  the  keen¬ 
est-sighted  man  could  have  done — he  knelt  down  beside 
him,  and  passed  his  hand  lightly  but  carefully  ever  his  face 
and  person. 

His  sleep  was  checkered  with  starts  and  moans,  and 
sometimes  with  a  muttered  word  or  two.  His  hands  were 
clenched,  his  brow  bent,  and  his  mouth  firmly  set.  All 
this,  the  blind  man  accurately  marked  ;  and,  as  if  his  curi¬ 
osity  were  strongly  awakened,  and  he  had  already  some 
inkling  of  hia  mystery,  he  sat  watching  him,  if  the  ex¬ 
pression  may  be  used,  and  listening,  until  it  was  broad  day. 
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A  few  days  after  this,  George  received  a  letter  from  Mac 
Gregor,  announcing  his  arrival  in  England,  and  stating  that 
every  thing  had  been  satisfactorily  arranged,  that  he  shonld 
be  in  town,  if  possible,  that  evening,  and  that  within  an 
hour  after  he  arrived  he  hoped  to  have  the  pleasure  of  see¬ 
ing  him  at  the  office. 

George  had  no  sooner  read  this  letter  than  he  started  off 
to  call  upon  Bull,  whose  spirits  were  raised  to  a  pitch  of 
ecstacy  at  the  idea  alone  of  Mac  Gregor’s  return,  for  he 
certainly  had,  since  his  departure,  entertained  a  strong  no¬ 
tion,  that  as  he  had  got  a  deed  of  money  out  of  him,  he 
never  intended  to  come  back  at  all.  But  now,  here  was 
the  man  ! — there  could  be  no  mistake  now  about  his  honor¬ 
able  intentions ! — he  had  been  to  Poyais  and  come  back, 
and  that  too  with  news  the  most  glorious! 

“  *I  am  happy  to  inform  you,’  ”  said  he,  reading  the  let¬ 
ter  for  the  fifth  time,  “  *  that  every  thing  has  been  satisfac¬ 
torily  arranged.’  My  dear  boy,”  he  added,  “  our  fortunes 
are  made,  they  are ;  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that. 
Every  thing — every  thing  satisfactorily  arranged — neUiefacto- 
rily  arranged — mark  arranged  ! — Of  cours*  he  has  got  the 
authority  of  the  king,  and  the  resources  of  the  country  are 
at  our  disposal !  ” 

“  Well,  that  we  shall  see  this  evening  when  he  arrives.” 

“  But  here  it  is  now,  my  dear  boy  !  Ev — ery — thing 
$cU — if — Jar — tori/y  arranged.' — What  can  it  mean  if  it 
don’t  mean  that  1  It  can’t  mean  anything  else,  it  can’t, 
any  how  !  But  what  a  singular  fellow  it  is  to  sign  his  name 
Gregor — Gregor !  as  if  he  himself  were  the  sovereign  of 
Poyais !  Well,  but  now  what ’s  the  first  thing  to  be  done  1  ” 

“  Why,  the  first  thing,”  said  George,  “is  to  ascertain 
exactly  whai  arrangements  he  has  made.” 

“  Yes,  but  you  know,  my  dear  boy,  we  must  bestir  our¬ 
selves,  we  must.  We  must  look  out  for  offices :  it  must 
not  be  at  either  of  ours  you  know ;  we  must  have  them 
magnificent  and  spacious  ! — let  me  see,  where  are  there  any 
large  offices  to  let  1  ” 

“In  the  first  place,”  said  George,  “where  are  we  to 
take  Mac  Gregor  when  he  arrives,  in  order  to  hear  his  ex¬ 
planation.” 

“  Where  are  we  to  fake  him,  my  dear  boy  1  Won’t  it 
do  here  1  ” 

I  .“We  had  better  go  to  some  more  convenient  place,  I 
I  think-  It  may  be  late  when  he  comes.  Besides,  we  ought 
to  know  more  than  he  might  feel  disposed  to  enter  into 
here.” 

“  True,  true,”  returned  Bull,  “I  understand.  Well,  let 
us  go  home  to  my  house  and  have  him  over  a  glass  of 
wine.” 

“  Shall  we  take  Fred  with  us  1  He  may  be  useful  as  an 
amannensi.s ;  especially  as  I  mean  to  propose  that  we  give 
him  the  appointment  of  secretary.  1  think  that  he  wiU  be 
very  efficient.” 

“  I  think  so  too.  I ’m  quite  taken  with  that  young  man, 
I  am  :  I  think  him  a  very  worthy  and  intelligent  young  fel¬ 
low.  Oh,  we  ’ll  take  him  by  all  means.  We  'll  all  go  to¬ 
gether  in  a  coach,  we  will ;  the  fare ’s  a  deal  of  money, 
but  we  'll  do  the  thing  respectable.” 

It  was  accordingly  thus  settled.  George  sent  word  t« 
Julia  that  he  should  in  all  probability  be  late,  and  the  whole 
of  the  morning  was  occupied  by  Bull  in  building  the  most 
magnificent  castles  the  iiuman  imagination  ever  conceived. 

Toward  the  evening,  in  order  that  they  might  all  be  in 
readiness,  George  went  to  Bull’s  office  with  Fred,  and  re¬ 
mained  there  discussing  the  subject  of  loans,  until  one  of 
the  clerks  announced  the  arrival  of  Mac  Gregor. 

Bull  was  up  in  an  instant,  and  flew  to  the  d6or  with  the 
view  of  being  the  first  to  explain  how  delighted  he  was  to 
see  him ;  but  on  taking  his  hand,  he  bo  struck  with  his 
appearance  that  for  a  moment  he  had  scarcely  power  to 
utter  a  word. 

And  the  change  that  had  been  effected  was  indeed  most 
striking.  Dressed  in  a  richly  braided  military  frock,  the 
brsast  of  which  was  covered  with  orders,  he  appeared  an 
‘  CoatiSHcd  f^om  ps|s  888. 
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altogrthrr  different  man  ;  in  (hort,  looked  like  what  he  re- 
preeented  himself  to  be — the  Sovereign  Prince  of  Poyais ! 

After  the  firet  cordial  greeting — for  His  Highness  so  far 
forgot  his  dignity  as  to  relinquish  for  a  moment  his  majes¬ 
tic  air — he  announced,  in  order  to  show  at  once  what  pro¬ 
gress  he  had  made,  that  he  had  been  proclaimed  pnblicly  as 
Gregor  the  First,  Sovereigiv  Prince  and  Caziquk  or 
THE  Poyais  Natiopt. 

**  You  don’t  say  so  !  ”  exclaimed  Bull,  on  hearing  this 
announcement,  which  almost  stunned  him.  **  I  am  glad  of 
it,  very  glad  of  it,  1  am  ;  ”  he  added,  rubbing  his  knees 
until  his  hands  became  hot.  **  I  *m  delighted  to  hear  it ! 
Our  fortunes  are  made  ! — but  do  n't  say  another  syllable 
ROW ! — we  *11  all  go  home  together,  and  then  we  can  talk 
this  great  matter  over  calmly,  you  know,  calmly.  But 
what  a  sensation  the  title  will  make  !  ” 

“  It  will  have  a  good  effect,”  observed  George. 

**An  astounding  effect  it  will  have,  it  will,  perfectly  as¬ 
tounding  !  The  very  thing ! — nothing  could  possibly  bs 
better !  ” 

“  You  have,  of  course,  your  credentials  1  ”  said  George. 

**  Oh  !  1  have  them  all  here.  This  document  alone  will 
convince  the  most  incredulous.” 

A  coach  was  then  sent  for,  and  when  it  arrived,  they 
started  at  once  for  BuU’s  residence  ;  and  on  the  way  his 
Serene  Highness  signified  his  conviction  that  the  title  by 
which  he  had  been  publicly  proclaimed  should  not  on  any 
occasion  be  dispensed  with. 

‘‘You  will  understand  my  motive,”  he  added;  “I  feel 
sore  that  you  will  not  ascribe  it  to  any  foolish  vanity :  I 
suggest  the  propriety,  simply  because  I  feel  that  it  will  tend 
to  give  icUU  to  our  proceedings.” 

”  Oh !  I  sec,”  returned  Bull.  ”  I  see  the  object  at  a 
glance,  and  a  very  proper  object  it  is.  The  thing  will  take 
the  town  by  storm,  it  will — by  storm !  ” 

On  arriving  at  the  house.  Bull  led  the  way  into  his  draw- 
iag-room ;  and  having  produced  the  wine  before  they  com¬ 
menced,  that  they  might  not  afterward  be  disturbed,  he 
took  his  seat  directly  opposite  his  Highness,  who  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  relate  in  glowing  colors  every  circumstance  con¬ 
nected  with  his  expedition. 

To  this  history — and  it  was  a  most  interesting  one,  they 
listened  with  almost  breathless  attention,  and  certainly,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  Highness’s  account,  his  success  had  been  sig¬ 
nal  and  complete. 

*'  Poyain,”  said  he,  in  describing  the  country,  **  is  the 
paradise  of  the  world — the  most  delightful  spot  upon  earth. 
Some  have  supposed  that  the  Mesquito-shore  derived  its 
name  from  the  swarm  of  small  islands  by  which  its  coast  is 
surrounded  ;  but  the  fact  is,  the  Spaniards,  being  unable  to 
subdue  the  noble  spirited  natives,  gave  them  what  they 
conceived  to  be  a  repulsive  name.  This  general  name  of 
Che  Mosquitoes,  embraces  the  whole  of  the  nations  occu¬ 
pying  the  territory  which  extends  from  Cape  Honduras,  to 
the  beautiful  Lake  Nicaragua — a  space  which  takes  in  more 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  of  the  shore— sis  well  as 
the  inner  space  between  the  great  coast  and  the  chain  of 
mountains,  whose  tope  touch  heaven.  It  is  a  lovely  coun¬ 
try  !  And  not  only  is  it  enchanting  to  the  eye,  but  its  soil 
is,  beyond  conception,  rich.  The  cotton-bush  grows  like 
the  thistle ;  cocoa  and  choeolate  flourish  spontaneonsly ; 
the  fruit  is  the  finest  and  most  delicious  upon  earth ;  while 
maize,  yams,  potatoes — nay,  every  description  of  vegeta¬ 
bles  there,  spring  up  comparatively  like  mushrooms  here. 
And  as  for  fish !  cast  bat  a  net  off  any  part  of  the  coast,  and 
it  is  almost  instantaneously  -full ;  and  if  you  look  at  the 
produce  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  the  revenues  which 
might  be  derived  aro  beyond  all  human  calculation.” 

“It  must,”  exclaimed  Bull,  ”  be  a  country  indeed !  ” 

**  It  is,  sir,  a  country,  a  lovely  country,  the  most  charm¬ 
ing  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  I  have  been  in  most 
countries,  and  am  able  to  judge ;  and  when  I  assert  that 
there  is  no  country  comparable  with  it  under  heaven,  1  defy 
contradiction.” 

**And  the  inhabitants  1  ”  suggested  George. 

**  Brave,  loyal,  and  intelligent !  There  are  two  distinct 
castes,  the  Red  and^e  Black.  The  Red  are  the  originals  t 
the  Black  am  the  descendants  of  fifty  negroes,  who,  on 
being  sold  in  the  neighboring  islands,  obtained  their  liberty 
in  consequence  of  the  vessel  they  were  on  board  being 
wrecked.  But  even  they  are  now  a  noble  race,  equally 
generous  and  virtuous  with  the  Reds,  and  so  highly  appre- 
date  honor,  that  they  never  trust  a  maa  who  has  once  de¬ 


ceived  them,  or  even  in  the  most  unimportant  matter  for¬ 
feited  his  word  :  the  effect  which  this  has  upon  their  con¬ 
duct  is  amazing.  You  find  no  disaffection,  no  discontent 
there :  all  are  happy  and  tranquil.  His  Majesty,  the  King, 
has  no  occasion  for  guards ;  and  hence  he  has  none.  It  is 
the  place  to  which,  before  all  other  places  upon  earth,  the 
surplus  population  of  Great  Britain  should  emigrate.  There 
is  no  country  like  it !  If  they  desire  to  flouri^,they  should 
at  once  go  there.” 

“  If  I  were  a  somewhat  younger  man  than  I  am,”  ob¬ 
served  Bull,  ”  I  should  be  half  inclined  to  go  out  myself.” 

”  I  hope  to  see  you  there  as  it  is,”  said  His  Highness. 
*‘I  hope  that  at  a  period  not  very  remote  we  shall  all  be 
there  together.” 

Bull  smiled  and  shook  his  head. 

*'  Why  not  1  ”  continued  His  Highness.  **  If  a  nation  be 
flouriahing  through  our  instrumentality,  should  we  deprive 
ourselves  of  the  peculiar  pleasure  of  witnessing  the  work 
of  our  own  hands  1  Why  should  you  not  go  1  Why  should 
we  not  all  go  when  the  great  and  glorious  object  we  pro¬ 
pose  shall  be  attained  1  For  my  part,  1  not  only  hope  but 
expect  to  see  you  all,  and  when  I  do,  all  shall  be  honored. 
Already,  Mr.  Julian,  whom  1  have  reason  to  respect  highly, 
may  henceforth  consider  himself  Knight  Csmmander  of  the 
Order  of  the  Green  Cross,  the  highest  honor  which  I,  as 
Sovereign  Prince  of  Poyais,  have  the  power  to  confer,  and, 
by  virtue  of  my  authority,  George  St.  George  Julian  is 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of  the  Green  Cross  ac¬ 
cordingly.” 

His  Highness  then  solemaly  transferred  one  of  the  orders 
from  his  own  breast  to  that  of  Sir  George,  at  the  same 
time  observing,  that  however  unimportant  it  might  then 
appear  to  be,  he  w^uld  know,  anon,  that  by  virtue  of  wear¬ 
ing  that  order  he  stood  next  to  him  in  the  Republic  »f 
Poyaia. 

Bull’s  faculties  were  now  in  a  state  of  confusion  :  he  sat 
amazed,  looking  full  over  his  spectacles,  with  his  mouth 
wide  open,  while  George,  to  whom  the  ceremony  at  first 
seemed  a  most  absurd  farce,  was  so  impressed  with  the 
grandeur  of  Mac  Gregor,  his  solemn  aspect  and  dignified 
air,  that  all  ideas  of  mockery  were  supplanted  by  the  con¬ 
viction  that  Mac  Gregor  was  ia  reality  what  he  assumed  to 
be,  and  that  he  was  in  reality  a  Knight  Commander  of  the 
Green  Cross. 

Nor  did  there  appear  to  be,  even  on  reflection,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  sufficient  grounds  to  repudiate,  or  even  to 
weaken  that  conviction  ;  for  there  were  the  documents  in 
which  his  title  was  set  forth,  clearly  and  distinctly  acknow¬ 
ledging  his  sovereignty ;  while  for  all  he  assumed  he  pro¬ 
duced  his  authority,  signed  by  the  Mosquito  king.  It  was 
strange  !— most  strange  !  Yet,  what  coaid  they  say  I — what 
could  they  think  1  They  could  not  but  think  that  it  was 
true.  And  th«y  marvelled  at  the  extraordinary  character 
of  the  truth,  and  continued  to  marvel  until  they  separated 
for  the  night,  with  the  understanding  that  operations  were 
to  commence  on  the  morrow. 

CHAPTER  Xll....In  whick  tke  First  Loss  it  raised. 

Or  the  morrow  proceedings  were  accordingly  com¬ 
menced,  and  in  a  way  well  calculated  to  inspire  public  con¬ 
fidence.  The  cazique,  covered  with  orders,  appeared  daily 
upon  ’Change.  He  was,  indeed,  the  observed  of  all  ol^ 
servers :  every  one  knew  him  to  be  the  cazique  ;  and  be¬ 
ing  a  fine,  handsome,  noble-looking  fellow,  his  appearance 
alone  created  a  powerful  sensation  ;  but  that,  in  connection 
with  the  object  proposed,  had  the  effect  of  taking  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  citizens  by  storm. 

Poyais  was  in  the  mouth  of  every  speculative  man  i  noth¬ 
ing  was  talked  of  so  much  as  Poyais ;  for  prospectuaas  had 
been  plentifully  distributed,  while  advertisements  of  the 
moet  flaming  eharacter  appeared  constantly  in  every  paper 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

It  is,  moreover,  to  be  remarked,  that  this  was  peculiarly 
a  speculative  era ;  that  they  were  the  palmy  days  of  bub^ 
blemongers  of  every  caste  ;  and  that  any  scheme,  no  mab 
ter  how  visionary  or  wild,  was,  in  the  hands  of  ingenious 
knaves,  quite  sure  to  succeed.  An  almost  universal  mania 
poooeosed  the  public  mind :  people  became  the  absolute 
slaves  of  its  influence  ;  and,  daring  its  ascendancy,  the  basis 
was  laid  for  the  ruin  of  thousands  of  families,  whose  pros¬ 
pects  were  soon  after  utteriy  blasted. 

It  ia  of  course  well  to  encourage  speculation  t  the  exiaS- 
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ence  of  the  spirit  of  enterprise  is  essential  to  the  greatness  I 
ol  a  nation  ;  the  whole  of  our  vast  impruveinents — nay,  civ-  j 
ilization  itself,  and  all  the  blessings  with  which  it  teems,  | 
are  ascribable  solely  to  the  operation  of  that  spirit ;  but  | 
when  men  of  limited  means  are  to  be  found  eagerly  em-  | 
harking  in  a  project  of  which  the  failure  must  involve  them  i 
and  all  connected  with  them,  in  niio>  it  may  truly  be  said  ' 
that  much  madness  prevails ;  for,  that  such  blind  re<rkless>  ; 
ness  amonnts  to  a  species  of  madness,  is  a  fact  which  is  | 
placed  beyond  the  pale  of  dispute.  i 

At  this  period  thousands  of  short-sighted  persons,  dazzled  i 
by  the  brilliant  misrepresentations  of  dishonorable  men,  thus 
ran  wild.  Nor  were  they  with  even  this,  content :  they  ; 
prevailed  upon  all  over  whom  they  possessed  influence,  or  I 
who  had  confidence  in  their  judgment,  to  follow  their  ruin-  j 
ous  example  ,  and  widows  innumerable,  children,  and  aged  ; 
persons  having  narrow  incomes,  were  thus  reduced  to  ab-  | 
solute  beggary.  i 

Of  cmtruy  the  moat  specious  baits  were  held  out ;  but  it  | 
is,  notwithstanding  that,  amazing,  that  reasonable  beings  ; 
should  have  been  so  extensively  gulled  ;  for  what  real  se¬ 
curity  had  they  1  It  was  all  efrtentially  nominal ;  and  yet, 
in  spite  of  reason,  in  spite  of  the  perpetual  warnings  of  ex¬ 
perienced  far-seeing  men,  the  most  transparent  bubbles  ever 
blown  were,  by  virtue  of  this  merely  nominal  security,  sue-  j 
cessful.  I 

In  order,  however,  to  impart  a  somewhat  more  exact  no-  | 
tion  of  ths  nature  of  the  security  offered,  it  will  be  well  to  | 
transcribe  what  His  Highness  was  pleased  to  term  the  Gen-  i 
oral  Mortgage  Bond  which  will  at  the  same  time  serve  to  j 
convey  an  idea  of  the  scale  upon  which  the  whole  thing 
was  conducted.  ! 

THK  POYAIS  LOAIV.  j 

“  Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  I,  George  Mac  ! 
GREGOR  the  First,  Sovereign  Prince  of  the  Independent  j 
State  of  Poyais  and  its  Dependencies,  Cazique  of  the  Poyais  j 
Nation,  dec.  dec.  dec.,  have,  for  the  purpose  of  consolidating 
the  said  State,  defraying  the  expenses  sf  the  same,  and  pro-  j 
moling  ths  general  development  of  the  natural  advantages 
of  the  country,  negotiated  and  raised  a  l<»an  of 
sterling  for  the  service  of  the  said  State,  and  which  has  been  ' 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  said  State.  | 

**Now,  therefore,  I  do  declare,  fur  and  on  behalf  and  in  I 
the  name  of  the  said  government  of  Poyais,  that  the  terms 
and  conditions  upon  which  the  said  loan  has  been  so  raised, 
are  as  follows  i 

“  First  :  That  the  said  loan  has  been  raised  on  security  of 
this  present  instrument  or  general  bond  which  shall  be  di¬ 
vided  into  2000  shares  or  special  bonds  of  £100  sterling  * 
each,  to  be  hereafter  issued,  payable  to  bearer  with  interest 
at  the  rate  of  £5  per  cent,  per  annum,  which  interest  shall 
commence  from  the  first  day  of  May,  and  shall  be  paid  half 
yearly  in  London  without  any  deduction,  the  first  payment 
to  begin  and  be  made  on  the  first  day  of  November. 

**  Skcordi  That  all  the  revenuef  of  the  said  State  of  Poy¬ 
ais  shall  be,  and  they  are  hereby  declared  to  be,  pledged  by 
this  general  bond  to  all  the  holders  of  the  aforesaid  special 
bootu  for  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the 
said  loan  in  manner  hereinafter  mentioned.  And  further, 
that  a  duty  of  2^  per  cent,  over  and  above  ths  duty  now  im¬ 
posed  and  payable,  shall  be  laid  upon  all  merchandise  im¬ 
ported  into  the  State  of  Poyais  after  the  eleventh  day  of 
June,  and  the  same  together  with  all  dnties  now  levied,  or 
which  may  be  hereafter  levied  upon  such  imports,  and  also 
the  process  of  all  sales  of  land  to  settlers  or  otherwise  by 
the  said  government  shall  be  and  are  hereby  specially  charged 
and  pledged  with  and  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  the 
said  loan  and  the  redemption  of  the  principal  thereof.  And 
that  Treasurers-General  for  the  time  being  shall  be  author¬ 
ised,  directed  and  bound,  to  collect  and  keep  separate,  for 
the  purposes  herein  mentioned,  the  said  duties  upon  imporis 
and  proceeds  of  sales  of  land,  and  shall  not  apply  any  part 
of  the  said  duties  upon  imports  to  the  ordinary  and  extraor¬ 
dinary  purposes  of  the  State,  until  the  sum  necessary  for  the 
half  yearly  remittance  to  England,  of  the  interest  and  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  sinking-fund  hereinafter  mentioned,  shall  be 
completed  and  ready  for  transmission  ;  and  not  more  than 
five  sixths  parts  of  the  clear  proceeds  from  sales  of  land  shall 
be  applied  ts  those  purposes  until  the  debt  for  the  time  be¬ 
ing  under  this  present  security  shall  be  discharged.  And  if 
from  any  cause  a  deficiency  shall  occur  at  the  end  sf  any 
half  year  in  the  amount  of  the  said  dnties  upon  imports,  so 
especially  pledged  as  aforesaid,  then  and  in  every  such  ease 
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the  said  treasurer-general  for  the  time  being,  shall  be  au¬ 
thorised,  directed  and  bound  to  make  good  such  deficiency 
out  of  the  general  revenues  of  the  t?tate ;  and  no  part  of 
such  general  revenues  shall  be  applied  to  the  ordinary  or 
extraordinary  purposes  of  the  Stale  until  the  interest  and 
sinking-fund  of  the  said  loan  shall  be  fully  and  punctually 
provided  for  at  the  end  of  every  half  year.  And  in  order  to 
provide  fur  the  redemption  of  the  principal  sum  of  the  said 
loan,  the  sum  of  £2Uiit>  sterling  shall  be  appropriated  in  the 
first  year  from  the  date  thereof,  and  the  sum  of £1000  shall 
be  remitted  to  England  in  every  succeeding  year  by  equal 
half  yearly  payments,  together  with  wne  sixth  part  of  the 
net  proceeds  of  all  sales  of  land  as  the  same  shall  be  made 
from  time  to  time  by  the  said  gevernwient  to  settlers  or  oth¬ 
erwise,  to  be  applied  us  a  sinking-fund  in  the  redemption  of 
the  bonds  in  circulation  at  or  under  par ;  and  the  first  of 
such  half  yearly  payments,  amounting  to  £oU0  sterling  to 
be  applied  as  a  sinking-fund,  shall  be  made  on  the  first  day 
of  January.  The  treasurer-general  for  the  time  being  shall 
b«  especially  charged  with  the  execution  of  this  article  in 
ak  its  parts,  and  with  the  remittances,  under  the  direction 
and  at  the  expense  and  for  the  account  and  use  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment  of  Poyais  to  the  bankers  in  London,  in  the  name 
of  the  agent  and  commissioners  for  the  time  being  for  the 
management  and  redemption  of  this  loan  in  London,  of  the 
necessary  funds  for  the  payment  of  the  half  yearly  interest 
and  provision  for  the  sinking-fund  as  aforesaid  ;  which  said 
remittances  shall  at  all  times  be  forwarded  from  Poyais  at 
least  two  months  before  the  said  payments  shall  severally 
fall  due  and  become  payable  in  London. 

**  Third:  The  sums  engaged  to  be  provided  by  the  fore¬ 
going  article  shall  be  appropriated  in  the  following  nian- 
ner :  that  is  to  say,  the  amount  necessary  to  pay  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  said  loan  shall  be  appropriated  and  applied  in  the 
manner  set  forth  in  Article  I.  The  amount  engaged  to  be 
provided  for  the  siuking-fund  shall  in  the  first  instance  to 
the  extent  of  such  provision,  be  employed  in  the  purchase 
of  bonds ;  and  all  future  half  yearly  remittances  for  the 
same  purpose,  as  hereinbefore  provided  fur,  together  also 
with  the  amount  of  the  interest  of  ail  bonds  redeemed,  shall 
be  applied  to  the  further  rodemption  of  outstanding  bonds, 
within  the  period  of  the  Inilf  year  next  following  every  such 
remiitance-until  the  final  redemption  of  thAaid  loan.  And 
if  at  any  time  the  said  special  bonds  shall  be  above  par,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  the  dividend  then  due,  in  order  ihat  the  sinking- 
fund  may  continue  in  due  operation,  the  agent  for  ths  time- 
being  acting  in  ths  said  loan,  or  some  other  person  duly  au¬ 
thorised  by  the  government  of  the  said  state  of  Poyais,^ 
shall  in  such  manner  and  form  as  they  may  think  proper! 
cause  it  to  be  determined  by  lot,  to  be  drawn  by  the  said^ 
agent,  which  of  the  outstanding  bonds  shall  be  paid  oIT  at 
par  ;  and  the  bonds  thus  determined  to  be  paid  off* shall  not 
exceed  the  amount  of  the  then  unapplied  produce  of  the 
sinking-fund  for  the  half  year ;  and  the  numbers  of  such 
bonds  BO  to  be  paid  off  shall  be  advertised  in  the  London 
GazetU,  and  be  paid  on  demand,  with  interest  for  tha  half 
year  current  at  the  time  of  such  advertisement.  And  all 
further  interest  on  the  same  shall  thenceforth  cease,  and 
all  bonds  so  paid  off'  shall  be  thereupon  cancelled,  and  de¬ 
posited  at  the  said  banking-house  in  London,  and  remain 
so  deposited  until  the  whole  of  the  said  loan  shall  be  paid 
off*  and  cancelled  iu  each  half  year  shall  be  advertised  in 
the.  London  GaxtUe. 

**  Fourth  i  That  the  holders  of  the  said  special  bonds 
shall  be  at  any  time  and  at  all  times  entitled  to  have  and 
take  a  portion  or  portions  of  land  in  the  said  state  of 
Poyais  in  exchange  of  asy  bond  or  bonds  of  which  they 
may  bo  be  the  holder  or  holders,  and  to  the  amount  thereof 
at  par,  at  the  rate  or  price  at  which  such  land  shall  be  sell-  , 
ing  at  the  time  of  such  exchange,  if  greater  than  the  pre¬ 
sent  price,  but  at  no  less  rate  or  price  than  two  dollars  per 
acre,  at  which  the  same  is  now  selling ;  and  the  land  so  to 
be  t^en  in  exchange  to  be  drawn  by  lot  by  the  agen'  resi¬ 
dent  in  London  for  the  sale  of  the  said  land,  out  of  any 
allotment  or  allotments  thereof  which  shall  then  be  on  sale, 
but  subject  to  a  feudal  duty  of  one  cent  of  a  dollar  per  acre, 

*'  FiXTH :  That  the  holders  of  the  said  special  bends 
shall  at  any  time  and  at  all  times  be  entitled  to  pay  one  half 
the  duties  due  by  any  one  individual  ship  at  the  customs  in 
Poyais,  in  the  aforesaid  special  bonds,  which  shall  be  taken 
and  received  at  par. 

**  Sixth  i  That,  as  an  additional  security  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  interest,  and  for  the  redemption  at  any  time  of 
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all  or  any  part  of  the  principal  of  tha  *aid  loan,  oae-tenth  him  in  the  dark.  George  firmly  believed  that  all  was  juet 
part  of  the  net  proceeds  of  all  special  bonds  sold,  shall  be  and  legitimate,  and  acting  upon  this  belief  he  viewed  the 
set  apart  and  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  four-per-cent  annu  object  as  being  most  noble  in  its  character,  and  therefore 
ities  ia  Kngland,  or  deposited  with  the  bankers  of  the  said  resolved  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  promote  it. 
loan,  they  allowing  interest  for  the  same  in  the  name  of  the  As  the  special  bonds  were  eagerly,  secured,  advertise- 
said  agent  for  the  time  being,  for  the  said  loan,  or  of  com-  ments  appeared  in  the  newspapers  daily,  some  for  vessels 
miasioners  to  be  appointed  for  that  purpose,  to  be  from  time  some  for  implements  of  husbandry,  others  lor  provisions  ’ 
to  tiny  applied  by  him  or  them  to  any  of  tne  purposes  or  in  short,  estimates  for  everything  essential  to  the  founds* 
stipulations  of  this  general  bond,  as  may  become  necessary  tion  of  a  new  settlement  were  constantly  demanded,  which 
or  expedient.  gave  an  iclat  to  the  whole  affair,  and  kept  up  the  price  of 

“  SicvF.NTH  :  That  if,  at  the  expiration  of  thirty  years  the  bonds  not  in  London  alone,  but  in  Amsterdam,  Paris 
from  the  day  of  the  daiv  hereof,  any  of  the  said  bonds  and  Hamburg.  ’ 

should  remain  not  discharged,  or  unredeemed  by  the  sink-  Emigrants  especially  were  directed  to  turn  their  atten- 
ing-fund,  exchange  in  land  or  payment  of  duties  at  the  cus-  lion  to  this  land  of  promise,  to  which  arrangements  had 
■toms  in  Poyais  as  aforesaid,  then  and  in  that  case  the  gov-  been  made  to  convey  them  on  terms  the  most  liberal,  while 
ernmentof  the  said  state  of  Poyais  shall  pay  ofi‘ all  and  every  the  collateral  advantages  they  were  to  derive  were  por- 
of  such  bonds  at  par.  trayed  in  the  most  tenipling  colors.  Mechanics  of  every 

“  EiGHTti :  That  this  present  instrument  or  general  description,  agricultural  laborers,  butchers,  bakers,  grocers, 
bond  shall  be  deposited  and  remain  in  the  said  banking-  grooms,  brickmakers,  schoolmasters,  and  barbers,  were  as- 
house  in  I^ndon  until  the  final  redemption  of  the  said  loan,  sured  of  the  most  brilliant  success;  while  persons  of  small 
“  And  I,  the  raid  Gregor  Mac  Gregor,  for  and  in  the  capital  received  peculiarly  pressing  invitations  to  go  out, 
name  of  the  said  government  of  Poyais,  declare  that  in  not  because  His  Highness  imagined  that  their  capital  would 
raising  the  said  loan  it  was  stipulated  and  agreed,  and  I  do  have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  importance  of  Poyais  in 
as  Sovereign  Prince  of  the  said  state  of  Poyais  hereby  «n-  the  scale  of  nations,  but  because  he  was  anxious  both  to  let 
gage  and  agree  that  T  shall  not  raise  a  contract  for  any  new  ,hem  have  land  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  per  acre,  and  to 
loan  in  Europe,  unlew  one-eighth  part  of  the  present  loan  oblige  them  by  exchanging  their  surplus  cash  for  ihe  notes 
shall  hav«  been  previously  redeemed,  or  unless  in  the  con-  ©f  the  National  Bank  of  Poyais 

tract  for  such  new  loan  it  is  stipulated  that  the  first  pro-  Half-pay  officers  were  also  invited,  with  medical  men, 
ceedi  of  and  trom  such  new  loan,  or  a  competent  part  of  and  cnratea  who  imagined  that  mitrea  would  become  them  z 
8uch  proceeds  ahall  be  applied  in  and  toward  the  discharge  clerks  ware  moreover  solicited  to  till  lucrative  offices  in  the 
of  the  d«bi  then  remaining  unpaid  upon  the  present  loan  at  customs  and  exciss,  for  which  of  course  they  were  ex- 
par  within  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  such  contract  pected  to  pay  premiums  here.  A  lieutenant  governor  was 
“  And  I  do,  as  such  Sovereign  Prince  of  the  said  State  appointed,  with  instructions  to  raise  a  mighty  army — a 
of  Poyais,  and  as  fully  representing  the  same,  hereby  bind  treasurer  general ;  a  governor  of  the  imaginary  National 
myself  my  heirs  and  successors,  together  with  the  govern-  Bank,  with  commissioners,  magistrates,  superintendants — 
inent  and  all  the  public  authorities  thereof  which  now  do,  i©  short,  functionaries  of  every  description  received  ap- 
or  may  hereafter  exist,  to  perform  and  fulfil  faithfully  and  pointments  on  application  to  the  Prince,  who  administered 
truly  all  the  foregoing  engagements  and  conditions,  and  for  to  most  of  them  the  oath  of  allegiance  !— and  when  all 
no  reason  and  on  no  pretence  whatsoever,  at  any  time,  or  these  preliminaries  had  been  arranged,  to  the  entire  satis- 
under  any  circumstances,  to  refuse,  evade  or  delay,  or  at-  faction  of  His  Highness,  he,  being  extremely  anxious  to 
tempt  to  evade  or  delay,  the  full  and  ample  performance  g^nd  ofl  the  first  batch  of  emigrants,  appointed  a  day  for 
and  fulfilment  as  in  me  may  he  and  be  practicable  of  the  their  going  on  board;  when,  the  provisions  and  stores  hav- 
aforesaid  engftenients  and  conditions  on  the  part  and  be-  ing  previously  been  shipped,  the  first  vessel  sailed  for 
half  of  the  said  State  or  any  of  them.  Poyais. 

**  And  I  do,  by  these  presents,  declare  the  said  govern-  - 

ment  responsible,  and  legally  and  solemnly  bound  to  all  CHAPTER  III.... The  imwortel  Peter  ceacivee  another  sehene, 
persons  collectively  intrusted  in  the  said  loan  of  i^2(X),00U  and  then  staru  for  the  Morqaito-ahore. 

Sterling,  and  individually  to  each  of  them  for  the  amount  Up  to  this  point — namely,  the  departure  of  the  Hondu- 
fof  the  special  bonds  and  interest  for  which  for  tlie  time  be-  ras  packet  with  sixty-five  emigrants  on  board,  Mac  Gregor 
they  may  be  the  holders.  had  conducted  the  afi'air  with  such  consummate  ingenuity. 

In  faith  whereol  I,  the  said  Gregor  Mac  Gregor,  as  that  even  the  suspicions  of  Georgs  had  been  lulled;  but 
such  Sovereign  JVince,  of  and  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  when  on  dining  with  His  Highness  immediately  afterward, 
said  government  of  I’oyais,  have  signed  the  present  gene-  he  saw  the  oath  of  allegiance  administered  to  the  officers 
ral  bund,  and  have  affixed  thereto  the  Seal  of  State.  about  to  embark  in  the  next  vessel,  and  noticed  the  pecn- 

Gregor  Mac  Gregor,  P.”  liar  chuckle  of  Mac  Gregor,  who  had  on  that  occasion  ta- 
This  was  the  security  offered,  and  upon  this  and  this  ken  too  much  wine,  he  began  to  entertain  strong  doubts  on 
alone,  however  incredible  it  may  appear,  nearly  a  hundred  the  subject  of  His  Highness's  motives  being  honorable  ; 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds  were  in  a  short  time  actually  still,  in  the  absence  of  proof;  he  went  on  hoping  that  all  his 
raised  !  suspicions  were  baseless,  and  ucsing  upon  his  original  con- 

While, however,  the  “loan  ’’  was  progressing.  His  High-  viction  of  the  noble  character  of  the  object  proposed 
ness  lived  in  magnificent  style  ;  every  thing  about  him  was  While  George  was  thus  zealously  engaged,  and  just  be- 
of  a  character  the  most  superb,  and  during  his  stay  in  Paris,  fore  the  Kennersly  Castle — the  vessel  appointed  to  fellow 
which  he  honored  with  a  visit,  as  a  maUer  of  business  sole-  the  Honduras  packet — was  ready  to  sail,  he  was  visited  by 
ly,  he  never  appeared  in  public  but  in  his  carriage  of  state,  Wceaense,  who,  having  conceived  a  plan  for  removing  the 
drawn  by  six  richly  caparisoned  horses.  Upon  the  Parisians  only  objection  to  Moequitia  that  had  been  started  by  per- 
this  well  sustained  grandeur  had  a  powerful  effect,  and  more  sons  wishing  to  emigrate,  was  anxious  to  communicate 
especially  as  his  breast  was  always  studded  with  orders:  the  nature  of  that  plan  with  the  view  of  securing  the  pa- 
they  hailed  him  as  a  prince ! — he  was  indeed  in  their  view  tronage  of  the  Prince. 

most  diatingui !  and  being  firmly  resolved  to  keep  alive  the  “  I  have  a  scheme,  Mr.  Julian,”  said  he,  on  opening  Ae 
sensation  he  had  created,  he  lived  at  the  rate  of  fifty  thou-  subject,  “  an  extraordinary  scheme,  sir ;  a  scheme  which 
sand  a  year,  although  he  had  been  but  a  few  months  pre-  will  render  the  Mosquito  shore,  sir,  a  paradise.” 
viously  starving  in  a  prison.  “  Indeed  !  ”  exclaimed  George  ;  “  I  know,  of  course. 

This  monstrous  extravagance  at  first  partially  opened  the  that  you  are  an  extremely  clever  person,  but  I  should  scarce- 
eyes  of  George  ;  but  as  they  were  ingeniously  closed  again  ly  have  imagined  that  possible.” 

by  His  Highness,  he  proceeded  with  indefatigable  zeal  to  “  1  Ml  prove  that  it  is,  sin  I  Ml  prove  it  to  a  demonstra- 
accomplish  the  object  proposed.  Prom  the  dawn  of  day  tion ;  and  if,  when  I  have  proved  it,  you  will  only  do  me 
until  midnight  he  was  at  it  without  intermission  ;  he  may  the  favor  to  introduce  me  to  His  Highness,  the  Prince,  I  Ml 
be  said  to  have  set  his  soul  upon  the  business  in  hand,  for  stake  my  reputation  that  I  ’ll  mitke  your  fortune  as  well  as 
all  the  energies  of  his  mind  and  body  were  devoted  exclu-  my  own  in  six  menths !  ” 

aively  with  a  view  toils  success.  “Well,  if  that  be  the  case,  I  shall  certainly  appreciate 

This  Mac  Gregor  w'ell  knew  ;  he  knew  besides  that  if  its  value.” 
the  real  object  were  to  appear  he  should  be  deprived  at  "  You  will,  sir;  lam  perfectly  sure  that  you  will.  I 
once  of  his  valuable  services,  and  hence  hie  anxiety  to  keep  only  thought  of  it  this  morning,  do  31011  know,  while  in  bed. 
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It  ’»  extraordinary  how  these  things,  sir,  %nU  strike  a  man  ! 
They  are  like  poetic  images,  they  ’ll  only  come  just  when 
they  please — you  can’t  force  them,  try  ail  you  know— «r 
like  friends,  farthest  off  when  most  wanted  ” 

“  You  cannot,  at  ail  events,  in  this  case  complain.” 

”  That  is  the  thing,  sir — the  very  thing  which  makes  it 
so  fortunate  ! — the  fact  of  its  occuring  to  me  just  in  the  nick 
ol  time,  is  what  I  look  at ;  and  the  moment  it  struck 
me,  I  leaped  out  of  bed  and  drew  up  the  prospectus  right 
ofi’.” 


**  What  ?  is  it  then  to  b«  a  rival  company  I  ”  cried 
George,  looking  as  if  the  idea  hud  alarmed  him, 

**JVb,  no,  no, no;  by  no  manner  of  means;  I  propose  to 
act  in  concert ;  to  forward  your  plans,  to  promote  your 
views;  it  will  be  anything  but  a  rival  company.” 

**  Well,  that  indeed  alters  the  case  ;  but  what  do  you 
mean  t#  call  it  1  ” 

**  Why,  I  *11  tell  you,  sir,  what  I  mean  to  call  it.  You  are 
aware,  sir,  that  the  Mosquito-shore,  or  Mo“quitia,  de¬ 
rived  its  name  from  the  swarms  of  mosquitos  which  some¬ 
times  pretty  well  darken  the  air,  and  which  bite  with  re¬ 
markable  severity  Very  well.  Now,  I ’ve  looked  into 
natural  history,  and  I  there  find  that  this  sort  of  thing  is  ex¬ 
tremely  unpleasant,  for  the  creatures  when  they  dig  their 
forks  into  you  leave  a  sort  of  poison  behind,  which  induces 
a  species  of  itching  so  peculiar,  that  you  are  half  inclined 
to  scratch  the  very  flesh  off  your  bones.  Very  well.  Now, 
impressed  with  the  conviction,  sir,  that  if  these  fellows  were 
effectually  served  out,  that  is  to  say,  if  they  were  utterly 
exterminated  from  the  face  of  society,  it  would  be  of  great 
national  importance,  I  have  invented  an  elixir,  which  in 
honor  of  the  Prince,  I  mean  to  call  the  Gregorian  Specific, 
composed  chiefly  of  assafcetida  and  gin,  which  will  make 
the  whole  swarm  so  blind  drunk  that  they  will  instantly  set 
to  and  fight  among  themselves,  and  continue  to  fight  until 
they  drop.  Very  well.  Now,  in  order  to  bring  this,  you 
know,  into  full  operation,  I  propose  to  establish  a  compa¬ 
ny,  to  be  called  The  Imperial  Poyaisian  Association,  for 
the  Total  Intoxication  of  Mosquitos :  capital  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  pounds,  in  two  hundred  shares  of  one  hundred  pounds 
each  ;  and,  according  to  my  calculation,  the  thing  will  yield 
about  fifteen  thousand  a  yenr,  out  of  which  I  should  say  it 
would  be  as  well  to  stipulate  for  an  annuity  of  five  thousand 
pounds  for  the  use  of  the  patent.” 

“Yes;  that  of  course  would  be  as  well;  and  the  share¬ 
holders  would  be  indeed  unreasonable  to  complain.  But 
suppose  there  are  no  mosquitos  in  Poyais  at  all.” 

“  Oh,  but  there  are  swarms,  you  know.” 

“I  understand  not;  but  if  even  there  be,  how  do  you 
mean  to  get  them  to  drink  this  elixir  1  ” 

“  Oh,  the  smell  is  enough,  sir;  they  don’t  want  to  drink  ; 
you  have  only  to  impregnate  the  air  with  the  scent.  I  have 
tried  it  on  flies,  and  the  effect  is  very  potent,  and  so  instan¬ 
taneous,  that  the  moment  they  snifl'  it  they  cut  away  and 
shake  their  heads  and  buzz,  and  pitch  into  each  other,  and 
feel  so  indignant!  it  Is  really  very  amusing,  it  is,  indeed.” 

“  Oh  !  I  should  n’t  be  surprised  ;  but  it  occurs  to  me  that 
if  its  effects  be  so  fatal  to  them,  its  value  will  be  vary  in¬ 
considerable  to  you ;  in  other  words,  if,  as  you  have  ex¬ 
plained,  by  impragnating  the  air  you  can  get  them  into  such 
a  beastly  state  of  intoxication  that  they  will  set  to  work  and 
fight  until  all  are  destroyed,  it  is  clear  that  after  tha.'.  there 
will  be  none  to  destroy,  in  which  case  your  annuity  will 
not  be  worth  much  ” 


“  Ah !  ”  said  Peter,  biting  his  nails,  “  I  see  ;  I  did  n’t 
think  of  that.  But  it  is  a  specific !  ” 

“  That,  of  course,  I  do  n’t  mean  to  dispute  ;  but  I  fear 
you  are  not  au  fait  to  the  object  proposed  by  the  inventors 
of  specifics  in  general ;  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  you 
are  not  aware  of  that  object  being  to  introduce  ar’«ficial 
wants  in  order  that  they  may  eventually  appear  to  be  real. 
It  would  never  do  for  them  to  effect  cures !  No ;  their  aim 
is  to  intoxicate  their  patients,  and  thereby  to  lull  the  dis¬ 
ease  for  a  time,  in  order,  that  it  may  gain  greater  strength : 
and  when  this  can  be  constantly  done  by  specifics,  specifics 
of  course  are  in  common  demand.  Now,  if  you  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  your  specific  could  so  intoxicate  mosquitos  as  to 
make  them  seem  dead  for  a  time,  that  when  people  began 
to  marvel  at  its  efficacy,  they  might  rise  again  and  sting 
them  with  increased  vigor,  it  would  be  of  great  value  as  far 
as  yon  are  concerned,  because  the  more  they  consumed,  the 
more  of  coarse  they  would  require  ;  but  depend  upon  it, 


^  Peter,  he  who  either  kills  or  cures  off-hand,  will  never 
.  grow  rich  by  inventing  specifics.” 

1  “  I  see,  I  see,”  observed  Peter,  who  appeared  to  have 

I  been  enlightened.  “  It  is  n’t  a  bad  move  at  all,  and  it  strikes 
I  me  that  if  the  elixir  were  weakened  a  little,  you  know,  it 
!  might  have  that  efl'ect.” 

“  So  it  might ;  but  in  Poyais  Mac  Gregor  tells  me  there 
'  are  ao  mosquitos.” 

I  “  Well,  certainly  he  ought  to  know.  If  there  are  none, 

I  of  course  the  thing  falls  t«  the  ground,  but  if  there  had  been 
;  the  swarms  I  have  heard  that  there  are,  why  it  strikes  me 
I  just  could  have  given  them  physic.” 

“  Take  my  advice,  Peter;  satisfy  yourself  on  the  point: 
go  out  to  Poyais.” 

“  I  go  to  Poyais  1  ” 

!  “  VVhy  should  you  not  go  1  You  are  doing  no  good  for 

I  yourself  here  ;  and  I  need  not  explain  to  you,  Peter,  that 
I  your  associates  are  not  of  the  most  reputable  caste.  Be  a 
i  man,  and  go  out ;  I  ’ll  get  you  a  good  berth.  It  may  ena- 
I  ble  you  to  realize  an  honorable  fortune  ;  and  if  it  should 
not,  it  can  do  you  no  harm.” 

“  Well,  but  really  it  never  occurred  to  me  ;  I  never  even 
dreamt  of  such  a  thing  ;  but  now,  really  now,  would  you 
I  recommend  me  to  go  1  ” 

I  “  I  most  certainly  should  ” 

“  Well ;  bat  leave— Well  that  would  be  a  start!” 

“  Have  you  any  very  powerful  attraction  here,  Peter  I  ” 

“  Oh  !  I 've  no  attraction  at  all !  But  1  say,  though,  what 
'  sort  of  swells  are  the  natives  1 — eh  ? — they  ’re  not  canni¬ 
bals,  are  they  I  ” 

“  They  are  as  harmless  as  you  are,  Peter !  ” 

“  Because,  you  know,  if  th**y  ’re  gll  fighting  swells — not 
that  I  can ’t  fight,  you  know,  but  one  do  n’t  always  like,  you 
know,  to  be  in  hot  water.” 

“  I  understand.  But  you  ’ll  find  them  all  very  pleasant 
people,” 

“  Well,  now  really  I  think  I  should  like  to  go,  do  you 
I  know.  But  then  what  an  idea  ! — what  would  they  all  say 
“  Why,  all  whom  you  allude  to  would  say  you  were 
a  fool,  merely  bveause  they  could  no  longer  make  a  fool 
of  you.”  ' 

“  That ’s  true,  Mr.  .Tulian  ;  they  do  n’t  treat  me  well.  I 
am  sare  I  do  all  in  my  power  to  serve  them  ;  and  what  do 
I  get  for  itl  Nothing.  I’ll  go!  But  then,  where ’s  the 
money  to  come  fromi” 

“  You  ’ll  require  but  little.  How  much  have  you  got  I” 
“Three  shillings  and  all  told,  believe  me.” 

“  I  do  n’t  allude  to  what  you  have  in  your  purse.” 

“  All  I  have  in  my  purse  is  all  I  have  in  the  world.” 

“  But  have  you  no  means  of  raising  sufficient  for  aa 
outfit  1” 

I  “  None  whatever ;  I  might,  perhaps,  borrow  a  pound  or 
I  so  of  Cavendish,  povided  I  kept  the  thing  a  secret.  If 
i  he  knew  that  1  intended  to  leave  him,  I  should  n’t  be  able 
to  get  a  shilling.” 

"  Well,  but  how  do  you  manage  to  live  I  ” 

“  Oh-  -why — I  do  n’t  know.  I  run  about  chiefly  for  him, 
you  know — finding  out  people-  getting  held  of  their  charac- 
i  ters — ascertaining  what  they  are  worth — whether  they  ’re 
of  the  right  sort  to  be  victimised,  and  so  on.” 

“  I  see  :  and  when  he  makes  a  hit  through  your  instru¬ 
mentality,  you  have  a  present,  I  suppose,  ia  the  shape  of  a 
per-centage  I  ” 

“  Yes,  that ’s  it :  but  I  can ’t  get  much  out  of  him.” 

“  Why,  it  would  not  answer  his  purpose  to  make  you  in¬ 
dependent  of  him,  Peter.’ 

“  But  he  might  be  a  little  more  liberal,  too.  I  maks  most, 
however,  by  lending  my  acceptance.” 

“  By  accepting  bills,  you  mean  1  ” 

“  Yes  ;  I  vnll  have  my  half-per-cent  on  paper.” 

“  Do  you  accept  many  bills  in  the  course  of  a  year  1  ” 

“  Oh,  thousands  of  pounds’  worth !  I  do  n’t  know,  ex¬ 
actly,  because  1  never  keep  any  particular  account ;  but 
j  I  should  say,  that  I  have  five  thousand  pounds’  worth  out 
now.” 

“  And  all  done  for  Cavendish  1  ” 

“  Oh,  no !  I  accept  bills  for  many  people-.any  body  in 
fact.  It  pays  me,** 

“  A  bad  system,  Peter— very  bad.” 

“  But  what  ’a  a  man  to  do  1— he  must  live.” 

“  Have  you  aver  tried  to  procure  any  reputable  ear  ploy- 
ment  1  ” 

“Yes,  I’ve  tried,  but  it’s  of  no  ase  trying.  I  jever 
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have  succeeded,  aad  I  fear  I  never  shall.  1  ’m  sick  and 
tired  of  going  on  so,  that  *s  a  fact.  I  only  wish  that  some 
thing  would  turn  up  to  enable  me  to  cut  the  connexion.*’ 

**  Is  it  really  your  toith  to  do  so  1  Tell  me  candidly.” 

'*  It  is.  If  I  could  only  just  get  up  some  company,  some 
new  association,  or  something  of  that  sort,  by  which  I 
could  get  even  barely  sufRcient  to  live  upon,  see  how  very 
soon  I ’d  shake  them  off,  sir — that  *h  all.” 

The  idea  of  getting  up  a  company  is  in  your  case  out 
of  the  question.  Rut  if  yoa  really  desire  to  repudiate  the 
system  with  which  you  are  connected,  a  fair  opportunity 
presents  itself  now.  Go  to  Poyais,  Peter !  Try  your  for¬ 
tune  there.  I  ’ll  take  care  that  you  shall  have  a  respectable 
appointment,  and  1  ’ll  give  you  a  free  passage  out.” 

“  Well,  that ’s  very  kind,  though— very,  I  must  say.  I 
feel  much  obliged,  and  I  ’U  certainly  think  about  it  seri-  I 
oMsly.” 

"Makeup  your  mind  at  once,  Peter.  The  Kennersly 
Castle  sails  next  week :  take  my  advice,  and  go  out  with 
her.” 

**  Well,  I  think  I  should  like  it ;  but  the  money,  you  see 
-~I  must  have  some  money — that  knocks  it  ail  on  the  head.” 
"Not  necessarily.  How  are  you  off  for  clolhesi” 

"  Oh,  I ’ve  got  plenty  of  clothes  ;  a  man  like  me  can’t  af¬ 
ford  to  be  short  Oi'  clothes.” 

"  Well,  then,  you  *11  want  but  a  trifle,  which  trifle  I  ’ll 
lend  you.  Now  what  say  you  1  ”  . 

"  It  ’ll  be  such  a  start ! — The  idea ! — What  voould  *Jiey 
say  1  ” 

"Recollect,  Peter,  I ’ve  no  interest  in  persuading  you  to 
adopt  this  course.  I  do  it  solely  because  1  believe  it  vrill  be 
advantageous  to  yourself,  and  feel  strongly  that  it  be-  | 
comes  a  man  more  to  lead  those  who  have  gone  astray  I 
into  an  honorable  path,  than  to  denounce  them  for  being  ! 
in  the  path  of  dishonor.”  I 

"  I  understand,”  observed  Peter,  “  oh,  I  quite  under- 1 
stand.  Well,  1  ’ll  go  ! — I  yyill  go  !  And  I  ‘11  not  say  a  | 
syllable  to  them  about  it.  I  know  they  ’ll  miss  me — that’s  i 
one  consolation.  And  serve  them  right;  they  have  not 
treated  me  liberally  ut  all.  I  accept  your  ofler,  Mr.  Julian.  ! 
I’ll  go  by  the  Kennersly  Castle.”  ! 

"  That  yon  have  made  up  your  mind  to  V* 

** Firmly:  nothing  shall  shake  my  resolution.”  I 

**  If  you  have  no  wish  to  have  it  shaken,  all  yon  have  to  ; 
do  is  to  keep  from  them.”  | 

“  Depend  upon  me,  sir,  T  ’ll  not  go  near  them.  They  ' 
imagine  that  1  can’t  do  without  them:  we  shsll  see  It  I 
is  n’t  like  being  transported.  If  I  don’t  likt  the  place,  I  | 
can  return  when  I  please.”  j 

"  Precisely.  But  I  hope  that  you  will  And  it  too  advan- 
tageous  to  return  until  you  have  realised  a  fortune.  You  | 
must  not,  however,  expect  to  And  everything  quite  so 
comfortable  oa  going  out  us  if  the  settlement  hud  been  for 
years  established.” 

"  Of  course  not ! — that’s  out  of  the  question.  But  the 
thought  of  having  to  put  up  with  a  few  inconveniences  at 
Arst  shall  not  deter  me.  I ’m  lesolved  to  go :  and  I  ’ll  send 
b  letter  to  Cavendish,  so  that  it  may  reach  him  when  I 
have  started,  telling  him  a  little  of  ray  mind.”  ' 

"In  that,  uf  course,  you  must  use  your  own  discretion.  i 
But  it ’s  clearly  understood  that  you  go  1” 

"  Oh,  nothing  shall  prevent  me  !” 

"Very  well;  then  call  upon  me  to-morrow;  and  in  the 
interim  I  ’ll  see  what  can  be  done.  You  had  better  come 
early  in  the  maming.” 

Peter  promised  to  do  so,  and  left  in  high  spirits.  He 
had  long  wished  to  shake  oIT  the  bonds  by  which  Cavendish 
had  held  him, soul  and  body;  but  had  never  been  able  to 
summon  suHicient  courage.  He  had,  indeed,  frequently 
turned  when  trampled  upon  by  the  tyrant  by  whom  he  had 
been  enslaved,  in  whose  service  he  had  become  physically 
and  morally  enervated  and  whose  aim  was  to  keep  him 
continually  poor ;  but,  on  receiving  some  apparent  mark 
of  favor— conferred  by  Cavendish  as  a  mere  matter  of  poli¬ 
cy — his  irresolution  invaribly  prevailed,  and  he  sank  again 
into  the  most  abject  submission.  Nor  would  he,  had  any 
exertion  on  his  part  been  required,  have  made  that  exertion 
even  in  this  case,  although  he  rvas  prepared  to  endure 
much  if  he  could  get  free  from  the  degrading  state  of 
slavery  in  which  he  had  so  long  been  held :  but  as  George 
had  thus  offered  to  do  everythingfor  him,  ashehad  promised 
not  only  to  procure  an  sppoinment  and  to  give  him  a  free  pas¬ 
sage  out,  but  to  lend  him  whatever  money  he  might  imme¬ 


diately  require,  the  ca^e  was  altered  ;  he  made  up  his  mind 
at  once  to  go ;  and  being  partially  conscious  of  his  weak¬ 
ness,  kept  aloof  from  Cavendish  altogether. 

On  calling  upon  George  in  the  morning,  he  found  that 
he  had  not  ^en  forgotten :  a  berth  had  been  obtained  from 
Mac  Gregor,  a  berth  in  the  Customs,  for  the  performances 
of  the  duties  of  which  he  was  to  have  twelve  guineas  per 
month,  and  a  grant  of  Afty  acres  of  land.  This  met  his 
views  precisely  ;  and  he  felt  extremely  grateful  to  George, 
and  expressed  what  he  felt  in  warm  terms.  He  had  nothing 
to  do  then  but  to  pack  up  his  clothes  and  go  on  board ;  and 
this,  on  being  strongly  urged  by  George,  he  prepared  to  do 
forthwith,  without  seeing  his  former  associates,  or  communi¬ 
cating  his  intention  to  any  one  of  them ;  and  when  the  Ken¬ 
nersly  Casile  sailed  at  the  time  appointed,  George  saw  him 
safely  off  with  a  hundred  and  Afty  other  emigrants,  the 
whole  of  whom,  although  they  shed  tears  freely  on  start¬ 
ing,  were  inspired  with  the  most  lively  hope. 

CHAPTER  XIV . In  #hich  Georfs  sbaadons  the  Frisco. 

A  few  days  subsequently  to  the  sailing  of  the  Kennenly 
Castle,  an.l  while  George  was  giving  instructions  for  the 
Atting  up  of  the  ship  Skeen,  the  third  vessel  bound  for  the 
Mosquito-shore,  Cavendish  honored  him  by  calling  at  the 
office,  o.stensibly  in  order  to  inquire  most  affectionately  af¬ 
ter  his  health,  and  to  congratulate  him  cordially  upon  the 
signal  success  of  the  Poyais  speculation. 

"  Ah,  my  dear  fellow  T’  he  exclaimed,  as  he  entered ; 
"proud  to  see  you,  Mr.  Julian  !  proud  to  see  you  !  Salu¬ 
brious,  I  see!  Never  saw  you  looking  so  well  in  all  my 
life !  Doing  the  trick  1 — eh  *? — genius ! — safe  card! — clever 
thing !  Artful ! — very.  By  the  bye,  do  you  happen  to 
know  anything  of  Peter  I” 

"  He  has  gone  to  Poyais,”  replied  George. 

"  Gone  to  Poyais !”  exclaimed  Cavendish,  blowing  out 
his  cheeks  to  the  utmost  stretch,  and  looking  as  Aerce  as  a 
man  of  his  weight  and  size  could  look.  "  Gone  to- — what 
Peter  T — Poyais  t” 

“He  went  out  in  the  Kennersly  Castle,”  said  George, 
with  the  most  perfect  calmness. 

"  May  the  Kenworthy  Castle  rink  !  ”  cried  Cavendish, 
clenching  his  Asia,  and  letting  them  drop  with  an  energetic 
action. 

"Nay;”  said  George,  "that  is  a  most  uncharitable 
wish.” 

"  Uncharitable,  Mr.  Julian!  From  henceforth  I ’ll  not 
know  the  word.  Why,  that  fellow,  that  scoundrel,  that 
ungrateful  ingrate,  has  been  living  upon  my  charity  for 
years!  I  have  clothed  him,  I  have  fed  him,  I  have  saved 
him  from  rags  and  starvation  !  and  here ’s  my  return ! 
From  this  hour  I  ’ll  have  no  more  charity  in  me  !  This  is 
all  you  get  for  keeping  fellows  from  starving  !  This  is  all 
you  get  from  your  pensioners !  This  is  gratitude,  this  is  ! 
grateful  gratitude !  Gone  to  Poyais!  On  !  I  shall  see  him 
yet — a  beggar !  I  hope  I  shall — I ’m  sur«  of  it ! — a  beggarly 
beggar,  without  a  shoe  to  his  foot,  or  a  rag  to  his  back.” 

While  Cavendish  was  thus  bursting  forth,  and  bouncing 
about  the  room  in  a  passion  so  vehement,  that  as  the  per- 
I  spiration  flowed  with  great  freedom,  he  looked  like  an  over- 
‘  fed  maniac  bent  upon  reducing  his  weight  at  least  a  stone, 
George  sat  at  the  table  with  a  most  tranquil  air,  enjoying 
the  rich  seen*  before  him :  when,  however,  Cavendish,  who 
really  did  display  great  activity,  stopped  for  a  moment  to 
pant  for  more  breath,  George  quietly  inquired  if  he  had  Pe¬ 
ter’s  interest  at  heart ;  and  in  his  answer  to  this  inquiry, 
Cavendish  declared  that  he  had,  and  that  the  recreant 
knew  it. 

"  W hy  then,”  said  George,  "  do  you  feel  so  annoyed  1 
Had  ^ou  known  his  intention,  you  surely  would  have  had 
no  wish  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  advancement  V’ 

"  \Vhat  right,  Mr.  Julian,  had  he  to  go  without  naming  it 
to  me  I  ” 

"  That ’s  a  point  I  must  leave  you  to  settle  with  him.” 

"  And  that  too,  at  a  time  when  he  knew  1  moot  wanted 
him.  He  knew  it. !  he  knew  that  he  would  have  been  Ia- 
valuable  to  me  just  now.” 

"I  do  not  believe  that  he  was  aware  of  his  value.” 

"Aware  of  it! — No;  I  should  think  not,  indeed;  I 
should  think  not.  No ;  I’m  not  quite  such  a  donkey,  I 
flatter  myself,  as  to  let  my  tools  know  their  value.  If  they 
did,  how  could  you  keep  them  1  They’d  be  taking  the 
very  bread  out  your  mouth  !  You  know,  you  must  know. 
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as  a  man  of  the  world  you  must  know,  the  policy  of  con¬ 
cealing  their  value  from  tnem  !  ” 

“  The  policy  I  believe  to  be  a  bad  one,”  said  George  ; 

**  my  impression  is,  that  you  have  an  additional  hold  upon 
a  man  who  knows  that  you  appreciate  his  services  and 
have  confidence  in  him.” 

**  That  uuiy  be  your  impression,  Mr.  Julian  !  Experience 
has  taught  me  the  reverse.  But  that ’s  neither  here  nor 
there.  The  question  is,  what  right  had  he  to  go  without 
speaking  to  me  1” 

1  don’t,  of  course,  feel  myself  called  upon  to  answer 
that  question ;  but  I  never  supposed  that  he  had  no  such 
right.” 

“  Never  supposed  it !  ”  echoed  Cavendish,  frowning  fe¬ 
rociously,  with  the  view  of  alarming  George.  ”  Do  you 
mean  to  say  that  you  never  supposed  iti  ” 

**  Do  1  mean  to  »ay  that  1  never  supposed  iti”  said 
George,  smilii^  sarcastically  ;  why,  of  course  !  Was  he 
bound  to  solicit  your  permission — to  obtain  your  leave,  may 
laski” 

He  was!  But  is  it  possible  that  you  could  have  counte¬ 
nanced  the  recreant — that  you  could  have  encouraged  him 
to  leave  1  ” 

**  I  not  only  encouraged  him  to  leave,  but  I  strongly  re¬ 
commended  him  to  do  so,  and  had  it  not  been  tor  my  recom 
mendation,  he  assuredly  would  not  have  gone  at  all !  ” 

“  And  what  was  your  object  1  ”  said  Cavendish,  who, 
like  the  whole  of  his  caste,  was  easily  subdued  by  a  manly 
straightforward  answer. 

My  object,”  replied  George,  was  to  serve  him.  Per¬ 
haps  you  will  next  inquire  what  right  I  had  to  do  that.” 

**  You  are  a  free  man,  sir ;  he  was  not :  he  was  bound  to 
me  by  every  individual  tie  which  could  bind  man  to  man.” 

'*  That  I  doubt.  I  tell  you  candidly  that  1  doubt  it.  You 
yourself  have  declared  that  you  used  him  but  as  a  tool ;  and 
that  your  policy  was  to  make  him  believe  that  he  was  val¬ 
ueless,  when  his  services  were  in  reality  of  great  value.  1 
hate  ingratitude,  sir,  as  much  as  any  man  can ;  but  you  must  ! 
not  expect  men  to  be  grateful  for  oeing  degraded.” 

1  have  no  wish  to  quarrel  with  you,  Mr.  Julian,”  said 
Cavendish,  pompously  ;  Oh  dear  no,  not  the  least  in  life.” 

”  I  am  glad  to  hear  it ; — if  you  had,  that  wish  would  be 
but  to  a  very  inconsiderable  extent  gratified.” 

“  But  I  must  say,”  continued  Mr.  Cavendish,  “  that  I 
consider  it  anything  but  the  ticket  to  victimize  those  in  the 
ring.” 

“  If  yon  explain  what  you  mean  in  intelligible  language,” 
said  George,  **  I  don’t  think  that  I  bhall  be  at  a  loss  for  an 
answer.” 

‘‘  Well,  then,  Mr.  Julian,  in  other  words,  let  me  tell  you 
that  you  have  acted  most  unfairly  in  making  him  one  of 
your  victims  ” 

“One  of  my  victims!  ”  said  George,  smiling.  “  What  I 
have  done,  I  have  dene  solely  with  a  view  to  his  advan¬ 
tage.” 

“  Why,  what ’s  a  poor  fool  like  that  to  do  out  there  when 
the  bubble  shall  have  burst  I  ” 

“  The  bubble  ! — what  bubble  1  ” 

Why  this  Poyaisian  bubble,  of  course.’* 

“  I  should  really  recommend  you,”  said  George,  still  smi¬ 
ling,  **to  hold  none  of  the  shares.” 

**  Hold  them  !  I  ’v«  bought  and  sold  many,  of  course,  as 
a  mere  matter  of  business;  but  compel  me  to  hold  them, 
and  I  would  n’t  give  twopence  for  the  lot.” 

**  And  you  do  really  conceive  it  to  be  a  bubble  1  ” 

** Conceive  it  to  be  one  I— I  know  it !  What  else  can  it  | 
be  1  It  *8  cleverly  managed,  of  course.  Oh,  I  ’ll  give  you 
due  credit  for  that.” 

**  Well,  that  is  something  :  I  beg  to  acknowledge  the 
compliment.  I  at  all  times  appreciate  politeness.” 

'*  Of  course  you  know  nothing  about  its  being  a  dodge  1” 
**  It  is  sufficient  that  you  know  it:  at  all  events,  sufficient 
for  yourself.” 

‘‘  You  are  certainly  a  clever  fellow,  Mr.  Juliim;  I  ’veal- 
ways  said  that — an  out-and-out  clever  fellow.” 

**  Again,  Mr.  Cavendish,  I  thank  you.” 

«« You’d  make  almost  any  one  believe  that  you  really 
knew  nothing  at  all  about  it,  or  at  least  that  you  fancied  it 
all  on  the  square  ;  but  it  won’t  do,  you  know,  Mr.  Julian.” 
**  But  it  has  done-” 

**  For  many,  but  never  for  me ;  although  I  confess  that 
even  I  might  have  been  equally  deceived  if  the  thing  had 
been  managed  entirely  by  you.  And  that ’s  the  worst  of 


I  having  a  fool  for  a  confederate,  and  especially  such  a  fool 
i  as  Mac  Gregor.  Whose  money  dues  he  fancy  men  of  the 
I  world  think  he ’s  spending  I  where  does  it  all  come  from  ? 

I  and  how  much  will  be  left  when  he  has  had  his  full  swing  1 
I  The  thing  was  well  grounded,  I  grant ;  but  he ’s  a  fool — 
as  if  he  expected  people  never  to  open  their  eyes.” 

”  But  did  you  not  say,  just  now,  that  the  affair  had  been 
cleverly  managed  1  ” 

”  I  did  ;  and  so  it  has,  as  far  as  you  are  concerned.  It 
must  have  been,  or  his  vanity  would  before  this  have  spoil¬ 
ed  it.  But,  of  course,  the  first  dividend  will  be  paid  1  ” 

”  Why,  surely,  you  know  ;  I  marvel  that  a  man  who 
knows  so  much  should  ask  me  that.” 

Of  course,  it  will  though,  as  a  draw  ;  and  a  second, 
too,  if  another  loan  can  be  raised  upon  the  strength  of  it. 
Ah,  Mr.  Julian,  you  should  have  had  me  with  you.  We  *d 
have  made  it  something  ;  it ’s  a  clever  thing  murdered.” 

”  Then,  on  the  whole,  you  think  that  Peter’s  rather  in 
for  it  I  ” 

*'  In  for  it !  If  he  should  ever  come  back  at  all,  I  shall  see 
him  come  back  barefoot ;  and  1  shall  glory  in  it.  Nothing 
could  give  me  greater  pleasure.  Oh,  1  shall  aee  him  yet,  I 
hope,  a  ragged  beggar  in  tatters.” 

“  Well,”  said  George,  rising,  for  he  perceived  that  Mr. 
Cavendish  was  about  to  become  hot  again,  ”  let  me  ad¬ 
vise  you,  before  you  go,  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
these  Poyais  bonds.” 

”  Do  n’t  alarm  yourself  at  all  on  my  account,  Mr.  Julian  ; 
you  may  safely  taka  your  oath  that  I  know  what ’s  what 
within  a  little.” 

At  this  moment  George  thought  of  bringing  out  the  wine, 
and  asking  Cavendish  to  drink  success  to  Peter ;  but  as  he 
the  next  moment  imagined  that  it  might  be  construed  into 
a  wish  to  propitiate  the  man,  he  allowed  him  to  go  away 
empty. 

He  had,  however,  no  sooner  taken  his  departure,  than 
George,  who  had  treated  the  matter  lightly  in  his  presence, 
sat  down  to  reflect  upon  all  he  had  said  having  reference 
to  Mac  Gregor.  Who  supported  the  style  in  which  he 
lived  1  Whose  money  was  he  squandering  away  1  These 
questions  had  certainly  occurred  to  him  before ;  but  the 
suspicions  they  had  created  had  always  been  removed  by 
Mac  Gregor,  who  had  made  him  believe  that  style  was  es¬ 
sential  to  the  success  of  the  scheme,  and  that  his  expenses 
were  comparatively  inconsiderable.  He  bad,  therefore, 
gone  on  from  week  to  week,  and  from  month  to  month, 
hoping,  until  he  felt,  whenever  suspicions  arose,  that  they 
would  prove  to  be  baseless,  and  especially  as  no  doubt  on 
the  subject  of  Mac  Gregor’s  intentions  had  ever  been,  to  hie 
knowledge,  entertained  by  any  one  else;  but  now  that  he 
knew  that  doubts  were  entertained  by  others,  and  had 
heard  them  unequivocally  expressed,  he  felt  himself  bound 
to  have  the  honorable  designs  of  Mac  Gregor  proved  before 
he  consented  to  stir  another  step. 

Engaged  as  he  had  been  from  morning  till  night  drawing 
up  advertisements,  answering  correspondents,  treating  with 
contractors,  having  interviews  with  those  who  wished  to 
emigrate,  and  so  on,  he  had  had  no  time  to  attend  to  the 
accounts;  nor  had  ha  in  fact  felt  it  to  be  necessary  for  him 
to  do  so,  they  having  from  the  csmmencement  been  placed 
undsr  the  sole  superintendence  of  Mac  Gregor  ;  but  feeling 
it  now  to  be  essential  to  the  defence  of  his  own  reputation 
that  he  should  enter  into  those  accounts  minutely,  with  the 
j  view  of  proving  beyond  all  dispute,  whether  the  doubts 
which  he  and  others  entertained  were  well  founded  or  not, 
he  resolved,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  business,  to  have 
the  whole  matter  placed  fairly  before  him. 

Having,  by  an  immediate  reference  to  his  books,  obtained 
the  balance  between  the  receipts  and  the  expenditure  as 
far  as  he  had  been  concerned,  he  lost  no  time  in  having  a 
private  interview  with  Mac  C^egor,  who  ominously  locked 
up  his  books  as  George  entered. 

**  Well,  Mr.  Julian,”  said  he,  extending  his  hand  ;  '*  and 
how  arc  things  going  on  1  Well  as  usual  1  Any  thing 
new  1” 

"  Yes,”  replied  George ;  “  I  have  heard  a  report,  which 
to  me  is  quite  new.” 

“  Indeed  !  What  is  it  1 — any  thing  afiecting  os  1  ” 

**  Deeply ;  or  one  which  will  aifect  us  deeply  if  it  he  not 
at  once  checked.  It  is  said,”  continued  George,  looking 
intently  at  Mac  Gregor,  ”  that  the  Poyais  speculation  is 
neither  more  nor  lass  than  a  swindle.” 


Georgf  St.  George  Julian 


“Pooh! — Absurd,  Mr.  Julian! — Absurd!  It  cannot  af¬ 
fect  us,  sir.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  treat  it  with  contempt  “ 
“It  is  a  report,”  said  George,  “which  must  not  be 
treated  with  contempt :  we  must  at  least  have  the  means 
at  our  command  of  proving  it  to  be  unfounded.” 

“  Well,  we  have  those  means  at  our  command  !  But 
should  we  heed  a  report  so  absurd,  when  the  public  in  gen¬ 
eral,  including  the  bond-holders,  are  satisfied  1  ” 

“  The  public  in  general,  including  the  bond-holders,  be¬ 
lieve  that  you  have  private  resources.” 

“Still  harping  on  the  subject  of  my  expenditure,  Mr. 
Julian  !  Have  I  not  proved  to  you  again  and  again,  that 
it  IS  not  a  tithe  of  what  it  appears  to  be  1  ” 

“  It  is  true  you  have  told  me  so  again  and  again,  but 
have  given  no  proof.” 

“  Is  not  my  word  of  honor  sufficient  1  ” 

“  Whatever  confidence  man  of  business  may  have  in  each 
other,  they  depend  for  security  more  upon  figures  than  up¬ 
on  honor.  It  is  not  to  be  said  that  a  man  doubts  the  honor 
of  his  partner  because  he  may  wish  to  refer  to  books  which 
are  in  that  partner’s  keeping.” 

“  Am  1  to  understand,  Mr.  Julian,  that  you  wish  to  refer 
to  my  books  1  ” 

“  Certainly,  that  is  my  wish,  not  only  in  order  to  satisfy 
myself  that  there  exists  no  foundation  for  this  report,  but 
that  I  may  be  in  a  position  te  check  it.” 

“  Are  you  not  now  in  a  position  to  check  it  I  ” 

“  I  am  not.” 

“  Then  leave  it  to  me,  Mr.  Julian:  I  ’ll  check  it.” 

“  But  how!” 

“By  treating  it,  sir,  with  the  contempt  it  deserves.” 

“  That  will  not  be  effectual :  the  thing  must  be  proved.” 
«  “  Let  the  onus  of  proof  rest  with  them.” 

“  And  run  the  risk  of  having  all  confidence  destroyed  1  ” 
“  If  the  report  shonld  gain  ground,  what  have  we  to  do 
but  to  meet  the  charge  by  a  plain,  direct,  and  positive  de¬ 
nial  ?  ” 

“  Which  we  can  do — fairly  aad  with  truth!” 

“  Have  you  any  doubt  on  the  subject !  ” 

“  I  Aore  Mac  Gregor.  I  will  nut  mince  the  inatter,  nor 
will  Isutfer  pseudo-delicacy  to  stand  between  me  and  what 
I  conceive  to  be  my  duty  as  a  man.  I  have  doubts ! — 
doubts  which,  if  confirmed,  will  induce  me  to  abandon 
this  project  on  the  instant ;  bat  if  they  be  removed,  no 
man  shall  adhere  to  you  more  firmly  than  I  will :  I’ll  go 
hand  in  hand,  heart  and  soul  with  you,  Mac  Gregor,  in  or¬ 
der  to  accomplish  the  object  in  view.” 

“  Then  be  assured,  Mr.  Julian,  that  these  doubts  have  no 
real  foundation.” 

“  Of  that  I  most  be  assured.” 

**  And  being  assured,  let  us  continue  to  go  on  as  we  be¬ 
gan,  in  mutual  confidence,  and  brilliant  success,  sir,  will 

But  come  !  let  us  have  a 


“  Mac  Gregor,  you  have  no  objection  to  let  me  see  the 
banker’s  book  1  ” 

“  Objection  ! — What  possible  objection  can  I  have  !  ” 

“  Surely  none  :  therefore,  at  once  let  me  see  it.” 

But  it  has  nut  been  made  up  for  some  days.” 

“  Well,  that  will  be  of  little  importance:  you  have  not 
had  occasion  to  draw  much  since  the  Kennersly  Castle 
sailed  :  let  us  see  how  we  stood  when  it  was  last  made  up.” 

“  Mr.  Julian,”  said  Mac  Gregor,  with  a  majestic  air, 
“  have  you  any  desire  to  insult  me  1  ” 

“  None  whatever,”  replied  George  ;  “  but  I  must  be  satis¬ 
fied  upon  this  point.” 

“  I  do  net  recognise  your  right  to  know  how  much  I  have 
at  the  banker’s.” 

“  You  do  not!  Mac  Gregor,  at  our  very  first  Interview 
you  pledged  me  your  honor  as  a  man,  that,  throughout  this 
affair,  your  adherence  to  a  strictly  just  course  ^ould  be 
firm  ;  that  you  would  not  on  any  point  deceive  me  ;  and 
that,  as  far  as  at  least  as  I  might  be  concerned,  your  con¬ 
duct  should  be  characterised  by  candor.  Have  you  forgot¬ 
ten  that  pledge  1  ” 

“  No  !  ” 

“  Then  why  not  redeem  it  1  ” 

“  Because  I  think  it  monstrous  that  you  should  come  to 
me  and  say,  ’  Show  me  your  banker’s-book  !  I  doubt  yonr 
honor  and  the  honesty  ol  your  intentions !  I  believe  you 
to  be  a  scoundrel !  a  swindler !  satisfy  m«  instantly  that  you 
are  not !  ’  ” 

“MacGregor!”  said  George,  firmly,  “these  were  not 
my  words.  But  put  what  construction  you  may  upon  my 
demand,  torture  it  as  you  please,  it  is  my  demand  still.” 

“  But  what  right  have  you  to  make  it  !  All  you  have 
to  do  is  to  manage  the  bonds,  the  correspondence,  the  emi¬ 
grants,  the  advertisements,  and  so  on,  and  to  deduct  your 
expenses  from  the  receipts.  Gontinne  to  do  that,  Mr.  Ju 
lian,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me.” 

But  I  will  not  leave  the  rest  to  yon,  and  still  be  connected 
with  you.  I  have  a  right,  an  indisputable  right  to  know 
whether  your  designs  are  strictly  honorable  or  not.  It  is  a 
point,  Mac  Gregor,  upon  which  I  tot//  be  satisfied  !  and  one 
word,  one  single  word  will  be  sufficient  to  afford  me  all 
the  satisfaction  I  demand.  Will  you  or  will  you  not,  Mac 
Gregor,  let  me  see  how  you  stand  at  the  banker’s  1  ” 

“  You  have  no  right  to  ask  it!” 

“  Waving  now  all  considerations  having  reference  to  my 
right,  will  you  show  me  the  banker’s-book  1  ” 

“  No !  ” 

“  Then  I  am  satisfied.  Mac  Gregor,  you  have  deceived 
me  !  I  feel  thit  you  have  !  I  am  sure  of  it !  Where  is 
your  boasted  honor  now  !  Shame,  Mac  Gregor  ! — shame  ! 
Take  back  the  paltry  bauble  you  gave  me.  To  night,  sir, 
the  office  shall  be  permanently  closed,  and  no  more  from 
this  hour  will  I  have  to  do  with  His  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Poyais !” 

“  You  had  better  reflect,  Mr.  Julian,  upon  the  step  you 
are  about  to  take.” 

“  1  have,  Mac  Gregor,  sufficiently  reflected :  although 
my  words  are  warm,  my  judgment  is  cool:  although  1  feel 
most  indignant  at  having  been  deceived,  that  feeling  does 
not  interfere  at  all  with  my  discretion.” 

“  But  you  have  no  proof  of  having  been  deceived  !  ” 

“  It  is  abundantly  proved  by  your  refusal  tc  produce  the 
book  in  question.  What  objection  could  you  possibly  have 
if  your  designs  were  in  reality  just  !  No  ;  Mac  Gregor,  I 
was  a  fool  to  confide  in  you  at  all,  but  having  now  discov¬ 
ered  my  folly,  I  ’ll  no  longer  be  a  party  to  a  projects©  base. 
I  leave  you  ;  and  I  do  it  with  the  utmost  scorn,  not  alone 
because  I  have  been  deceived,  but  because  you  have  delu¬ 
ded  those  poor  wretched  emigrants,  ruined  their  prospects, 
and  blighted  their  every  earthly  hope.” 

“Beware  how  you  proceed,  Mr.  Julian.  Let  me  ad¬ 
vise  you  to  beware  !  You  mean  to  shut  up  the  office  1  ” 
“Ido.” 

“  Do  it  — at  your  peril !  ” 

“  At  my  peril !  ”  echoed  George,  contemptuously.  “  In 
less  than  ten  minutes  the  office  will  be  closed !  ” 

He  then  left  Mac  Gregor,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes 
the  office  teas  closed,  and  having  thus  made  all  secure,  he 
and  Fred  went  to  call  upon  Boll. 

On  their  way  Mac  Gregor’s  carriage  dashed  past ;  but 
they  did  not  return  ;  they  proceeded  direct  to  Bull’s  office, 
and  having  ascertained  that  he*  had  just  gone  on  ’Change, 
they  went  there  and  saw  him.  Tiiey  had  scarcely,  how- 


be  sure  to  crown  our  efforts, 
glass  of  wine  together,  and  drown  this  business  in  eternal 
oblivion !  ” 

“  You  spoke,”  said  George,  “  of  my  being  assured :  let 
me  but  be  assured,  and  in  oblivion  all  doubts  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  ehail  be  drowned  ;  but  I  cannot  be  assured  by  a  ^’ord.” 

“You  are  a  droll  fellow,  Julian ! — every  droll  fellow; 
but  I  respect  you  the  more,  because  I  know  that  you  have 
a  most  excellent  heart.  But  come,  come,  we  must  n’t  have 
any  more  to  say  on  thissubject.  It  will  look  like  a  quarrel ; 
and  you  are  the  last  man  in  the  world  with  whom  1  should 
wish  to  have  any  misunderstanding:  we’ll  therefore  say 
no  more  about  it.  Will  you  dine  with  me  to-day  1  ” 

“  I  will,  on  one  condition.” 

“  Nonsense  about  conditions !  The  fact  is,  we  must  go 
home  together,  and  spend  a  merry  evening.” 

“  Shall  we  be  alone  1  ” 

“  Why  no,  we  shall  not  be  exactly  alone.  Therr  will 
be  Colonel  James,  Captain  Johnson,  Lieutenant  Scoles, 
and  several  others  ;  but  they  are  all  splendid  fellows ! — 
you  ’ll  be  delighted.” 

“  Well,  then,  in  order  that  I  may  enjoy  myself  perfectly, 
let  us  see  exactly  how  we  stand.  It  can  all  be  done  in  a 
very  few  minutes  In  the  first  place,  how  much  have  you 
got  at  the  banker’s  1  ” 

“  Of  what  possible  importance  can  that  be  now  !  ” 

“  It  is  of  importance,  Mac  Gregor,  that  I  should  know.” 

“  Absurd  !  Do  n’t  trouble  your  head  about  anything  of 
the  kind.  You  have,  I  am  sure,  quite  enough  to  attend 
to  already.  Leave  that  to  me,  Julian ;  I  *11  manage  that. 
Come,  come !  we  must  say  no  more  about  it.” 


Gtorge  St.  George  Julian, 
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ever,  spoken  a  word  on  the  subject  before  MacGregor  made 
his  appearance,  when,  as  George  expressed  a  wish  to  avoid 
him.  Bull  was  seized  in  an  instant  with  so  violent  a  tremor 
that  he  was  unable  to  stand. 

“  Bu>bii-bu-but,”  said  he,  “  what  does  it  mean  1  I  am 
alarmed,  1  am — very  much  alarmed  Dear — bless  my  life 
—come  along,  come  along  ;  dear  me,  though,  come  along 
back  to  office.” 

To  the  office  they  accordingly  returned,  and  when  the 
clerk  had  informed  them  that  Mac  Gregor  had  been  there, 
and  had  been  told  that  George  had  just  gone  on  ’Change, 
they  went  into  Bull’s  private  room,  where  George  at  once 
explained  the  substance  of  ail  that  had  occurred,  and,  in 
doing  so,  threw  poor  Bull  into  a  state  of  excitement  the 
most  painful  that  can  well  be  conceived. 

“  I  am  ruined,  my  dear  boy,  ruined  !  ”  he  cried  trembling 
piteously,  as  the  big  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks.  ‘‘  No¬ 
thing  can  save  me  now — nothing — nothing.  Fifty  bonds — 
five  thousand  pounds  gone  for  ever !  lost — utterly  lost ! 
What  am  I  to  do — what  can  I  do — what  shall  I  do  ?  Ru¬ 
ination  stares  me  in  the  face  ! — starvation! — madness!  ” 

“  Hush !  ”  cried  George,  w^jo  at  this  moment  heard  Mac 
Gregor’s  voice  in  the  outer  office.  “Becalm! — trust  to 
me  ! — do  not  despair!  ” 

The  clerk  now  entered  to  announce  Mac  Gregor,  who 
immediately  afterward  appear^'d,  trembling  with  almost  as 
much  violence  as  Bull  as  himself 

•*  Well,  Mr.  Julian,”  said  he,  “  so  you  have  carried  your 
threat,  I  find,  into  execution.” 

“I  have,”  returned  George,  with  his  usual  firmness. 

“  And  you  do  not  intend  to  open  the  office  to-morrow  1” 

“  I  do  not.” 

‘‘May  I  ask  what  your  next  step  will  be  1  ” 

“  That  will  depend  upon  circumstances,  entirely.” 

“  Will  it  be  to  destroy  the  speculation  1  ” 

‘‘  The  same  answer  will  equally  apply.  I  cent  do  it  Mac 
Gregor.  I  need  not  explain  how.  It  is  sufficient  for  you 
to  know  that  I  can.” 

*‘  And  what  will  you  gain  by  it  1  I  could  not  have  sup¬ 
posed  it  possible,  Mr.  Julian:  I  could  not  have  believed 
that  your  disposition  was  revengeful.” 

*‘  Nor  is  it.” 

*‘  Then  why  can  we  not  go  on  pleasantly,  as  hereto¬ 
fore  *?  ” 

“  Because,  Mac  Gregor,  I  feel  that  you  have  basely  de¬ 
ceived  me.” 

“  Do  not  be  rash,”  interposed  Bull,  tremulously,  “  do 
not,  pray  do  not  be  rash.” 

“  You  mistake  me,”  returned  George,  ‘‘  I  am  not  rash.” 

“  What  if  I  have  been  extravagant  1  ”  saud  Mac  Gregor  ; 
“  it  has  been  solely  with  the  view  of  giving  Mat  to  our  pro¬ 
ceedings.  You  jump  at  conclusions,  Mr.  Julian.  How¬ 
ever,  to  prove  to  you  that  /  am  not  vindictive,  here ’s  my 
hand.  It  will  be  better  for  all  concerned  that  we  forget 
what  has  passed,  and  go  on  again  as  usual.” 

“  Yes,  yes!  that  is  just  my  opinion,”  said  Bull ;  “it  will 
be  better  for  us  all,  it  will  be  infinitely  better.” 

“I  have  been  deceived  once,”  said  George;  “I  think 
that  quite  sufficient.” 

“  But  it  must  n’t  gel  wind,  my  dear  boy,”  rejoined  Bull ; 
“  it  will  be  ruination — it  must  n’t  get  wind.” 

“  It  must  and  shall  be  known,  and  that  immediately, 
too,  if  the  condition  I  have  to  propose  be  not  complied 
with.” 

“  What  is  that  condition  1  ”  inquired  Mac  Gregor. 

“  That  the  bonds  held  by  Bull  be  taken  back  at  the  cost 
price,  and  a  cheque  for  the  amount  given  at  once.” 

“  And  if  I  refuse  to  do  this,  you  will  blow  the  whole  af¬ 
fair,  and  thus  involve  your  own  friend  without  giving  him 
the  slightest  opportunity  of  selling  1  ” 

“  Oh,  you  will  not  do  that,”  exclaimed  Bull ;  “  dear,  you 
you-  will  not  do  that — I  ^all  be  ruined,  my  dear  boy, 
ruined.” 

“  I  ’ll  no  longer,”  said  Greorge,  “  be  a  party  to  the  sale  of 
that  which  I  know  to  be  valueless.  You,  Mac  Gregor, 
would  hang  a  man  for  uttering  the  counterfeit  representa¬ 
tive  of  a  shilling,  knowing  it  to  be  a  counterfeit,  and  yet 
you  would  have  Bull  pass  these  bonds  at  their  nominal 
value,  conscious  of  their  being  of  no  value  at  all.” 

“  But  ruination  stares  me  in  the  face,”  cried  Bull ;  “  con¬ 
sider  that.” 

'*  If,”  said  Mac  Gregor,  “  I  take  the  bonds  back,  will  you 
rejoin  me  %  ” 


“  Yes,  do,”  urged  Bull,  “  my  dear  bey,  do  ;  for  my  sake 
do — pray  do  !  ” 

“  No !  ”  replied  George,  “  I  ’ll  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  a  transaction  so  base.” 

“  Will  you,  then,  consent  to  be  silent  on  the  subject!” 

“  Yes,  yes,  he  will,”  cried  Bull.  I’ll  guarantee  that  he 
will ;  I  know  he  will ;  I’ll  answer  for  it.  Will  you  not  V’ 

“  For  your  sake,”  replied  George,  “  I  will.” 

“  1  Anew  he  would.  Did’nt  I  tell  you  so  1 — I  knew  it. 
Here  tliey  are,  here  they  are  ;  fifty  of  them — count  them 
yourself,  but  they  are  all  correct,  all  quite  correct.  Here’s 
the  price,  heie,  you  see,  here  ;  I  only  want  you  to  take  them 
back  for  a  time,  you  know*,  for  a  time — you  and  I  shall  have 
other  transactions,  we  shall — you  know  it’s  only  to  satisfy 
him  ” 

“  I  feel,”  said  Mac  Gregor,  “  that  I  can  trust  you,  Julian, 
although  you  cannot  trust  me.” 

“/  have  never  deceived  you,  Mac  Gregor,”  replied 
George. 

“Well,  well,  never  miad  now,”  cried  Bull,  trembling 
with  impatience  :  “  we’ll  settle  all  that  by  and  by,  we  will. 
One  thing  at  a  time  ;  yes — there — come  now,  let’s  arrange 
this  first ; — yes — it  can  make  no  diflerence  to  you — you 
can  H-11  them  in  the  market,  you  know, — somebody  else 
will  have  them — you  won’t  lose,  you  won’t ; — fifty  of  them 
— fifty — you  find  fifty  1  ” 

Mac  Gregor  made  no  reply,  but  drew  a  check  for  the 
amount ;  and  having  done  so,  inquired  who  were  Bull’s 
bankers. 

“  Don’t  cross  it — please — thank  you  !  ”  cried  Bull ;  “  yes 
— don’t  cross  it — yes — that  will  do  nicely. 

“  You  doubt,  1  suppose,  that  1  have  even  lo  ranch  in 
hand  !  ” 

“  Oh,  by  no  means !  Oh  dear,  not  at  all !” 

“  Y'ou  had  better  present  it  at  once,  and  be  satisfied.” 

“  Bless  my  life,  no — unless  you  wish  it!” 

“  Oh,  it  matters  not  to  me.” 

“  Yes — exactly — I’ll  do  as  you  desire  ; — yes,  Frederick, 
my  dear  boy, — ^just  run — yes — there — bring  it  short — you 
know,  short.  Be  quirk  f  ”  he  energetically  whispered, 
having  pushed  Fred  fairly  out  of  the  office.  “Run  like 
lightning  all  the  way  there  and  back — like  lightning  !  ” 

“  And  now,  Mr.  Julian,”  said  Mac  Gregor,  “  I  presume 
that  all  connection  between  us  is  at  an  end  1  ” 

“  It  is,”  replied  George. 

“  Have  you  any  abjection  to  give  up  the  office  !  ” 

“No.  I  shall  be  there  in  the  morning  at  eleven ;  and 
when  the  accounts  have  been  arranged,  which  can  b«  done 
in  an  hour,  I  wash  my  hands  of  the  whole  affair :  you  can 
then  have  possession  if  you  please.” 

“  And  can  nothing  induce  you  to  rejoin  me  !” 

“  Nothing !  ” 

“Very  well.  I  am ’sorry  for  it ;  but  must  do  the  best  I 
can.” 

“  But — but — but,”  stammered  Bull,  who  had  been,  up  to 
that  moment,  half  dead  with  suspense  ;  “  when — when  do 
ypu  think  you  shall  hear  from  Poyais  1  ” 

“  Do  not  be  alarmed,  Mr.  Boll,”  said  Mac  Gregor,  who 
saw  that  the  question  was  put  to  detain  him,  *'  I  »h^l  not 
leave  until  your  messenger  returns.” 

George  smiled,  but  all  were  silent  until  Fred  came  in, 
when  Mac  Gregor  perceiving  that  Bull  was  quite  satisfied, 
coldly  withdrew. 

The  very  instant  he  had  left,  however.  Bull  started  up  in 
a  state  of  ecstacy  ;  he  laughed  and  danced  about,  and  cut 
the  most  extraordinary  capers  ever  witnessed  on  any  stage, 
British  or  foreign. 

“  You  have  been  my  $afvation  !  ”  he  cried — “  my  salva¬ 
tion  !  You’re  a  good  fellow — a  fine  fellow — a  fine  fellow  ! 
— I’m  so  delighted ! — But  come,  you  must  dine  with  me  to¬ 
day,  you  and  Fred,  and  I’ll  treat  you  to  a  ride,  I  will,  all 
the  way  home,  and  I’ll  stand  some  champagne,  there ! — 
champagne ! — Come,”  he  added,  locking  his  arms  tightly 
in  theirs,  and  fairly  pulling  them  out  of  the  office,  “  Come ! 
let  us  all  go  and  be  jolly  !  ” _ 

CHAPTER.  XV...Th«  R«ftot«r. 

It  may  by  possibility  be  objected  that  George  was  not 
justified  cXrictly  in  consenting  to  be  silent  on  the  subject 
when  he  believed  that  the  designs  of  Mac  Gregor  were  un¬ 
just  ,  even  though  his  consent  were  given  with  a  view  to 
save  his  friend  Bull  from  loss  ;  bat  when  the  circumstances 
under  which  that  consent  was  obtained,  are  reconsidered. 
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his  jiwtification,  it  is  apprehended,  will  be  in  the  judgment  | 
of  inoHt  men  complete  ;  inasmuch  as  in  the  firat  place  it 
must  be  perceived  that  although  hia  suspicions  of  Mac  Gre-  ; 
gor*s  delinquency  had  been  sufficiently  confirmed  to  estab-  ' 
|i.«H  his  own  conviction,  he  had  no  direct  proof;  and  in  the 
second,  it  must  not  be  ffirgotten  that  there  was  at  that  pe¬ 
riod  a  fine  old  English  fiction,  entitled  the  Law  of  Libel,  ! 
eataat,  with  many  illustrations  on  brass.  i 

it  will  perhaps  be  as  well  for  the  benefit  of  the  rising 
generation  to  explain  that  this  fiction  was  of  a  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  character.  It  was  conceived  with  a  view  to  the 
suppression  of  truth  ;  it  set  forth  that  the  apothegm,  magna  ' 
mt  veritoi,  et  pravalebit,  was  all  dreadful  nonsense  ;  that  if  > 
truth  be  disagreable,  it  ought  not  to  be  told,  and  that  he  i 
who  published  it  on  a  large  scale  was  more  to  be  con¬ 
demned  than  he  who  dealt  out  the  article  in  driblets ;  in  | 
other  words,  that  he  was  the  greatest  criminal  who  uttered  | 
the  greatest  truth,  if  its  utterance  were  to  any  individual  , 
unpleasant.  The  philanthropy  which  formed  the  basis  of , 
this  remarkable  fiction,  was  therefore  extremely  compre¬ 
hensive,  and  being  so  it  was  at  the  time  much  admired,  be- 1 
cause  its  tendency  was  to  check  the  career  of  those  who  i 
were  in  the  habit  of  telling  truths,  and  hence  the  commu-  • 
niiy  in  the  aggregate  concurring,  and  very  naturally,  that  ] 
“  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,”  would 
be  excessively  monotonous,  flew  to  the  practice  of  telling 
falsehoods  in  preference,  a  practice  which  has  been  on  the 
increase  ever  since. 

The  fear  of  ihs  law  of  libel,  however,  would  not  have  | 
induced  George  to  consent  to  be  silent  on  the  subject  had  I 
he  been  in  a  position  to  put  the  public  eifectually  on  their  i 
guard  ;  he  would  have  felt  himself  bound  as  a  man  to  ex-  > 
pose  Mac  Gregor,  had  he  possessed  any  legal  proofs  to  back 
the  exposition :  but  he  knew  him  sufficiently  well  to  know  | 
that  if  he  denounced  him  publicly  as  a  swindler,  he  would  ! 
at  once  bring  his  action  for  a  libel  which  could  not  be  le-  i 
gaily  justified,  and  which  would  therefore  tend  to  increase  I 
the  evil,  inasmuch  as,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  his  charac-  I 
ter  as  an  honorable  man  would  be  what  in  all  such  cases  is  i 
facetiously  termed  “  vindicated  which  vindication  would  I 
re-inspire  public  confidence,  and  enab’e  him  to  take  a  more  ! 
comprehensive  swing.  It  was  therefore  that  George  con¬ 
sented  to  be  silent  on  the  subject ;  it  was  therefore  that  he 
promised  to  give  up  possession  of  the  office,  which  he  did 
on  the  following  morning,  and  washed  his  hands  of  the  ' 
whole  affair,  but  resolved  still  to  watch  its  progress  nar-  I 
rowly. 

From  the  commencement  of  this  speculation  he  had  been 
so  deeply  and  so  constantly  engaged,  that  almost  everything 
•else  had  been  neglected  ;  bat  being  now  again  a  perfectly 
free  man,  he  returned  to  those  matters  which  had  previously 
occupied  his  attention,  and  which  had  been  so  unprofitably 
.set  aside. 

The  first  thing  to  which  he  devoted  himself  was  Fred’s 
'claim,  which,  after  having  examined  the  whole  of  the  pa- 

Eers,  he  determined  to  prosecute,  for  the  case  appeared  to 
im  to  he  so  perfectly  clear  and  straight-forward,  that  while 
no  doubt  whatever  could  exist  on  the  subject  of  Fred’s  right, 
he  was  surprised  that  the  record  of  the  marriage  of  Benja¬ 
min  Broadbridge,  his  grandfather,  the  only  thing  required 
>to  establish  the  claim  legally  had  never  been  found.  He 
felt  sure  that  there  was  such  a  record :  the  papers  sufficiently 
convinced  him  of  that,  and  hence,  conceiving  that  it  must 
have  been  in  some  way  overlooked,  he  resolved  to  examine 
the  register  himself. 

The  church,  at  which  it  was  evident  this  marria^  had 
taken  place,  was  situated  in  an  obscure  but  beautiful  vil¬ 
lage  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  to  which,  accompanied  by 
Fred,  George  proceeded. 

On  reaching  the  town  adjacent,  which  they  did  in  a  few 
hours  by  coach,  they  put  up  at  the  principal  inn,  where 
they  had  an  early  dinner,  and  then  started  offi  to  walk  over 
the  fields  toward  the  village,  a  walk  which  George  highly 
enjoyed.  Occupied  so  closely  as  he  had  been  for  months 
before,  breathing  that  which  seemed  to  be,  compared  with 
the  breath  of  life  he  then  inhaled,  the  breath  of  death,  he 
ftU  inspired  with  peculiarly  pleasing  sensations — the  air 
was  no  soft  and  so  pure,  while  the  scene  W'as  so  tranquil,  so 
lovely.  To  him  the  wry  silence  which  prevailed  was  en¬ 
chanting  I  and  he  walked  or  rather  strolled  at  a  distance 
from  Fred  with  a  spirit  as  calm  as  the  scene. 

Ounovaing  within  sight  of  the  village  church  they  saw  a 


shepherd,  a  remarkably  fine  old  man,  whose  hair,  upon  which 
he  evidently  prided  himself,  hung  over  his  shoulders  like 
silken  fringe,  silting  upon  a  hillock,  and  as  he  sat  with  hia 
chin  resting  firmly  upon  his  hands,  which  in  turn  were  sup¬ 
ported  by  his  stick,  he  seemed  to  be  absorbed  in  deep  re¬ 
flection.  George,  being  somewhat  in  advance  was  the 
first  to  approach  him,  and  as  he  did  so  the  old  man  rose, 
and  having  raised  his  hat,  said,  without  the  slightest  appa¬ 
rent  effort — 

”  Your  servant,  sir;  a  charming  day 
For  the  larks  to  sing  and  the  lambs  to  play. 

For  the  lambs  to  play  and  the  sheep  to  bleat. 

And  the  grass  as  you  walk  to  grow  under  your  feet.” 

”  Poetical,  I  perceive,”  observed  George. 

*‘  What  you  perceive 
You  may  believe,” 
returned  the  shepherd,  adding  promptly, 

”  A  poet  I  am  :  I  was  born  a  poet. 

And  nature  urges  me  thus  to  show  it. 

And  nature  is  kind,  sir  :  even  the  blind 
Cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  nature  is  kind. 

They  perceive  it  with  gratitude,  too,  for  they  know 
That  to  those  w’ho  most  need  it  most  kindness  she ’ll  show.” 

'*  Have  you  been  a  shepherd  long  1  ” 

”  Prom  my  earlust  youth. 

And  that ’s  the  truth.” 

“  And  you  are  fond  of  the  occupation,  of  course  1  ” 

”  Most  men  will  their  happiness  mar. 

Because  they  happen  to  be  what  they  are. 

But  being  a  shepherd,  I  am  content 
A  shepherd  to  be :  as  all  are  sent 
To  curry  out  seme  great  design. 

What  e’er  our  lot  we  should  never  repine. 

If  all  could  be  taught  to  know 
How  from  contentment  blessings  flow  ; 

If  they  would  only  check  the  range 
Of  their  desire  for  constant  change. 

Bless  what  they  have  and  feel  they  need 
No  more,  they  would  be  wise  indeed.” 

”  Then,  farewell  enterprise — farewell  ambition  !”  thought 
George ;  who,  however,  not  wishing  to  shake  the  faith 
from  which  the  old  man  evidently  derived  much  comfort, 
left  the  doctrine  as  completely  undisputed  as  if  he  had  felt 
it  to  be  beyond  dispute.  ”  Yon  are  married,  1  presume  1  ” 
he  inquired. 

”  Married  I  am ;  by  the  blessing  of  God  ! 

And  that  in  the  mouths  of  some  men  would  sound  odd.” 

”  Very  true,”  said  George — ”  very  true.” 

But  1  have  cause  for  saying  this. 

For  we  have  lived  in  a  state  of  bliss. 

Our  children,  too,  have  turned  out  well. 

And  they  all  live  to  hear  our  funeral  knell.” 

”  Have  you  many  1  ” 

“The  number,  sir,  when  all  are  told. 

Is  the  same  as  the  number  of  years  I ’m  old.” 

“You  must  have  began  life  early,”  said  George,  who  did 
not  profess  to  understand  this  at  all. 

“  It  may  seem  strained 
Until  I ’ve  explained. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  my  wife  had  twenty. 

And  that  perhaps  yon  ’ll  say  was  plenty  ; 

But  then  that  twenty  had  sixty  more. 

Which  like  my  age  is  just  fourscore. 

But  I ’ve  of  children  another  stock : 

These  are  my  children  here — my  flock. 

And  well  they  know  their  pastor’s  call ; 

For,  being  their  pastor,  I ’ve  christened  them  all.  • 
Each  has  a  name,  and  at  my  command 
*T  will  raise  its  voice 
As  if  to  rejoice. 

And  bound  up  to  me  to  lick  my  hand. 

Point  one  out,  and  I  ’ll  show  you  how 
*T  will  run  like  a  loviag  child  ap  to  me  now.” 

“  There ’s  a  lamb  with  a  black  eve,”  said  George,  indi¬ 
cating  one  in  the  midst  of  the  flock. 

“  Fanny !  Fanny !  Fanny !  here ! 

Come  to  me,  Fanny  !  come  without  fear !  ” 

And  in  an  instant  the  identical  lamb  pointed  out  bounded 
up  to  be  caressed.  George  and  Fred  were  amazed.  They 
could  scarcely  have  conceived  to  be  possible  ;  but  in  order 
to  place  the  thing  beyond  all  doubt,  they  peinted  to  others, 
which  in  turn  came  like  children. 
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“How  do  you  know  one  from  the  other!”  inquired 
George  ;  “  do  you  mark  them  ■?  ” 

“  They  ’re  marked  by  nature  ;  human  aid 
la  not  required.  As  men  are  made, 

Varying  in  feature,  ao  are  they. 

No  two  in  a  flock  of  a  thousand,  nay 
In  a  flock  of  a  million,  have  faces  alike — 

A  fact  which  never  can  fail  to  strike. 

But  blindfold  me  and  I  can  tell 
Each  from  ihe  others  equally  well. 

For  the  voice  of  each  has  a  different  tone. 

Which  to  me.  is  of  course  just  about  as  well  known.” 

“  Well,”  said  George,  “  you  have  certainly  surprised  me, 
not^  only  by  the  facts  which  appear,  but  by  the  style  in 
which  the  knowledge  of  those  facts  has  been  imparted. 
Get  something  to  drink,”  he  added,  giving  the  shepherd 
half  a  crown,  which  the  old  man  with  a  grateful  e.xpre.ssion 
received,  and  said, 

“  Sir,  I  thank  you  for  this  half  crown. 

Success  to  you,  sir,  both  in  country  and  town. 
What  if  the  coin  had  been  but  a  shilling. 

To  take  it  you ’d  have  found  me  willing ; 

Nay,  had  it  been  a  sixpence  merely, 

I  should  have  thanked  you  as  sincerely.” 

”  What  an  extraordinary  character,”  said  George,  as  they 
pursued  their  way  toward  the  village. 

“  I  have  frequently  seen  him  before,”  observed  Fred, 
“  but  I  had  no  idea  of  his  being  so  eccentric.  He  evi¬ 
dently  prides  himself  upon  his  rhymes.” 

“  And  he  makes  them,  too,  with  great  facility.  But,”  he 
added,  directing  Fred’s  attention  to  some  scaffolding  by 
which  the  entrance  of  the  church  was  surrounded,  “  we 
shall  have  a  dusty  job  it  appears  :  the  church  is  undergoing 
repair.” 

On  their  arrival,  however,  they  ascertained  that  during 
the  repairs  the  books  were  kept  at  the  cottage  of  the  curate, 
to  which,  following  the  direction  of  one  of  the  workmen, 
they  proceeded  forthwith. 

As  they  approached  this  cottage,  which,  though  small, 
was  exceedingly  unique  and  picturesque,  they  were  struck 
with  the  appearance  of  a  finely  formed  girl,  walking  pen¬ 
sively  in  the  garden  by  which  the  cottage  was  .surrounded, 
occasionally  stopping,  apparently  t^  sigh,  and  then  proceed¬ 
ing  with  slow  and  irregular  steps  round  a  circular  bed  of 
white  roses.  Her  countenance,  pale  as  death,  seemed  to 
be  rigid  as  marble  ;  and  while  her  jet  black  hair  reached 
in  graceful  glossy  ringlets  to  her  waist,  and  her  dress,  which 
was  of  itself  of  the  purest  white,  appeared  to  derive  addi¬ 
tional  purity  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  she  wore  a  fixed  ex¬ 
pression,  so  sad,  that  it  seemed  to  be  the  index  of  a  broken, 
bleeding  heart. 

"  Poor  girl  I  ”  exclaimed  George,  on  reaching  the  gar¬ 
den-gate.  “  Let  us  be  cautious.  We  must  nut  approach 
too  abruptly.” 

In  an  instant,  although  this  w'assaid  but  in  a  whisper,  she 
started,  and  on  beholding  George,  uttered  a  scream  of  joy, 
flew  to  him  wildly,  and  fell  upon  his  neck. 

George  stood  as  if  struck  with  a  paralysis.  What  it  could 
mean  he  was  unable  to  conjecture.  As  the  curate,  how- 
V  er,  rushed  into  the  garden  the  next  moment,  hs  soon  per¬ 
ceived  how  the  case  stood. 

“  Lydia,  my  child !  ”  said  the  venerable  curate,  as  he  at¬ 
tempted  with  gentleness  to  disengage  her  arms.  “  My  dear 
child  !  Lydia  !  Lydia  !  ” 

But  she  still  cluag  to  George,  who  now  sustained  her  as, 
panting  with  rapture,  she  nestled  in  his  breast. 

“  A  poor  witless  girl,  sir,”  continued  the  curate,  mourn¬ 
fully — “  harmless,  but  witless.” 

“  Hush  !  ”  whispered  Lydia,  who  now  raised  her  head, 
“  Hush — why  father,  this  is  Charles  !  my  own  Charles !  Do 
you  not  know  him  I  Dear  Charles,”  she  added,  turning  to 
George  with  an  affectionate  smile^  and  passing  her  hand 
over  his  brow.  “  You  must  leave  me  no  more  !  no  more, 
dear  Charles !  no  more !  I  will  not  part  with  you  again !  I 
will  cling  to  you  thus,  Charles,  for  ever  J  But,  my  love,  you 
do  not  speak  to  me  !  was  it  not  cruel  to  keep  so  long  away  I 
Embrace  me,  Charles  ;  you  have  not  kissed  me  yet !” 

“  Poor  girl,”  said  George,  “  I  grieve  to  see  you  thus. 
Come,  let  me  lead  you  in.” 

That  voice !  ”  Ae  exclaimed,  in  a  sharp,  thrilling  whis¬ 
per.  “  That  is  not  his  voice ! — Father ! — Father  ! — Father !  ” 
*  she  added,  leaving  George,  and  cla.<4ping  the  curate.  “Did 
you  hear  1  But  it  is  my  Charles,  Father  I  0  yes!  I  will 


give  you  a  rose.  Not  one  has  been  plucked  since  you  left. 
They  h.ive  bloomed  and  withered  and  bloomed  again  since 
then  ;  but  not  one  has  been  plucked.  I  am  always  with 
them  ;  they  know  me,  Charles,  and  love  me  too  as  I  love 
them.  They  smile  with  me  when  I  am  gay  ;  it  is  only 
when  they  see  me  sad  that  they  grieve  and  droop  and  die. 
But  they  are  .‘smiling  now,  I  know  they  are.  The  prettiest 
will  be  proud  to  ki.‘«  you.  Stay,  stay,  do  not  come  near ; 
the  rest  w«iuld  be  jealous  if  they  were  to  know  for  whom  I 
pluck  the  sweetest  ” 

“  I  am  sorry,  indeed,  t»  see  this,”  s;iid  George,  as  Lydia 
flew  to  the  circular  bed. 

“  It  is  sad,  very  sad,”  returned  the  curate.  “  But  your 
object  in  honoring  me  with  this  visit  ” — 

“  Is  to  examine  the  register.  The  books,  I  undestand, 
are  in  your  posse.ssion.” 

“  They  are,”  said  the  curate.  “  Step  this  way.” 

IVfore  they  had  reac'iied  the  cottage-door,  however, 
Lydia  returned,  and  having  placed  the  rose  she  had  plucked 
in  George's  bosom,  she  locked  her  arm  fondly  in  his,  and 
led  the  way. 

On  entering  the  littla  parlor,  which  wa.s  ftirnished  with 
singular  neatne.‘;.«,  George  explained  the  object  he  had  in 
view  more  preci.-^ely,  and  when  the  register  had  been  pro¬ 
duced  and  placed  before  him,  the  curate  tried  to  prevail 
upon  Lydia  to  withdraw  ;  but  she  begged  with  so  much 
earnestness  to  be  permitted  to  remain,  that  eventually  she 
and  her  father  sat  at  tlie  window,  while  George  and  Fred 
were  carefully  examining  the  book. 

They  first  looked  tlirougli  th-  index,  but  nothing  bearing 
any  resemblance  to  the  name  of  Broadbridge  could  be 
found  They  then  went  through  the  body  of  the  book  iTmt 
no — they  were  unable  still  to  find  the  name  of  Broadbridge. 
Again  they  looked  throuirh  it,  and  again,  and  it  being  to 
George  abundantly  manifest  that  the  name  was  not  there, 
he  wa.s  about  to  relinquish  the  search,  when  Lydia,  who 
had  been  w’atching  his  countenance  imenfly,  whispered, 
“  Father  !  father  !  come  with  me  !  come,  father,  come  !  ” 

The  affectionate  old  man  at  once  allowed  himself  to  be 
led  by  her  into  the  garden  ;  but  in  an  in.stant  she  returned, 
and  placing  her  lips  to  George’s  ear,  whispered  has'lly, 
“  You  may  take  it  home  again — yes,  dear,  yes;  you  may 
have  it  again  to-night.” 

“  Have  what,  my  dear  girl  1  ” 

“  Hush  ! — the  book,  the  book,  the  book  !  I  will  keep  it 
quite  secret:  I  ’ll  not  say  a  word — not  a  word.  You  shall 
have  it,  dear — hush  !  ”  she  added,  raising  her  hand  to  en¬ 
join  silence  as  she  heard  her  father’s  footsteps  at  the  door, 
when  she  returned  to  the  seat  she  had  previously  occupied 
and  looked  as  if  no  syllable  had  been  uttered. 

George'weighed  this  little  incident  calmly  in  his  mind. 
He  felt  convinced  that  it  had  some  meaning,  and,  although 
he  was  unable  to  make  anything  of  it,  he  was  induced  to 
examine  the  book  once  more.  He  was,  however,  equally 
unsuccessful ;  the  name  of  Broadbridge  was  not  to  be  found, 
and  hence,  in  the  full  conviction  that  further  search  would 
be  useless,  the  register  was  closed. 

“  We  shall  be  prou.d,  air,  to  see  you  at  our  quarters,” 
.said  tieorge,  on  drawing  the  venerable  curate  aside,  “  if 
you  will  favor  us  with  your  company  this  evening.” 

“  I  thank  you,  but  I  seldom,  very  seldom,  go  into  so¬ 
ciety.” 

“  We  should  indeed  be  mo^t  happy  if  you  would  join  us.  ’ 

“  You  will  find  me,  sir,  but  a  dull  companion  ;  but  1  ap¬ 
preciate  your  kindne.ss  and  will  come.” 

“  Shall  we  walk  together  1  ” 

“  As  you  please,”  replied  the  reverend  gentleman  ;  “  It 
will  perhaps  be,  under  the  circunustances,  better.” 

“  But  you  will  not  leave  me  1  ”  cried  Lydia,  clinging 
again  to  George.  “  Pray — pray,  do  not  leave  me.  1  can¬ 
not  let  yon  go,  dear — indeed  yon  must  not  go.” 

“  But  for  a  time,  my  dear  girl,”  said  George,  soothingly ; 
“  but  for  a  time.” 

“  Oh,  I  have  a  thousand  things  to  say  to  you.  Stay  with 
me,  dear — I  will  not  love  you,  Charles,  if  yon  are  cruel  • 
But,  ah  !  you  do  not  mean  to  leave,  I  know  you  do  not — 
you  were  but  jesting.  Say  that  you  were  but  jesting — that 
you  will  not  go,  and  I  will  love  you  bo  dearly !  ” 

“Lydia,  my  child,”  said  the  curate,  “he  must  leave  yon 
now  ;  but  I  shall  be  with  him,  you  know,  my  love — 'I  shall 
be  with  him.” 

“  Father,”  she  whispered,  taking  him  a.side,  “bring  him 
back  w  ith  you ;  do  not  let  him  quit  your  sight.  Be  sure  of 
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It,  my  father — be  quite  sure  of  that !  But,  oh,  you  will  re¬ 
turn  to  me  1  ”  ahe  added,  addreaeing  George,  '*  you  will 
surely  return  to  your  own  dear  Lydia  1  All  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  :  everything  is  now  in  peifect  readiness.  To  mor¬ 
row  is  the  day,  you  know — to-morrow.  We  shall  be  so 
happy,  I  could  cry  with  joy  ;  but  I  will  not — no,  there  must 
be  no  weeping.  But,  to-morrow — be  sure  you  remember 
fo-morrow.” 

“  I  will,”  replied  George.  “  Be  assured  that  to-morrow 
shall  not  be  forgotten.  Adieu  !  ”  he  added,  endeavoring 
to  disengage  himself  from  her,  “  Adieu  !  ” 

Lydia  looked  at  him  earnestly  for  a  moment  and  then 
said,  “  W  hy  are  you  so  cool "? — when  did  you  ever  before 
part  from  me  so,  dear  Charles'!  Why  do  you  not  kiss 
me  1  ” 

George  glanced  at  her  father,  and  as  he  saw  him  nod  ap¬ 
provingly  he  kissed  her  brow,  bade  her  again  be  assured 
that  the  morrow  should  be  remembered,  and,  having  re¬ 
signed  her  to  the  care  of  an  elderly  female,  who  officiated 
as  housekeeper,  he  and  Fred  left  the  cottage  with  their 
reverend  frivnd. 

As  they  walked  from  the  village,  George  entered  into  a 
full  explanation  of  all  the  circumstances  connected  with 
Fred’s  claim ;  but  as  the  marriage  in  question  had  taken 
place  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  before,  the  curate 
could  give  no  information  on  the  subject ;  nor  did  he  re¬ 
member  to  have  heard  the  name  of  Kroadbridge  ever  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  village.  The  case,  therefore,  appeared  to  be 
perfectly  hopeless:  the  claim  could  not  be  legally  estab¬ 
lished  without  a  certificate  of  this  marriage,  and  it  was 
the  n  quite  clear  that  no  record  of  it  was  to  be  found. 

On  reaching  the  inn  at  which  George  had  put  up  they 
were  shown  into  a  snug  private  room,  and  entered  freely 
upon  the  principal  topics  of  the  day,  with  the  bearings  of 
which,  however,  the  reverend  gentleman  was  not  at  all 
conversant.  The  object  of  George  was,  therefore,  to  en¬ 
tertain  him,  and  in  this,  with  the  aid  of  Fred,  he  so  com¬ 
pletely  succeeded,  that  the  good  old  man  ventured  to  de¬ 
clare,  that  he  should  prize  it  above  all  earthly  wealth  were 
it  to  please  God  in  his  mercy  to  restore  his  poor  girl  that 
she  might  again  appreciate  mch  conversation. 

This  was  an  opportunity  which  George  did  not  fail  to 
embrace  :  he  had  been  anxious  to  mention  the  subject,  but 
was  apprehensive  that  in  doing  so  he  might  inflict  pain  ;  as 
however  it  had  been  alluded  to,  he  felt  himself  justified  in 
touchily,  with  all  the  delicacy  of  which  he  was  capable, 
upon  his  extraordinary  reception  that  day  at  the  cottage. 

“  Poor  child  !  ”  said  the  curate  j  “  she  believes  you  still 
to  be  the  man  whose  dishonorable  conduct  deprived  her  of 
reason ;  may  Heaven  forgive  him !  ” 

“  Has  she  been  long  thus  afflicted  1  ”  inquired  George. 

"Nearly  twelve  mouths,  alas !  You  are  not  much  unlike 
him  in  figure.” 

"  Docs  he  reside  in  the  neighborhood  1  ” 

"Oh,  no;  he  lives  somewhere  in  London,  but  I  have 
never  been  able  to  ascertain  where.  He  gave  me  what  he 
called  his  address,  but  on  making  inquiries  1  found  that  the 
persons  there  knew  nothing  of  him.” 

"  What  is  his  name  *1  ” 

"  Charles  Richardson  he  said,  but  I  have  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  name  was  assumed.” 

"  May  1  ask  in  what  way  you  became  acquainted  with 
him  1” 

"  He  came  down  as  you  have  come,  to  look  at  the  regis¬ 
ter.  I  knew  nothing  of  him.” 

"  To  look  at  the  register !  ”  echoed  CJeorge.  "  How  long 
did  ho  remain  1  ” 

“  Scarcely  an  hour  when  he  came  with  that  object  in 
view.  But  he  returned  a  few  days  after  that  with  the  view 
of  paying  his  addresses  to  my  child.  He  remained  on  that 
occasion  ten  days.” 

**  And  did  he  then  wish  to  look  at  the  register  1  ” 

"  No  ;  after  the  first  visit  the  books  were  never  named. 
His  object  was  solely  to  declare  his  attachment  to  my  poor 
girl,  of  whom  he  professed  to  be  deeply  enamored,  which  I 
as  a  father,  well  knowing  her  excellent  qualities,  did  not 
deem  unnatural ;  and  although  I  at  first  gave  him  no  en¬ 
couragement,  he  being  a  perfect  stranger,  he  succeeded  so 
completely  in  gaining  her  affections,  that  in  order  to  secure 
her  happiness,  I  eventually  consented  to  receive  him,  pro- 
vic  :d  he  gave  such  references  as  might  convince  me  of  his 
being  a  man  of  good  moral  character  and  respectably  con¬ 
nected.  On  this  subject  he  assured  me  that  1  ^enild  per¬ 


fectly  satisfied,  and  urged  me  to  return  with  him  to  London, 
in  order  that  I  might  see  that  his  character  and  station  in  so¬ 
ciety  had  net  been  misrepresented.  With  this  apparently 
frank  and  honorable  conduct  I  was  pleased,  and  consented 
to  accompany  him,  and  he  dined  with  us  daily,  and  poor 
Lydia  was  happy  in  viewing  the  bright  prospects  he  por¬ 
trayed,  net  only  for  herself,  but  for  me,  he  having  stated 
that  he  had  amply  sufficient  influence  with  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  to  procur**  for  me  immediate  promotion. 
Well,  sir,  the  marriage  day  was  fixed,  and  we  started  by 
the  coach  for  London,  leaving  poor  Lydia  to  prepare  for 
the  consummation  of  her  fondest  hopes ;  but  on  eur  ar¬ 
rival  in  town,  he  requested  me  to  remain  for  one  moment 
in  the  coach-office,  while  he  procured  a  vehicle  to  take  ns 
to  his  house,  when  he  walked  out  of  the  yard  with  his 
small  portmanteau,  all  the  luggage  ke  had,  in  his  hand,  and 
I  have  never,  sir,  either  seen  or  beard  of  him  since.  I  re¬ 
mained  in  the  office  for  more  than  two  hours,  and  then  left 
particular  instructions  with  the  persons  in  attendance  to  in¬ 
form  any  one  who  might  inquire  for  me,  that  I  might  be 
found  in  the  coflee-room  of  the  inn ;  but  no  such  inquiry 
was  made,  and  when  in  the  morning  I  found  that  the  ad¬ 
dress  which  he  had  given  was  false,  I  returned  to  poor  Ly¬ 
dia,  whom  the  news  so  shocked,  that  after  a  violent  pa¬ 
roxysm  of  grief  she  sank  into  an  afflicting  state  of  melan¬ 
cholic  gloom,  from  which,  alas!  she  has  never  recovered.” 

“  He  must  have  been  a  most  unprincipled  fellow,”  said 
George. 

“  He  mnst  have  been,  for  on  my  return  the  proprietor  of 
the  inn  at  which  he  was  staying  down  here,  put  a  bill  into 
my  hands  of  fifteen  pounds  ten  shillings,  which  the  worth¬ 
less  person  had  told  him  I  insisted  upon  paying,  which  was 
perfectly  false  !  It  is  true,  I  remember  to  have  said,  just  as 
wa  were  on  the  point  of  starting,  '  Yes,  yes,  let  it  be  till  I 
return,’  but  I  said  that  in  consequence  of  bis  having  told  me 
that  he  bad  had  some  little  matter  that  morning,  for  which 
it  was  not  worth  while  to  change :  I  had  certainly  no  idea 
that  I  had  thus  become  answerable  for  such  an  amount. 
How'ever,  I  paid  it  by  instalments ;  but  he  ought  to  have 
been  ashamed  of  himself,  knowing  my  circumstances  so 
well  as  he  did.” 

"But  what  could  have  been  his  object  in  coming  down  a 
second  time  1  It  surely  could  not  have  been  for  the  cow¬ 
ardly  gratification  of  trifling  with  the  affections  of  that  poor 
girll” 

"  It  may  seem  uncharitable,  I  know  that  it  may,  but  1  be¬ 
lieve  him  to  be  wicked  enough  for  anything  ” 

“  But  my  impression  is,  that  he  had  some  latent  object. 
He  never  alluded  to  the  register,  yon  say,  after  his  first 
visit  t  ” 

"  Never.” 

"  Are  these  books  ever  out  of  your  possession  1” 

"No;  whether  in  the  vestry  or  at  the  cottage,  they  are 
always  locked  up,  and  I  have  the  keys  which  I  never  entrust 
to  any  one  for  a  moment.” 

"  Ib)  you  happen  to  remember  where  the  books  were  at 
the  time  I  ” 

“  Oh,  yes,  they  were  at  the  cottage.  I  remember  that 
the  church  was  then  as  it  is  uow  undergoing  repair,  and 
when  the  workmen  are  about — and  they  frequently  are, 
for  the  church  is  very  old  and  dilapidated — I  invariably 
have  the  books  home.” 

"  Then  without  your  knowledge,  he  could  not  have  got 
to  this  register  1” 

Oh,  not  by  any  possibility.  Besides,  as  I  said  before, 
he  never  expressed  a  wish  to  see  them:  he  never  even  al¬ 
luded  to  them  in  any  way  after  his  first  visit.” 

“  Fred,”  said  George,  "  what  sort  of  a  man  is  your 
cousin  Joseph  1  ” 

"  A  short,  stout  dark-looking  person,”  replied  Fred. 

"  Then,  of  course,  ke  could  not  have  been  the  man.  Do 
yon  know  any  one  with  whom  he  is  connected  at  all  like 
me  1” 

"  No,”  replied  Fred,  "  I  know  of  no  one  to  whom  you 
bear  the  slightest  resemblance.” 

"  I  must  trouble  yon,”  said  George,  "  to  let  me  look  at 
that  book  again  to-morrow.” 

"  Oh,  by  all  means,”  returned  the  curate. 

“  I  am  not  at  all  satisfied.  There  is  something  mysterions 
abont  the  conduct  of  this  man.  His  actions  are  those  of  a 
rofessional  swindler,  and  while  I  feel  quite  convinced  that 
e  would  never  remain  here  so  long  without  an  object,  I 
cannot  believe  that  the  object  proposed  was  solely  that  of 
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irifling  with  your  daughter’s  aftections.  I  must,  therefore, 
again  trouble  you  in  the  morning.  What  lime  shall  we 
come  1  ’* 

“  Suit  your  own  convenience  ;  but  if  you  will  name  the 
ime,  I  will  endeavor  to  get  Lydia  out  of  the  way,  that  she 
nay  not  again  annoy  you.” 

Oh,  she  will  nut  in  the  slightest  degree  annoy  us.  How- 
»ver,  I  beg  that  you  will  use  your  own  discretion :  we 
shall  do  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  being  with  you  at  eleven.” 

The  subject  was  then  dropped,  and  as  the  reverend  gen¬ 
tleman  soon  after  expressed  himself  anxious  to  take  leave 
for  the  night,  they  insisted  upon  accompanying  him  at  least 
half  the  distance,  which  they  did,  and  then  returned  to  the 
inn. 

Usually,  George  went  to  sleep  almost  immediately  after 
he  retired,  and  continued  to  sleep  soundly  until  it  was  time 
,for  him  to  rise;  but  on  this  particular  night  he  could  not 
sleep  at  all  t  he  turned  and  twisted  about,  and  re-adjusted 
the  pillows,  and  tried  ta  seduce  himself  into  the  belief  that 
he  was  just  dropping  off;  but,  no  ;  nothing  would  do: 
whether  his  knees  were  up  or  down,  his  arms  in  or  out,  his  ^ 
pillows  high  or  low,  he  could  not  go  to  sleep.  This  puz«  j 
zled  him  rather :  he  could  n’t  understand  it :  he  had  n’t  j 
been  used  to  it ;  but  as  it  occurred  to  him  eventually,  that  if 
a  man  could  n’t  go  to  sleep  he  could  n’t — which  is  rather  a 
remarkable  fact,  as  sleep  is  too  independent  of  the  will  to  be 
forced — he  sat  up  in  bed,  wedged  the  pillows  between  the 
bolster  and  his  back,  and  then  calmly  reviewed  all  that  had 
transpired  during  the  day.  He  looked  minutely  into  the 
character  of  Mr.  Charles  Richardson ;  he  weighed  his  os¬ 
tensible  object ;  he  imagined  a  variety  of  motives  by  which 
he  might  have  been  actuated,  although  they  all  touched 
upon  me  object  which  he  himself  had  in  view.  But  that 
upon  which  he  more  particularly  dwelt  was  Lydia’s  cautious 
intimation  that  he  might  take  the  book  with  him,  that  she 
would  be  secret,  that  she  would  not  say  a  word;  and  as 
this,  in  his  judgment,  denoted  a  *'  foregone  conclusion,” 
he  set  to  work  to  conceive  what  might  have  been  dene, 
and  how  what  had  been  done  might  be  discovered.  This 
occupied  his  mind  until  the  day  began  to  dawn,  when, 
having  satisfied  himself  that  he  was  able  to  detect  the  re¬ 
moval  of  any  name  from  the  register,  no  matter  by  what 
process  the  ink  might  have  been  diticharged,  he  put  his 
pillows  up  again  and  went  to  sleep,  and  slept  profoundly 
until  Fred  aroused  him. 

”  Fred,  my  boy,”  said  he,  having  opened  the  doer,  **  I 
am  now  more  sanguine  than  ever  of  success.” 

**I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  Mr.  Julian;  but  I  fear  that  it  is 
perfectly  hopeless,  now.” 

**  I  ’ll  not  give  it  up,  Fred,  yet.  That  fellow  must  have 
had  some  other  design  ;  of  that  I  feel  satisfied,  and  if  he  has 
been  playing  any  trick  with  the  register,  and  1  strongly 
suspect  that  he  has,  it  strikes  me  that  1  shall  be  able  to  de¬ 
tect  it.” 

**  But  what  has  led  to  this  sn^icion  1  ” 

George  explained ;  and,  while  dressing,  entered  fully 
into  the  subjects  with  which  his  mind  had  been  occupied 
during  the  night ;  and  as  Fred  felt  convinced  that  the 
marriage  in  question  had  been  recorded,  it  appeared  quite 
plain  to  him  then  that  the  record  in  reality  had,  by  the  pro¬ 
cess  suggested  by  George  been  removed. 

“  But  then,”  said  he,  “  if  even  this  should  be  ascertained, 
how  can  our  object  be  thereby  promoted  1  The  very  fact 
of  the  name  of  Broadbridge  having  been  obliterated — the 
very  detection — must  be  death  to  our  hopes.” 

**  Not  so,  Fred,”  returned  George.  “  Hope  still.  My 
feelings  an  the  subject  will  in  that  case  be  far  more  sanguine 
than  those  of  mere  hope  :  they  will  amount  almost  to  those 
of  absolute  certainty.” 

“  Doubtless,”  rejoined  Fred.  “  The  matter  will  in  that 
event  be  certain  enough.” 

**  Nay,  but  I  allude  to  the  certainty  of  success.” 

**  What  if  the  name  be  entirely  removed  1  ” 

'*  If  in  effecting  its  reittoval  recourse  has  been  had  to  any 
but  one  particular  process,  which  I  believe  is  known  only 
to  myself,  the  ink  by  which  the  space  may  have  been  filed 
up  cannot  stand  the  action  of  the  atmosphere :  it  must  go 
and  soon.” 

**  And  if  it  should ;  if  it  should  all  fade  away,  and  leave 
the  ^ce  again  blank,  of  what  poamble  advantage  can  U 
be  1  in  what  way  can  it  aid  us  1  It  is  true  we  shall  be 
satisfied  of  its  having  been  done,  but  that  will  be  but  poor 
aatiifaction  in  the  absence  of  ^  proof  €|f  the  uuae  of 
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Broadbridge  having  originally  filled  that  space,  and  there¬ 
fore  if  even  this  ink  should  fade — ” 

”  Why,  Fred,  if  it  should,  and  he  name  of  Broadbridge 
should  have  been  originally  there,  the  original  writing  caa 
be  sufficiently  restored  to  enable  us  to  establish  year 
claim.” 

“  Is  it  possible  1  ” 

“Quite.  Therefore  hope  still,  Fred !  We  shall  man¬ 
age  it  yet.” 

STANLEY  THORN. 

I  SY  THK  AUTHoa  Or  “  VALENTINE  VOX.” 

CHAP.  XXX VIII.... The  commenceiiieDt  of  Stanley’!  ipeculaHoa. 

To  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  view  only  the 
unamiable  portions  of  the  female  character,  as  developed 
on  the  one  hand  by  the  restless  scheming  creature  of  the 
world,  and  on  the  other  by  the  designing  hollow-hearted 
courtezan,  the  mean,  cowardly  practice  of  defrauding  a 
woman  is  sport ;  but  by  married  men  who  have  studied  the 
character  deeply,  and  who  appreciate  those  beautiful  feel¬ 
ings  by  which  it  is  essentially  distinguished,  that  practice  is 
happily  held  in  abhorrence.  Marriage  induces  a  higher  esti¬ 
mate  of  female  virtue :  it  inspires  men  with  a  chivralrous, 
gallant  spirit,  of  which  the  peculiar  promptings  are  to  those 
who  never  experienced  the  blessings  which  spring  from  the 
gentle  characteristics  of  an  amiable  wife,  altogether  un¬ 
known  ;  and  hence  Stanley — he  being  the  only  married  man 
present  during  the  performance  of  the  disgraceful,  cruel 
mockery  detailed  in  the  preceding  chapter — was  the  only 
man  by  whom  it  was  not  viewed  as  a  jest.  But  although 
he  was  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  heartless  conduct  of 
his  associates,  he  felt  bound  to  fulHl  the  engagement  into 
which  he  had  entered,  but  from  which  he  would  then  most 
gladly  have  withdrawn.  He  had  no  longer  the  slightest  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  men ;  he  conceived  it  to  be  almost  impossible 
for  them  to  be  actuated  by  any  correct  feeling, — still,  ha¬ 
ving  entered  into  the  speculation  so  far,  he  was  unable  to 
see  how  he  could  with  honor  retire. 

Having  reflected  upon  the  matter  for  some  time,  vainly 
hoping  for  something  to  suggest  itself  whereby  the  specula¬ 
tion  might  with  grace  be  abandoned,  he  named  the  subject 
to  Sir  William,  in  order  that  he  might,  if  possible,  point  out 
the  means  by  which  an  honorable  retreat  could  be  accom¬ 
plished. 

“  I  feel  so  indignant,”  said  he,  after  explaining  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  mock  marriage  had  been  conducted,  “  at 
having,  although  unconsciously,  been  made  a  party  to  so 
disreputable  a  proceeding,  that  I  declare  to  you  I  would  al¬ 
most  as  soon  forfeit  the  money  I  have  engaged  to  pot  down, 
than  have  any  farther  connection  with  the  men  ” 

“Had  you  taken  my  advice,”  said  Sir  William,  “you 
would  not  have  entered  into  it  at  all;  but  I  do  n’t  see  how 
you  can  call  off  now.” 

“  Nor  do  I ;  and  yet  one  might  imagine  that  conduct  like 
that  which  I  have  described  would  form  a  suliicient  pretext 
for  withdrawing  1  ” 

“  Oh !  you  must  not  think  for  a  moment  of  making  that 
a  pretext.  Were  you  to  do  so,  you  would  only  get 
laughed  at.” 

“  But  do  you  not  deem  it  disgraceful  ” 

“  Why,  I  must  say  that,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  n’t  the 
thing ;  but  in  the  circle,  my  dear  fellow,  in  which  they  move, 
an  aflair  of  the  kind  is  really  thought  but  little  of.  Had  he  mar¬ 
ried  the  girl  in  reality,  the  case  would  have  been  widely 
diflerent — it  would  then  have  been  considered  disgraceful 
indeed :  but  as  it  is,  being  merely  a  nominal  marriage, 
which  may  at  any  moment  be  dissolved,  why,  his  family  are 
free  from  the  stain  of  a  low  alliance,  and  his  friends  look 
upon  him  of  course  as  before.” 

“  Notwithstanding,  he  has  utterly  destroyed  that  poor 
girl  by  blasting  her  happiness  forever.” 

“  The  conduct  of  men  of  high  connectinns  must  not,  my 
good  fellow,  be  scrutinized  too  elosely.  You  must  consider 
the  peculiarity  of  their  position.  Suppose  for  instance,  now, 
that  this  had  been  an  absolute  marriage,  what  must  of  ne¬ 
cessity  have  followed  1  Why,  his  family,  who  would  have 
considered  themselves  thereby  eternally  dicigraced,  would 
have  spumed  him  for  bein^  a  fool.” 

“  But  this  is  no  justification — ” 

“Justification!  I  grant  yoa.  But  a  family  of  this  de¬ 
scription  would  rather  there  should  be  five  hundred  mock 
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marriajjpB  than  a  real  one  with  a  creatare  of  plebeian  origin,  j 
unleas,  indeed,  the  potiaeaB  a  mine  of  wealth.  The  influ-  i 
ence  of  aflectinn  or  love  in  aiich  a  case  is  never  allowed;  | 
they  ’ll  not  hear  it.  Rank  or  wealth.  Thorn, — rank  or  j 
wealth.  No  other  influence  can  possibly  be  recognized  by  { 
them.  And  perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  it  is  so.  j 

“  Conci  ive,  for  example,  the  absurdity  of  such  an  an¬ 
nouncement  as  this: — 'MARRiACiK  IV  High  Life. —  j 
We  have  authority  to  state,  that  the  Earl  of  Clarendale  will 
shortly  lead  to  the  hymeneal  altar  Miss  Sophonislia  (iills, 
the  lovely  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Timothy  Gills,  for  many  I 
years  the  contideritial  carman  of  the  celebrated  Jonas  Carp,  j 
Esq.  the  dM/i/igu^  fishmonger  of  Billingsgate  Market.’ — Why  j 
it  would  throw  every  member  of  the  noble  family  into  fits,  , 
while  the  bridegroom  himself  would  become  the  legitimate 
laughing-stock  of  the  world.  And  then  look  at  the  position 
of  the  girl.  Would  it  not  be  one  of  perpefnal  misery'? 
Even  suppose  she  were  received  by  the  family  in  question, 
their  very  courtesy  would  make  her  wretched,  if  even  their 
sarcasms  failed  to  break  her  heart.  The  absurdity  of  per¬ 
sons  wishing  to  form  alliances  in  a  sphere  far  above  that  in 
which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  move  is  really  mon- 
st««us.  As  far  as  happiness  is  concerned,  the  umhition  is 
fatal  if  the  object  be  attained.  They  cannot  be  happy. 
Even  their  servants  will  sneer  at  the  meanness  of  their 
birth.  In  a  word.  Thorn,  the  belief  that  anything  but  bitter  I 
mortification  on  either  side  can  spring  from  a  marriage  of! 
this  character  is  based  upon  ignorance  the  most  gross.”  ' 
“All  this  I  admit  to  be  correct,”  rejoined  Stanley.  “  In  : 
an  essentially  artificial  state  of  society  it  invariably  is  so  ;  j 
and  none  but  densely  ignorant  pe^^ons  would  dream  of  form¬ 
ing  such  a  connection.  But  this  is  not  the  point — ” 

“  Why,  it  proves  that  this  girl,  for  example,  as  far  as  re-  i 
gards  her  happiness,  is  not  in  a  worse  position  than  site  ! 
would  have  been  had  the  earl  really  married  her.”  j 

“  But  it  does  not  prove  the  conduct  of  the  Earl  to  be  a  ' 
whit  less  disgraceful.”  I 

“  Granted  ! — as  far  as  that  goes  ;  but  it  does  not  by  any  ; 
means  follow,  that  because  men  of  his  ca.‘-te  delude  a  lot  of  , 
ignorant  girls,  whom  they  consider  fair  game,  they  should  , 
therefore  be  incapable  of  acting  in  all  other  respects  with 
strict  honor.  As  I  said  before.  Thorn,  I  regret  that  you  ever  j 
entered  into  this  speculation  ;  not  becau.se  this  affair  has  oc¬ 
curred,  for  that  is  too  paltry  to  be  considered  for  a  moment  ! 
but  because  I  conceive  that  the  profits,  whatever  they  may  ! 
be,  will  never  be  conuneiiiurate  with  the  trouble  it  may  oc¬ 
casion.  As  however,  you  are  in  it,  I  cannot  see  how  you 
can  well  call  ofl'” 

Nor  could  Stanley.  The  disgu.st  with  which  the  heart¬ 
less  proceeding  had  inspired  him  was  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  dimini.-thed  ;  his  confidence  in  the  honor  of  his  new 
associates  had  not  by  the  arguments  of  Sir  William  been 
to  any  extent  increased  ;  still,  jealous  of  his  reputation  us 


I  left  them  ;  but  if  you  have  any  channel,  I  ’ll  get  them  out 
of  his  hands.” 

“  1  can  do  nothing  with  them,”  said  Stanley. 

“  Oh !  well  then,  a  day  or  two  probably  will  be  of  no 
importance  *?  ” 

“  None  whatever.” 

“  I  always  like  these  things  to  be  done  at  once ;  but  to¬ 
morrow',  or  the  next  day,  I  shall  be  able,  no  doubt,  to  get  a 
cheque  for  the  amount.” 

“That  w’ill  do  quite  as  well,”  replied  Stanley.  “But 
when  do  we  commence  operations  f” 

“  Why,  I  should  say  this  day  week.  As  far  as  the  play 
is  concerned,  you  see  everything  now  is  nearly  ready  ;  but 
there  are  rooms  to  be  fitted  up  for  the  Counttt*.*' 

“  Will  she  reside  here'!” 

“  Oh  ?  yes  ;  and  mamma  is  to  be  the  comptroller  of  the 
household.” 

“  Indeed  !  When  do  they  return  f  ” 

“  To  morrow,  I  hear  ;  and  some  excellent  sport  we  shall 
have.  Did  you  ever  see  anything  more  admirably  man- 
!  aged  1  Oh  !  the  whole  thing  was  capital  ?  ” 

*  Stanley  made  no  observation  upon  this,  but  directed  his 
attention  to  the  arrangement  of  the  tables,  more  with  a 
view  of  changing  the  subject  than  of  ascertaining  what  had 
been  done.  The  Captain,  however,  entered  into  a  variety 
of  minute  explanations  having  reference  to  the  course  they 
intended  to  pursue ;  and  w'hen  he  had  explained  all  he 
wished  him  to  know,  Stanley  left  with  the  understanding 
that  he  was  to  call  the  next  morning  for  the  cheque. 

On  the  following  day  he  accordingly  went;^  but  tke  Cap¬ 
tain  had  been  still  unsuccessful.  He  was  to  have  it  the 
next  day ;  and  he  called  the  next  day,  and  the  next ;  in 
short,  he  continued  to  call  day  after  day  until  the  time  had 
been  fixed  for  putting  down  the  first  five  hundred  each,  as 
per  agreement,  when  he  mortgaged  his  estate  for  the  two 
thousand  pounds,  and  regretted  that  he  had  not  pursued  this 
course  at  once,  without  exposing  his  poverty  to  the  Captain. 

Having  effected  this  mortgage,  he  at  once  expressed  his 
sorrow'  to  that  gallant  person  that  he  should  have  given 
him  so  much  trouble,  and  stated,  that  as  he  had  then  sufii- 
cient  money  in  his  possession,  he  no  longer  required  the 
bills  to  be  done. 

“  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,”  said  the  Captain,  on  receiving 
this  intelligance,  “  although  I  gave  them  this  morning  to  a 
friend  of  mine  who  promised  to  bring  me  the  cash  in  the 
course  »*f  the  day.  But  as  it  is,  why,  they  had  better  be 
1  destroyed  1  regret  exceedingly  that  I  should  have  been 
!  unable  to  get  the  thing  done  w'ithout  delay  ;  but  you  know 
i  what  bill-discounters  are.” 

“  I ’vo  never  had  anything  to  do  with  them,”  said  Stan- 
I  ley  ;  “  bni  I  believe  they  are  not  angels.” 

“  Angels  ? — devils,  sir — absolute  devils.  How'ever,  I  ’ll 
get  the  bills  together  and  see  that  they  are  destroyed.” 


a  man  of  spirit,  anxious  to  be  deemed  by  ail  a  high-toned  ;  Stanley  thanked  him,  and  was  satisfied.  Scarcely  know- 
fellow,  and  then  fore  dreading  the  possibility  of  being  sus-  |  ing  the  nature  of  bills,  it  never  struck  him  that  he  himself 
pected  of  meannes.'*,  or  even  of  irresolution,  he  determined  j  ought  to  see  them  destroyed  ;  and  if  it  had,  he  possessed 
at  once  to  go  on  w'ith  the  speculation  precisely  as  if  nothing  I  too  much  delicacy  to  hint  that  he  deemed  it  essential. 


of  a  disreputable  character  had  occurred. 

In  pursuance  of  this  determination,  he  in  the  course  of 
the  day  called  upon  Captain  Filcher,  w’hom  he  found  most 
appropriately  engaged  in  the  honorable  occupation  of 
fixing  an  entirely  new  rouletta  table,  the  secret  springs 
of  w’bich  had  been  constructed  with  surpassing  ingenuity. 

"My  dear  fellow!”  exclaimed  the  gallant  Captain,  as 
Stanley  entered,  “  I  am  positively  too  glad  to  see  you.  I 
feared  that  something  queer  had  occurred,  you  cut  away  so 
abruptly.  You  xhould  have  stopped.  Oh  !  I ’d  have  given 
the  world  if  you  had  remained.  We  kept  it  up  till  daylight ; 
and  tuch  sport !  1  thought  1  should  have  died.  But  how 

came  you  to  leave  us  so  early  I  ” 

“  1  was  anxious  to  get  away,”  replied  Stanley  ;  “  and 
I  always  find  that  the  safest  course  to  adopt  in  such  a  case  is 
that  of  leaving  without  giving  even  the  slightest  intimatinn.” 

And  so  it  is ;  but  I  am  nevertheless  sorry  you  started.” 
Which  was  perfectly  true.  The  sorrow  expressed  was  en¬ 
tertained  very  sincerely,  and  moreover  very  affectionately, 
considering  that  he  and  a  bosom  friend  had  laid  a  well- 
conceived  plan  for  fleecing  Stanley  to  a  highly  respectable 
extent.  “  But  I  say,  my  dear  fellow,”  he  continued, 
“  those  bills,  now — I  have  a’t  tine  cash  for  them  yet.  It 
seems  strange,  but  the  money  market  is  in  such  a  state. 
I 've  been  about  them  this  morning.  Fsur-and-twentyJiilU 
returned  in  three  days ! — Ihai  tells  a  little  tale !  However, 


;  That,  in  his  view,  would  have  been  a  direct  imputation 
j  upon  the  honor  of  the  Captain,  which  he  would  not  have 
j  cast,  even  if  he  had  thought  of  the  possibility  of  the  bills 
I  getting  into  circulation ;  but  the  fact  is,  as  the  Captain  un- 
!  dertook  to  destroy  them,  he  thought  nothing  more  about 
the  matter. 

The  time  now  arrived  for  making  up  the  first  bank  to 
commence  with,  and  they  met  at  their  own  club,  which 
I  they  had  named  the  European,  and  put  down  five  hundred 
I  pounds  each.  The  Earl  and  his  friends,  however,  mani¬ 
fested  no  inconsiderable  surprise  at  the  unaccustomed 
promptitude  of  the  Captain  in  this  particular.  They  evi- 
I  dently  anticipated  nothing  more  substantial  from  him  than 
an  I.  O.  U.,  and  therefore  looked  at  each  other  with  great 
significance  when,  on  drawing  forth  his  pocket-book,  he 
put  down  ten  fifties  with  the  air  of  a  man  having  the  power 
to  produce  fifty  more  of  the  same  sort  at  a  mament’s 
notice.  It  w'as  held  to  be  mysterious  obviously  by  them  all, 
although  nothing  was  said  on  the  subject  at  the  time.  The 
money  was  taken,  the  bank  was  formed,  and  the  “  Euro¬ 
pean  ”  opened  the  following  night. 

CHAPTER  XXXlX.....Ii  one  which  the  ladies  will  appreciate 
highly. 

“  Now,  my  precious,”  observed  Mrs.  Gills,  addressing  the 
I  “  Countess,”  the  morning  after  the  speculation  had  com- 
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menccd,  "now  your  eperits  is  a  little  bit  tranquil,  you 
know,  you  must  begin  to  look  about  you  as  a  lady  of  title 
ought,  and  take  care  you  ’re  not  imposed  upon,  or  anything 
of  that ;  because  now  you  are  a  Countess,  my  dear,  you 
must  do,  of  course,  as  Ceuntasses  does,  and  keep  up  a  t 
proper  sperit  and  dignity.” 

"  Yes,  ma,”  mHdly  replied  the  Countess.  ! 

"Nor  you  mustn’t  be  put  off  neither,  my  dear.  You' 
must  have  your  own  way,  as  all  Countesses  has.  Inaiat  ' 
upon  having  all  you  want,  and  you’ll  get  it.” 

"  But  I  have  all  I  want,  ma,  already.”  j 

"Nonsense,  child! — truly  ridiculous!  Oh!  don’t  tell' 
me  !  You  ought  to  have  a  separate  carridge,  and  a  box  at  i 
the  opperer,  and  give  a  splendid  series  of  parties,  and  all  . 
that,  and  have  all  the  new  novels,  and  harps,  and  pianers — ”  \ 

"  But  you  know,  ma,  I  never  learned  to  play.”  I 

"  What  of  that  1  The  whole  world  need  n’t  know  it.  ■ 
When  you  give  a  soree,  you  know,  or  anything  of  that, 
engage  them  to  play,  my  love,  as  gets  their  living  by  it. 
Countesses  never  play  in  public.  Don’t  you  know,  my  ; 
dear,  that  that ’s  beneath  their  dignity  1  Never  try  to  play, 
and  then  nobody  ’ll  know  you  can’t.  There ’s  no  occasion 
to  tell  the  world  what  you  do  n’t  know.” 

"  No,  ma,  no  more  there  is  n’t.” 

"  Very  well,  then,  my  dear,  then  you  don’t  ought  to  do  it.” 

"  I  won’t,  ma  ;  I  ’ll  always  make  believe  that  I  can  play  ’ 

"  In  course.  And  mind,  never  suffer  them  stuck  up 
things  of  servants  to  address  you  as  anything  but  ‘my  lady,’ 
or  ‘your  ladyship  ’ — ‘Did  your  ladyship  please  to  ring  for 
me,  my  lady  V — ‘  May  it  please  your  ladyship,’  and  so  on. 

I  *m  not  sure  it  don’t  ought  to  be  ‘  your  grace  ;’  but  ‘  your 
ladyship’  will  do  for  the  present.  Be  sure  and  make  ’em 
stick  to  that ;  if  they  don’t,  ask  ’em  who  they  are  speaking 
to  with  their  imperence.  Mind  that  particular.  Always 
keep  them  gals  at  a  respectable  distance :  they  are  sure  to 
take  liberties  where  they  can.  If  you  give  ’em  an  inch, 
they  ’ll  take  an  ell,  and  you  don’t  ought  to  do  it.  Always 
know  what  is  due  yeur  dignity,  my  precious,  and  make  > 
’em  conduct  theirselves  :n  a  way  as  becomes  ’em.  Look  I 
at  that  low  vulgar  feller,  the  porter.  The  ideor  of  bringing  j 
up  the  baker’s  bill  in  his  naked  hand,  for  all  the  world  as  ^ 
if  there  warnt  a  piece  of  plate  upon  the  premises.  And  i 
then  look  at  that  imparent  thing,  Susan.  She ’s  always  a-  j 
gigling  and  going  on.  /  see  her,  although  she  thinks  I  don’t. 
What  does  she  mean,  I  should  like  to  know  1  Perhaps  ' 
she  thinks  the  situation  ain’t  good  enough  for  her.  1  ’d  j 
give  her  a  month’s  warning:  she  don’t  know  her  place.  I  j 
don’t  think  she ’s  much  better  than  she  should  be,  my  dear.  ' 
Look  at  her  curls !  What  business  has  a  low  common 
housemaid  with 'all  them  there  curls  !  Twelve  pounds  a* 
year,  my  love,  won’t  support  that.  Besides,  she  don’t 
treat  me  with  proper  respect ;  and  I ’d  have  her  to  know, 
that  although  I  am  not  a  Countess  myself,  I ’m  mother  of  a 
Countess,  and  that,  too,  of  as  good  a  Countess  as  any  in  the 
kingdom.  What  does  she  mean  by  laughing,  and  sneering, 
and  opening  her  ignorant  eyes  to  other  servants,  when  I’m 
giving  ’em  the  necessary  orders  I  Does  she  think  I  ’ll  put 
up  with  her  low-bred  ways'?  The  insolence  of  such  dressed 
up  things  is  exclusive.  Either  she  or  me  must  quit.” 

“Dear  ma,”  observed  the  Countess,  "  don’t  drop  yourself 
down  to  the  level  of  her.” 

“  /  drop  myself  down  to  her  level !  No,  my  love  ;  I 
think  I  do  know  myself  better  than  that  comes  to.  Her 
level!  I  don’t  think  I ’d  go  quite  so  low  as  that,  neither  !’ 

"  Well,  never  mind,  ma;  I’ll  give  her  warning.” 

"  In  course.  And  very  proper.  I  shall  make  a  woman 
of  sperit  of  you  yet.  But  that,  my  darling,  isn’t  all.  You 
must  n’t  let  the  noble  Earl  take  no  advantage  of  your  in- 
nercence ;  for  Earls  is  but  men,  and  all  men  in  this  regard 
is  alike ;  they  ’ll  all  impose  where  they  can  ;  and  you  don’t 
ought  to  suffer  him  to  do  it.  Assume  enough  my  precious. 
Begin  as  you  mean  to  go  on.  There ’s  nothing  like  striking 
the  iron  while  it ’s  hot.  It  saves  a  world  of  trouble,  my 
dear.  If  you  wait  till  a  man  gets  cool,  you  ’ll  find  him 
very  difRcult  to  bend  to  your  own  shape ;  but  if  you  tell 
him  at  first  what  you  mean,  you  ’stabllsh  your  dignity,  and 
when  he  knows  what  he  has  to  expect, why,  he  ain’t  after  that 
disappointed.  You  take  my  advice,  my  love,  and  insist 
upon  doing  what  you  please  ;  there  *s  nothing  like  it.  A 
woman  ain’t  a  woman  of  sperit  as  dont,  and  ’specially  a 
Countess.  You  must  go  out  a-patternizing  people,  particu¬ 
lar  them  foreigners  as  sings ;  and  give  blankets  away  to  the 
poor  in  cold  weather:  it  all  tells,  my  love,  to  make  a  noise 


in  the  world.  And  when  you  go  a-shoppisg,  make  ’em  bring 
the  goods  out  to  the  carridge,  instead  of  going  in ;  and 
when  you  don’t  want  your  carridge,  have  your  footman  be¬ 
hind  you  with  a  long  stick,  with  a  large  gold  nob  at  the 
top.  Nothing  on  earth  my  dear,  looks  so  respectable  as 
that ;  and  the  taller  the  footman,  and  the  longer  the  stick 
is,  the  better.  Besides,  you  have  n’t  been  to  court  yet ; 
nor  I  have  n’t  seen  your  name  a  single  once 'm  the  papers ! 
And  another  thing,  the  Earl  has  n’t  once  introduced  you  to 
his  family  !” 

"  Oh  !  ma  !”  exclaimed  the  Countess,  "I  should  tremble 
like  anything,  I  know,  if  he  was.” 

“  Tremble  !  Fiddledede  !  Why  should  you  tremble  ? 
Yi»u  ’re  as  good  as  them  any  day  in  the  week.” 

“  Oh  dear,  ma !  I  shiver  at  the  thought.  What  I  should 
do  when  1  saw  ’em  I  can’t  think.  1  am  sure  I  should  turn 
as  pale  as  a  I  don’t  know'  what.” 

“  Pale,  my  precious !  What  do  that  signifies  1  Paint — 
all  Countesses  paints — and  then  nobody  ’ll  know  whether 
you  turn  pale  or  not.” 

"  Oh  !  but  I  should  feel  so  queer,  I  know  I  should.” 

"  Rubbish,  my  love  !  What ’s  to  make  you  feel  queer  ? 
Always  look  upon  people  as  being  beneath  you;  there ’s  no¬ 
thing  on  earth  gives  such  confidence  as  that.  If  you  look 
up  to  them,  they  *11  look  down  upon  you  ;  that ’s  the  way 
people  gets  over  people,  my  precious.  And  then  there ’s 
another  thing :  where  is  yeur  cards  ?  I  never  heard  of  such 
a  thing  as  a  Countess  without  cards  !  We  ’ll  go  and  order 
’em  this  blessed  morning,  my  love,  and  have  your  court  of 
arms  upon  ’em,  you  know,  and  all  that.  Nothing  can  be 
dona  without  cards.  And  then  I  ’ll  tell  you  what  we  ’ll  do 
while  we're  about  it.  Dear  me!  now,  how  strange  it 
never  struck  me  before  ! — it  will  be  the  very  thing — my 
love,  we  ’ll  order  a  whole  1st  of  invitation  cards  at  the  same 
lime.  And  then  we  ’ll  get  up  a  party,  and  invite  all  the 
other  nobility  in  town ;  all  the  Duchesses,  and  all  the  Mar- 
quisscs,  and  all  the  Earls,  and  all  the  foreign  ambassadors 
and  their  suits.  Oh  !  we  ’ll  have  such  a  jolly  night  of  it, 
my  precious !” 

"  But  will  my  lord  like  it '?” 

"  There ’s  net  the  least  occasion,  my  love,  to  let  him 
know  anything  about  it  until  they  all  come,  and  then,  oh ! 
won ’t  it  be  an  agreeable  surprise  !  But  let ’s  see — who 
can  we  get  now  to  manage  it  all  for  us  1  It  must  be  some¬ 
body  that  knows  all  about  it,  you  know.  There ’s  the 
1  Captain ;  but  1  do  n’t  like  that  Captain:  he ’s  always  a-sneer- 
I  ing  and  smirking,  and  going  on  so,  as  if  he  war  n’t  as  good 
as  him,  and  a  precious  sight  better.  I  ca  n’t  a-bear  such 
I  ways  !  ” 

i  "  There  s  Mr.  Thorn,  ma  !  ”  suggested  the  Countess. 

"  Ah  !  he ’s  a  nice  gentleman.  He ’d  be  the  one.  He 
knows  how  to  behave  hisself  Nobody  can  conduct  their¬ 
selves  more  gentlemanlier  than  him.  He  ’ll  manage  it  for 
us.  I  knvw  he  will,  if  I  ask  him.” 

At  this  moment  Stanley  was  dashing  down  street  in  his 
cab,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  result  of  the  previous 
j  night’s  play  ;  but  as,  on  pulling  up,  he  happened  to  see  a 
;  person  in  livery  at  the  door  of  the  European,  he  laid  the 
;  whip  into  Marmion  with  so  much  effect,  that  the  animal, 

I  darting  off  in  an  instant,  left  Bob,  who  had  got  down  with 
all  his  w'onted  alacrity,  a  considerable  distance  in  the  rear 
!  before  he  had  time  to  recover  his  faculties.  The  whole  of 
,  which  had  been  thus  unceremoniously  upset.  Feeling, 
j  however,  that  he  had  not  a  single  moment  to  lose,  and  be- 
i  ing,  moreover,  extremely  swift  of  foot,  he  by  virtue  of  ma- 
j  king  a  desperate  rush,  soon  overtook  the  cap,  and  remounted, 
j  "  Well,”  he  exclaimed,  "  I  should  on’y  just  like  to  know 
;  what ’s  o’clock  now  !  There ’s  something  in  the  weather- 
'  glass,  safe  !  As  true  as  I’m  alive,  1  do  n’t  know  what ’s 
'  come  to  all  the  masters.  It  ’smy  belief  they  ’re  all  a-going 
stark  naked  mad.  Here 's  a  mess — here ’s  a  pickle  !  ” — he 
'  added,  taking  a  retrospective  view  of  his  clothes — “  splash¬ 
ed  up  to  the  very  eyes ! — a  full  hour  and  arPs  bnishing  ;  it 
I  ai  n’t  to  be  done  under.  I ’m  blessed  if  it  ai  p’t  enough  to 
I  aggrawate  a  bishop.  If  he  did  n’t  mean  to  stop  there  at  all, 

I  what  did  he  make  believe  to  pull  up  for  1  ” 

That  was  the  point ;  and  while  Bob  was  thus  occupied 
I  in  giving  expression  to  his  own  private  feeling  upon  it, 
I  Stanley’s  rage  was  unbounded ;  for  as  Venerable  Joe  was 
j  the  person  whom  he  saw — but  whom  Bob  in  his  desperate 
I  haste  failed  to  see — he  leaped  at  once  to  the  conclusion  that 
i  the  General,  having  heard  of  the  speculation  into  which  he 
I  had  entered,  had  planted  him  there  as  a  spy. 
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Such  wa«,  howvver,  by  no  means  the  fact ;  and,  in  order 
to  prov«  that  it  was  not,  it  will  be  highly  correct  to  accom- 
any  the  venerable  gentleman,  who,  after  laughing  very 
eartily  at  Bob’s  rapid  movements,  and  wondering  very 
naturally  what  it  all  meant,  was  admitted  between  the  outer 
doors  of  the  “  European,”  when  he  sent  up  his  name  to 
Mrs.  Gills,  whom  he  had  had  the  honor  of  knowing  for  a 
series  of  years. 

Mrs.  Gills,  on  the  name  being  announced,  blushed  deeply 
as  she  repeated  it  again  and  again,  marvelling  who,  in  the 
name  of  all  that  was  gracious,  it  could  be,  and  bit  her  lips 
with  due  violence  us  she  protested  that  the  singular  cogno¬ 
men  of  the  individual  lived  not  in  her  memory  ;  still  she 
thought  somehow  she  had  heard  the  name  somewhere — 
but  where  1  Eventually,  by  a  miracle,  she  recollected  that 
there  was  a  sort  of  person  of  that  name  in  the  service  of 
General  Johnson,  a  very  intimate  friend  of  here,  from  whom, 
'she  had  no  doubt  on  earth,  this  person  had  brought  some 
strictly  confidential  cemmunicalion  She  therefore  direct¬ 
ed  the  servant  to  show  the  person  into  the  parlor ;  and,  after 
having  explained  most  lucidly  to  the  Countess  how  essential 
to  the  preservation  of  dignity  it  was  to  repudiate  all  low 
connections,  descended  from  the  drawing-room  with  all  the 
severity  of  aspect  and  stateliness  of  deportment  at  her  com¬ 
mand. 

On  entering  the  room  in  which  the  venerable  gentleman 
stood,  marvelling  greatly  at  the  fact  of  his  being  shown  into 
a  parlor,  Mrs.  Gills  reared  her  chin,  and  bowed  with  such 
surpassing  grace,  that  in  an  instant  he  felt  friendship  freez¬ 
ing.  lie  nevertuelesB  approached,  and  was  about  ts  take 
her  hand,  which,  however,  she  with  a  truly  icy  elegance 
waved  towards  a  chair,  and  with  an  expression  of  sublimity 
desired  him  to  be  seated. 

“  Your  manners  is  very  cold,  Mrs.  Gills,”  observed  the 
venerable  gentleman,  who  could  not  but  deem  all  this 
deeply  mysterious.  **  Have  I  offended  you  in  anything  1  ” 

“  Oh,  d«ar  me,  no !  ”  replied  the  lady,  tossing  her  head 
with  a  most  superb  air. 

‘‘  Oh  !  1  thought  p'raps  I  had,”  rejoined  the  venerable 
gentleman,  “  as  you  seem  te  be  werry  much  changed.  1 
should  n’t  a-called,  oa*y  1  ’uppened  to  ’ear  that  Sophy  was 
married.” 

*'  My  daughter,  sir,  the  Countess  of  Clarendale,  is  raarri; 
ed,”  returned  Mrs.  Gills,  with  great  dignity. 

The  venerable  gentleman  looked  amazed.  Could  he  be¬ 
lieve  it  1  Could  be  believe  that  the  same  individual  Sophy, 
whom  Mrs.  Gills  tried  so  extremely  hard  to  plant  upon  him, 
was  a  Countess  1  lie  was  about  to  take  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  matter,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  he  could 
really  believe  it  or  not ;  but  Mrs.  Gills  interposed  at  the 
moment  aa  observation,  which  rendered  his  imaginative 
faculties  subservient  to  the  influence  of  straight-forward 
facts. 

“As  circumstances  is  so  much  changed,” — this  was  the 
memorable  observation — “  and  as  you  must  in  course  be 
aware  that  there ’s  now  a  propriety  as  is  proper  to  be  ob¬ 
served,  may  1  inquire  your  object  in  honnering  us  with  this 
visit  1  ” 

“  Oh !  I  on’y  merely  thought  I ’d  look  in  to  give  Sophy — 
1  msaa  the  Countess — ^joy.” 

“  Sir,”  said  the  lady,  apparently  quite  shocked  at  the 
vulgar  idea,  “  I ’d  have  you  understand  that  my  sen-in-Iaw, 
the  noble  Earl,  ain ’t  a  mecbanic.” 

“  I  did  n’t  suppose  he  vos.  There ’s  werry  few  noble 
Hurls  as  is.  But  can 't  1  see  the  Countess.  I  should  like 
to  see  her.” 

“Impossible.  It  aint  because  I'm  pioud,  no;  but  what 
would  the  noble  Earl  say  1  Why,  he 'd  think  it  a  disgrace 
to  his  ’scutcheon.” 

“  It  strikes  me  forcible,”  said  the  venerable  gentleman, 
who  felt  rather  piqued,  “that  half  what  you  knew  about 
’scutcheons,  ain’t  much.” 

“  Well,  I ’m  sure  !  I ’d  have  you  to  know  I  do  n’t  tole¬ 
rate  no  insolence,  and  so  you  need  n’t  come  it.” 

“  Oh !  werry  well,  mum.  But  I  must  say,  as  a  hold 
friend,  I  did  n’t  expect  to  be  treated  in  this  ’ere  upishvay.” 

“  You  may  think  yourself  honored  that  I  saw  you  at  all. 
I  know  I  did  n’t  ought  to  do  it ;  but  I  beg,  sir,  that  in  future 
we  may  n’t  be  troubled  by  your  calling  any  more.” 

“  Oh  !  that  you  may  take  your  hoath  on.  But  as  I  re¬ 
member  there ’s  a  little  trifle  atween  us  of  seventeen  and 
sixteen,  p’raps  it  von’t  be  hinconvenient  for  you  to  settle 
without  my  summoning  on  you  to  the  court  of  requests  1  ” 


“  What  do  you  mean  to  intJniwate  1  ”  cried  the  lady, — 
“  Bcventeen  and  sixpence,  or  seventeen  hundred  pound 
seventeen  and  sixpence  ;  it ’s  all  one  to  me  ?  I  ’ll  discharge 
the  paltry  sum,  sir,  immediate !  what  do  you  mean  1  ” 

Mrs.  Gills,  being  highly  indignant,  was  about  to  bounce 
out  of  the  room  for  her  purse,  when  the  folding-doors 
opened,  and  the  Countess,  who  had  been  listening  in  the 
adjoining  room,  appeared. 

“  Dear  ma !  ”  she  exclaimed,  “  here ’s  a  purse  ;  but  do  n’t 
be  angry  with  Mr.  Joseph.  You  know  he  has  always  been 
kind  to  us,  ma.” 

And  she  extended  her  hand  to  the  venerable  gentleman, 
who  was  about  to  receive  it  with  the  utmost  respect,  when 
Mrs.  Gills  promptly  interposed  her  person,  exclaiming, 

“  My  precious !  What  would  the  noble  Earl  say  1  what 
would  he  think  were  he  to  see  you  shaking  hands  with  a 
person  in  livery  I  Fie  !  my  love,  fie !  I’m  putrified  to  think 
that  you  have  n’t  more  respect  for  your  dignity.” 

“  Well,  ma,  I ’m  sure  there ’s  no  harm  in  shaking  bands.” 

“  There  is  harm,  my  love !  Gracious  !  what  would  the 
world  say  1  What  would  be  thought  of  you  in  high  life  1 
Why,  you  would  n’t  be  received  in  good  society !  Con¬ 
sider  !  ” 

“  My  lady,”  said  the  venerable  gentleman — “  for  though 
it  seems  very  rum,  I  am  still  glad  to  call  you  my  lady — I 
vornt  at  all  avare  as  you ’d  married  a  Hurl,  or  I  shood  n’t  a 
come  ;  no,  I  know  my  place  better ;  but  I  s’pose  they  vos 
havin’ a  game  vi’me  rayther  ven  they  guv  me  your  address, 
and  said  they  thought  I  ought  to  call.  Howsever,  I ’m  glad 
to  ’ear  of  your  good  fortun,  and  give  you  joy,  and  ’ope  you  ’ll 
alvays  bs  ’appy ;  but  1  must  say  your  mother  aint  treated 
me  veil ;  cos  under  the  circumstantials,  knowin’  her  so  veil 
as  I  have  done  so  long,  and  bein’  alvays  werry  glad  to  do 
all  I  could  to  serve  her  ven  she  vos  but  a  servant  like  my¬ 
self,  I  do  think  that  if  heven  you ’d  become  the  Queen  sf 
Hingland,  she  ought  n’t  to  be  so  stuck  up.” 

During  the  delivery  of  this  eloquent  speech,  Mrs.  Gills, 
with  excessive  hauteur,  w'as  counting  out  the  seventeen  and 
sixpence,  and  having  done  so,  in  due  form  tendered  the 
amount.  But  the  venerable  gentleman  disdained  to  re¬ 
ceive  it. 

“I’ll  not  touch  it!”  he  exclaimed  with  magnanimity. 
“  No ;  it  ain’t  that  as  I  care  for ;  twenty  times  the  sum  don’t 
make  no  hods  to  me  !  ” 

“  But  I  insist !”  cried  the  lady. 

“  So  you  may,  mum ;  but  I ’d  just  as  soon  touch  a  dose 
of  p’ison.” 

“  But  you  shall  have  it,  sir !  ” 

“  Not  a  penny  on  it.  No;  I  vish  you  a  werry  good  day, 
mum.  I  do  n’t,”  he  continued,  addressing  the  Countess, 
“  mean  any  disrespect  to  your  ladyship.  I  voodn’t  offend 
you  for  the  vorld  ;  but  it ’s  a  hold  sayin’  an’  a  true  nn  about 
the  beggar  on  ossback.”  And  hereupon,  feeling  much  bet¬ 
ter  in  consequence  of  having  made  this  observation,  he 
quitted  the  house. 

“The  low-bred  creature  ?”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Gills,  as  the 
venerable  gentleman  departed. 

“  But  you  should  n’t  go  on  so,  ma,”  said  the  Countess. 
“  People  don't  like  it.” 

“  Of  what  importance  to  us,  child,  what  such  people  like, 
or  what  they  do  n't  like  1  You  must  know  what  is  due  t» 
your  own  dignity,  my  love,  or  you’ll  never  be  fit  to  be  a 
Countess.  I  declare  I  ’in  in  such  a  flustration,  I  do  n’t 
know  how  to  contain  myself.  Oh,  I  only  wish  for  his  sake 
I ’d  been  a  man.” 

Before  the  nerves  of  this  amiable  lady  had  become  tran¬ 
quil,  Stanley,  having  taken  an  impetuous  sweep  round  the 
Park,  returned  with  the  full  determination  to  enter  the  club, 
no  matter  who  might  be  on  the  watch.  Bob,  however,  al¬ 
lowed  him  to  make  a  dead  stop  before  he  attempted  again 
to  alight,  for  he  felt,  and  very  naturally,  that  hs  had  enough 
running  for  one  day  at  least. 

"  You  look  like  a  scavenger,”  said  Stanley,  as  Bob  ap¬ 
proached  Marmion’s  head.  “  Where  did  you  pick  up  that 
mud !  ” 

"  A  pelting  arter  you,  sir,  when  you  made  believe  to  stop 
here  afore,”  replied  Bob. 

Stanley  smiled  as  he  entered  the  house,  and  Bob  thought 
that  his  reply  was  particularly  pointed  and  severe  ;  and  he 
winked  confidentially  at  Marmion  on  the  door  being  closed, 
with  the  view  to  intimating  to  that  sagacious  animal  that 
that  really  was  his  unbiassed  opinion.  “  It  strikes  me  I  shut 
up  his  shop  then^”  he  observed.  “  There  *8  nothing  like 
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getting  the  bc»t  of  a  niastar.  Directly  they  find  out  they’re  favor  of  the  table,  and  experienced  men  for  managers,  the 
wrong,  they  cuts  their  sticks  with  their  tails  atween  their  bank  should  so  constantly  lose  ;  and  that  he  did  think  it 
legs,  dead  beat.”  ^  ^  strange  was  not  extraordinary,  seeing  that  he  was  perfectly 

On  entering  the  principal  play-room,  Stanley  ascertained  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  the  projectors  of  the  scheme, 
from  one  of  the  attendants  that  the  bank  hud  been  on  the  through  the  instrumentality  of  confederates,  were  realising 
previous  night  well  nigh  broken.  He  was  also  informed  fortunes.  He  knew  nothing  ef  the  villanons  system  pur- 
that  the  persons  who  had  won  had  signified  their  intention  sued  :  he  had  no  idea  of  knaves  being  deputed  nightly  by 
of  playing  that  night,  when,  doubtless,  the  luck  would  be  the  two  persons  with  whom  the  speculation  originated,  to 
changed  ;  and  that  it  was  deemed  by  the  highest  authorities  fleece  the  fair  players,  and  to  plunder  the  bank.  He  thought 
politic  to  let  a  bank  lose  at  first,  in  order  not  only  to  stim-  that,  ef  course,  all  was  square  as  far  as  they  were  con- 
ulate  players,  but  to  inspire  due  confidence  by  virtue  of  its  ceraed,  and  yet  it  struck  him  as  being  singular  that  their 
stability  being  tested.  spirits  should  be  raised  after  each  night’s  loss.  Instead, 

To  this  fellow’s  description  of  the  extraordinary  “run  of  however,  of  thinking  of  confederacy,  false  dice,  “  despatch- 
luck  ”  which  had  characterized  the  play,  Stanley  listened  ing,”  and  “  securing,”  and  thereby  attributing  ail  to  the 
with  the  most  marked  attention.  The  prospect  seemed  true  cause,  he  imbibed  the  pernicious,  soul- enslaving  doc- 
eheeriem.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  lost  in  one  trine  of  Destiny,  and  madly  ascribed  all  his  losses  to  Fate, 
night.  His  high  hopes  were  depressed  It  was  a  “Bear”  This  made  him  wretched,  irascible,  and  occasionally, 
account  with  him  ;  and  yet,  why  should  he  despair  1  Had  although  perhaps  involuntarily,  brutal.  He  was  satisfied 
not  the  Earl  himself  told  him  before  they  commenced  that  with  nothing  :  everything  displeased  him :  trifles,  at  which 
they  ought  as  a  matter  of  course  to  lose  at  first  1  Why  then  before  he  would  have  smiled,  now  inspired  him  with  rage  ; 
should  he  feel  disappointed  1  He  tried  to  revive  his  hopes  in  his  sleep  he  would  constantly  start  and  talk  wildly,  and 
by  looking  upon  their  depression  under  the  circumstances  when  awake  he  would  fitfnlly  pace  the  room  with  pursi-d 
as  the  mere  result  of  folly  ;  and  having  learned  that  his  lips  and  overhanging  brows. 

partners  in  the  speculation  had  appointed  to  meet  at  eight,  |  This  change  poor  Amelia  perceived  with  alarm.  To  her 
for  the  purpose  of  replenishing  the  bank,  he  was  about  to  i  gentle  spirit  it  was  a  source  of  deep  affliction :  it  filled  her 
take  leave,  when  he  was  formally  summoned  by  the  Count-  heart  with  sorrow,  and  her  eyes  with  scalding  tears.  She 
ess  and  her  mamma.  wept  bitterly,  but  in  secret:  before  him  she  assumed  a  soft 

On  entering  the  drawing-room,  he  was  received  with  un-  gaiety,  and  labored  to  cheer  him  ;  and  when  she  perceived 
usual  parade.  Mrs.  Gills  was  particularly  fussy,  and  hoped  upon  his  brow  a  more  than  usual  dark  cloud,  she  in  silence 
that  he  was  well,  and  rang  for  the  cake  and  wine,  and  most  caressed  him  the  more. 

eloquently  labored  to  convey  to  him  an  idea  of  the  delight  Days  of  misery  passed  ;  and  whenever  he  returned  she 
she  was  sure  she  should  derive  from  an  early  introduction  would  watch  his  clouded  countenance  anxiously,  in  the  fond 
to  Mrs.  Thorn.  “  Oh!  do  bring  her  with  you  some  day,”  hope  of  finding  his  spirit  soothed,  but  in  vain:  still  fearing 
she  continued,  “and  let  us  have  a  quiet  cup  of  tea.  It  will  it  might  vex  him,  she  never  breathed  a  syllabic  having  refe- 
be  so  delightful  you  can’t  think.  I’m  sure  she’s  a  dear  nice  rence  to  his  depression,  until,  finding  her  caresses  repulsed 
lady :  I  am  sure  of  it,  judging  from  you.”  as  an  annoyance,  she  became  apprehensive  that  she  herself 

Stanley  smiled,  and  acknowledged  the  compliment  pro-  might  be,  although  unconsciously,  the  cause, 
fonndly,  and  said  all  that  was  necessary  to  couvince  Mrs.  At  first  the  bare  thought  of  this  being  possible  dreadfully 
Gills,  that  he  thought  her  extremely  polite.  distressed  her ;  but,  on  reflection,  being  unable  to  recollect 

“And  now,  Mr.  Thorn,  I’ve  a  secret,”  she  continued —  any  single  act  of  hers  at  all  likely  to  have  excited  his  dis- 
“  a  secret  which  I  don’t  want  anybody  to  know  on  but  you.  pleasure,  she  began  to  think  that  something  which  she  had 
I  know  I  can  trust  you,  and  I'm  sure  you’ll  assist  us  The  either  said  or  done  had  been  by  him  misconstrued,  feeling 
fact  is,  my  daughter,  the  Countess,  and  me,  isa-thinking  of  convinced  that  if  that  were  all,  she  should  be  able,  by  re¬ 
getting  up  a  party,  for  we  finds  it  very  lonely  a-mumping  moving  the  misconception,  to  restore  his  tranquillity, 
here  alone.  Now,  in  course  you  know  all  about  the  other  Having  dwelt  upon  this  f«»r  some  time,  to  the  exclusion 
nobility,  the  Dukes,  Lords,  Wisecounts,  Ambassadors,  and  ef  all  other  csnsideratioi^  she  resolved  to  embrace  the  ear- 
such  like  ;  and,  as  we  have  never  yet  given  a  jollification,  first  opportunity  of  alluding  to  the  subject,  and  blamed  her- 
all  we  want  is  for  you  just  to  put  us  in  the  way  of  it.”  self  for  having  permitted  a  mere  misapprehensiofr— for  that 

**  I  should  think,”  rtturned  Stanley,  that  the  Earl  would  ;  she  felt  sure  it  was  then — to  continue  in  existence  so  long, 
be  the  more  proper  person  to  apply  to.”  When  this  resolution  was  formed  Stanley  was  absent  from 

“  Oh  !  but  we  want  to  do  it  unbeknown  to  him !  We  1  home :  he  had  left  to  sseet  his  partners  by  appointment, 
want  to  surprise  him  !  to  show  him  just  what  we  can  do.  with  the  view  of  putting  down  the  fourth  and  last  five  hu»> 
Oh,  it  will  be  so  glorious!  You  and  Mrs.  Thom  must  dred  each:  and  as  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  the  wheAr 
come  and  meet  all  the  nobility.  Oh !  we  shall  have  such  a  was  irrevocably  lost,  he  returned  more  sullen  and  peevishr 
frolic !  ”  than  ever. 

Stanley  could  not  help  laughing.  He  thought  the  conwp-  As  he  entered,  Amelia  flew  as  usual  to  meet  fiim,  and 
tion  excessively  rich,  and  one  that  ought  to  be  carried  into  when  he  had  pa»iv«ly  received  her  fond  welcome,  he  sunk, 
immediate  execution.  Feeling,  however,  that  he^  was  not  into  a  chair  in  the  most  listless  style,  and  with  a  counte- 
in  a  position  to  enter  into  the  spirit  sf  t'le  thing  himself,  he  nance  enveloped  in  gloom. 

advised  them  to  apply  to  Captaii}  Filcher,  whom  he  de-  ”  I  have  something,  dear,  to  say  to  you,”  shs  observed, 
scribed  as  being  perfectly  conversint  with  matters  of  that  with  a  gaiety  of  expression  which  contrasted  strongly  witb 
description,  and  who,  he  doubted  not,  would  be  but  too  his  dismal  aspect — “  something,  my  love,  of  importance, 
happy  to  aid  them.  It  is  a  question,  and  one  that  mint  be  answered  distinctly, 

“  But  does  he  know  all  about  the  invitatioa-cards,  the  eti-  too.” 
quettes,  and  all  that  1”  inquired  Mrs.  Gills  anxiously.  “  A  question  1”  cried  Stanley,  peevishly.  “  Well,  what 

“  My  firm  impression  is,”  replied  Stanley,  “  that  in  a  case  is  it  1  ” 
of  this  peculiar  character  you  cannot  have  the  aid  of  a  more  *«  Nay,  do  not  be  cross,  dear  Stanley.”  And  yet,  per- 

useful  man.”  baps,  I  must  allow  you  to  ^  so  until  you  have  answered  my 

“  Oh,  well  then,  I’m  sure  I’ll  apply  to  him.  I’m  certain  question,  and  I  have  replied.”  She  then  threw  her  arms 
he  won’t  refuse.  But  do  you  think  he’ll  keep  the  thing  a  round  his  neck,  and  while  gazing  earnestly  in  his  face  said, 
secret  1  ”  in  tones  of  surpassing  sweetness,  “  Have  I  displeased  you  1” 

“  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  it,”  said  Stanley.  Nor  Displeased  me  1  Nonsense ;  no.” 
had  he.  He  believed  him  to  be  the  very  man  to  carry  out  “Pray,  Stanley,  tell  me.  I  fear  that  I  have.” 
the  idea  to  perfection  ;  and  having  explained  to  them  how  “  I  do  tell  you  that  youthave  not.  Don’t  annoy  me.” 

strongly  he  felt  that  the  Captain  would  be  delighted  to  servo  “  Dear  Stanley,  do  not  be  unkind !  You  have  been  for 

them  in  such  a  merry  cause,  he  received  their  warmest  some  time  very  sad,  dear ;  my  heart  bleeds  to  8';e  you.  I 

thanks  and  departed.  cannot  be  happy  if  you  are  not  so.  Indeed,  my  dearest 

-  love,  if  I  have  in  any  way  ofiended  you — ** 

CH4PTER  XL.... la  one  whieh  Osntlemea  will  aot  eoadesui.  «« {  tell  yon  again  that  yon  have  not !” 

As  the  bank  was  impoverished  every  night,  notwithstand-  “  Then  what  is  the  cause  of  your  sadness  1  Pray  let  me 
ifig  immense  sums  of  money  were  lost  by  the  majonty  ef  know  all  1  I  can  bear  it,  my  love  ;  let  it  be  what  it  may, 

the  players,  Stanley  soon  be^^  to  view  the  speculation  u  I  can  bear  it.  Believe  me,  I  can  endure  with  more  forti- 

a  failure.  He  thonght  U  strange,  that  with  the  chancea  in  tude  the  knowledge  of  the  very  wont  calamity  that  could 
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brfall  UR  than  ignorance  of  the  cauae  of  that  affliction,  !  graved  expresely  for  the  occasion  with  the  Earl’s  arms 
which  is  unhappily  so  apparent.  Do,  dear,  pray  tell  me  thereon  emblazoned,  and  all  his  plans  laid  down  to  abco- 
all.  Do  not  keep  me  longer  in  suspense.  You  kindly,  I ut#  perfection,  in  a  space  of  time  almost  incredible  in  point 
fondly  let  me  share  your  joys— am  I  not  bound  to  share  of  shortness. 

your  sorrows  1  Believe  me,  dear  Stanley,  it  will  to  me  be  It  became,  however,  essential  to  the  due  execution  of 
an  additional  joy  to  know  that  your  conhdenee  in  me  is  un-  these  plans  that  the  Earl  should  be  temporarily  absent ;  and 
bounded.”  it  happened  most  conveniently  that,  having  put  down  his 

As  a  rebellious  tear  glistened  in  his  eye,  Stanley  kissed  i  share  of  the  bank,  which  was  doomed  to  be  the  last,  and 
her,  and  pressed  her  to  his  heart.  i  just  as  the  Captain  had  arranged  to  get  him  down  to  New- 

Bless  you  !  ”  she  continued,  as  she  wiped  the  tear  away.  I  market,  he  announced  his  intention  of  going  to  Brighton 
**  But  I  must  not  see  that:  anything  but  that  1  can  bear.  two,  ostensibly  in  order  to  pay  a  long-promised 

But  you  will  tell  me,  dear,  will  you  not  I”  visit. 

“  My  good  girl,  what  have  I  to  tell  you  1  ”  For  Brighton  he  therefore  started,  and  no  sooner  had  he 

“  Do  not  allow  me  to  be  tortured  by  conjectures.  They  left,  than  the  gallant  Captain  issued  the  cards.  He  sent 
afflict  me,  Stanley,  far  more  than  a  knowledge  of  the  red  i  them  to  ail  the  Ministers,  to  all  the  peers  and  peeresses  in 
cause  can,  let  it  be  what  it  may.”  |  town,  to  all  the  ambassadors,  to  ail  the  members  of  the 

‘‘Amelia,  rest  satisfied  with  this,  that  that  which  vexes  j  House  of  C'^mmons  without  distinction,  to  all  the  Judges 

me  is  not  of  any  permanent  importance.”  and  chief  members  of  the  Bar  and  their  ladies,  to  the  prin- 

‘‘  I  thank  Heaven  for  that !  And  yet  if  it  b«  not,  why  cipal  literary  men  of  the  day,  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the 
do  you  allow  it  to  torment  you  thus  1  Come,  be  cheerful,  whole  Court  cf  Aldermen  ;  in  short,  he  proceeded  in  such 
dear  Stanley;  it  will  be  such  a  delight  to  rne  to  see  you  an  exemplary  spirit,  that  no  person  of  distinction  in  town 

smile  again  ;  but  1  cannot  be  content  with  this  assurance,  could  complain  of  being  slighted. 

If  1  had,”  she  continued  archly,  ‘‘sufficient  influence  over  It  was  to  be  a  aoit  musical  :  and  as  such  was  the  case 


you,  I  would  insist  upon  knowing  more  ;  but  as  I  have  not, 
I  must  of  course  in  the  tone  of  a  suppliant  beg  of  you  to 
tell  me  all  about  it.  Come,  dear,  as  a  favor  1  I  may  be 
able  to  assist  you.  Besides,  have  I  not  a  right  to  know  1 
Upon  my  word,  I  am  any  thing  but  sure  that  I  have  not.  It 
strikes  me  that  there  should  be  no  secrets  between  us.  I 
may  be  wrong  ;  but  I  incline,  nevertheless,  to  the  belief 
that  a  wife  absolutely  ought  to  know  all  that  pertains  to  her 
husband.” 

‘‘  But  even  assuming  that  she  ought,  would  it  be  wise, 
would  it  be  kind  on  the  part  of  a  man  to  suffer  his  wife  to 
be  annoyed  by  the  knowledge  of  every  difficulty  he  has  to 
encounter  "I  ” 

”  He  frequently,  I  apprehend,  annoys  her  far  more  by 
withholding  that  knowledge.  When  we  see  you  depressed 
— and  that  we  can  see,  my  love,  in  an  instant,  however 
much  you  may  endeavor  to  conceal  it — the  conjectures 
which  arise  in  most  cases  create  far  more  pain  than  would 
be  induced  by  an  actual  knowledge  of  the  facts.  When 
you  good  creatures  keep  us  thus  in  darkness,  that  we  may 
not  be  afflicted  by  the  troubles  you  endure,  you  little  think 
that  the  kind,  generous  object  you  have  in  view  is  not  there¬ 
by  attained.  We  are  troubled  by  seeing  that  you  are 
troubled  ;  the  very  fact  of  your  spirits  being  depressed,  de¬ 
presses  ours ;  and  although  we  endeavor  to  cheer  you  when 
dull,  the  gaiety  we  assume  is  but  assumed,  dear  Stanley, 
and  the  assumption  of  itself  costs  many  a  latent  pang. 
But,  come,  let  me  prevail  upon  yon.  What  is  the  matter  ? 
It  is  true  my  reputation  for  ingenuity  is  not  yet  established, 
but  a  thousand  things  might  be  suggested  even  by  me. 
Stanley,  is  there  any  thing  papa  can  do  for  you  1  If  there 
be,  let  me  know,  there’s  a  dear!  Nothing  could  delight 
Kim  more  than  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  render  you  assist¬ 
ance.  It  would  give  him,  believe  me,  the  purest  joy  a  man 
ean  experience.  Tell  me,  dear — do  pray  tell  me  if  he  can 
in  any  way  aid  you.  You  know  not  how  he  would  rejoice 
in  the  opportunity  ;  indeed  you  do  not ;  but  be  sure  that  he 
would  serve  you  with  all  his  soul.  Let  me  name  it  to  him, 
dear.  What  is  it  1  Do  tell  me.” 

**  Amelia,”  said  Stanley,  regarding  her  intently,  ‘‘  let  us 
change  the  subject.  Let  it  sufficient  for  you  to  know, 
that  I  have  felt  perhaps  far  more  annoyed  than  I  ought  to 
have  felt.  The  affair  will  soon  be  over,  and  you  will  then 
find  me  as  cheerful  as  ever ;  but  if  you  do  not  wish  to  an¬ 
noy  me,  and  I  cannot  think  you  do,  you  will  not  in  any 
way  allude  to  it  again.” 

Amalia’s  lips  were  thus  sealed,  and  the  subject  therefore 
dropped. 

CHAPTER  XLI....Thfl  Coantera  of  ClaiendlBle’s  8oir6e  Mu.^ieale. 

Having  explained  to  Captain  Filcher  precisely  what  she 
wanted,  Mrs.  Gills  had  the  heartfelt  felicity  to  find  that  he 
prepared  to  meet  her  views  to  a  hair.  He  was  in  fact,  as 
Stanley  had  intimated,  the  very  man  to  carry  her  concep¬ 
tion  fully  out.  He  was  in  raptures  with  it.  Nothing  could 
have  delighted  him  more  ;  and  so  heartily  did  he  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  the  thing,  and  so  promptly  did  he  settle  the 
reliminariet,  feeling  well  convinced  that  before  many  days 
ad  expired  the  club  would  be  completely  broken  up,  and 
the  glorious  opportunity  thereby  lost,  that  he  got  cards  en- 


I  he  patroaized  the  two  most  fashionable  bands,  and  engaged 
I  not  only  the  chief  Italian  singers,  bui  all  the  native  talent 
I  available.  His  views  in  that,  as  indeed  in  all  other  respects, 
i  were  extremely  comprehensive ;  in  a  word,  he  was  firmly 
I  determined  to  do  tha  whole  thing  on  a  scale  of  magnifi- 
j  cence  not  to  be  surpasited. 

I  ‘*  Now,  my  dear  madam,”  said  he,  having  settled  this 
j  necessary  part  of  the  business  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
I  Mrs.  Gills,  ‘‘  Pray  what  do  you  intend  to  give  them  1” 

I  ‘‘  Oh  !  they  shall  have  such  a  capital  hot  supper,”  replied 
j  the  lady,  “  and  just  as  much  wine,  rum,  brandy,  and  gin,  as 
j  they  like  to  lay  into.  There  shall  be  no  stint  of  nothing. 

I  And  then  we  ’ll  have  some  punch  ;  the  punch  alley  Roman, 

!  I  hear  is  the  nicest ;  they  shall  have  some  of  that.  And 
I  I  ’ll  tell  you  what  jints  1  mean  to  have.  First,  for  instance, 

I  there  sliall  be  a  tremendious  biled  round  of  beef  at  the  top, 
j  and  another sirline  at  the  bottom;  a  large  plum  pudding  in 
the  middle,  two  saddles  of  mutton  near  that,  a  line  of  pork, 
a  fillet  of  veal  and  ham,  a  turkey  and  sassages,  lots  of  mince 
piss,  a  goose  and  apple  same,  carrots,  turnips,  taters,  spar- 
rowgrass,  and  every  other  delicacy  in  season ;  and  if  they 
can’t  manage  to  make  a  decent  supper  off  that,  why,  it  unll 
be  a  strange  thing  to  me.” 

‘‘  It  will  be  strange,”  observed  the  Captain.  ”  I  should 
say  that  they  have  not  had  such  a  supper  lately.” 

‘‘  Is  there  anything  else  besides  that  you  think  we  ought 
to  have  1  Because  if  there  is,  you  know.  Captain  we  ’ll 
have  it.” 

*‘  No  ;  I  am  really  unable  to  suggest  anything  else.  Your 
arrangements  appear  to  be  excellent.  You  must  have 
enough  porter.” 

*‘  Oh !  they  shall  have  lots  of  that.  But  what  time  do 
you  think  they  ’ll  be  here  1” 

**  Why,  1  should  say  that  they  ’ll  begin  to  arrive  about 
nine.” 

‘‘  That  will  do  nieely*  Oh  !  won’t  the  Earl  be  surprised  ! 
But  you  ’ll  excuse  me,T  ^now,  for  I ’ve  got  a  world  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  hand ;  but  if  you  should  think  of  anything  more  in 
the  meantime,  please  tell  me.” 

The  Captain  promised  faithfully  to  do  so,  and  Mrs.  Gills 
I  went  about  her  business. 

I  In  less  than  an  hour  afler  that,  however,  certain  of  the 
:  noble  Earl’s  family  called,  and  on  being  informed  that  he 
I  was  then  out  of  town,  the  Marchioness,  being  resolved  to 
j  have  her  matter  explained,  sent  her  card  at  once  up  to  the 
!  Countess. 

On  receiving  this  card,  the  Countess  almost  fainted. 
“  Oh,  raa  !  ”  she  cried  tremulously,  “  I  never  can  go  down  ; 

I  should  drop.” 

“  Rubbish,  my  precious  1  ”  exclaimed  her  mamma. 

”  Why,  what  have  you  to  fesv  1  She  wont  eat  you.  Bc- 
j  sides,  you  ’re  every  bit  as  good  as  her.” 

“  Oh  !  I  saw  her  get  out  of  her  carriage.  The  very  look 
of  her  was  enough.  She ’s  such  a  lady  ! — oh !  ” 

*‘  Well,  my  love,  and  ain’t  you  a  lady  1  And  can’t  you 
get  out  of  your  carriage  1  I  ’ll  go  down  myself  and  see  her.” 

”  Do,  ma,  pray  do.” 

“  Oh  !  if  she  thinks  to  come  any  of  her  stuck-up  fine 
ways  over  m^,  she  ’ll  find  I  can  give  her  as  good  as  she 
sends.  /  ain’t  to  be  frightened— do  n’t  think  it.” 
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Whereupon  she  adjusted  her  comprehensive  cap,  which 
was  richly  embellished  with  roses  and  lilies,  and  having; 
completely  satisfied  herself  that  she  eovld  look  fiercely  if 
occasion  should  demand  a  look  ef  fierceness,  site  tossed 
her  head  proudly,  and  descended. 

“  The  Counteit  of  Clarendale,”  observed  the  Marchion¬ 
ess,  who  was  certainly  a  most  majestic  woman,  **  is  the 
lady  whom  1  am  anxious  to  see.’* 

“  The  Countess,”  returned  Mrs.  Gills,  who  tried  very 
laudably  to  look  as  tall  as  possible.  “  The  Countess  is 
rather  poorly  ;  but  1  am  her  mother !  ” 

This  announcement  had  the  effect  of  almost  stunning  the 
Marchioness,  who  drew  back  a  trifle,  and  looked  at  Mrs. 
Gills  with  the  most  intense  earnestness  of  which  she  was 
capable  ;  while  two  of  her  sons,  by  whom  she  was  accom¬ 
panied,  seemed  ready  to  burst  into  a  roar,  they  enjoyed  the 
thing  so  highly. 

"  It  is  really  very  strange,”  said  the  Marchioness,  on 
recovering  herself  somewhat,  **  that  1  should  not  have 
even  heard  of  my  son’s  marriage  until  this  morning.” 

“  Well,  it  is  odd  he  did  n’t  let  you  know.” 

“  At  what  church  were  they  married  V* 

"  Oh  !  it  was  done  here,  by  special  licence  !  ” 

‘‘  Indeed  ?  Can  I  not  have  the  pleasure,  of  seeing  the 
Countess  1  ” 

“  Oh,  yes  ;  I  ’ll  go  and  fetch  her  ;  but  she ’s  such  a  timid 
thing,  you  do  n’t  know.” 

‘‘  Well,  this  is  a  start !  ”  exclaimed  one  of  the  sons,  as 
Mrs.  Gills  quilted  the  room. 

“  Ns  ’«  not  married !  ”  cried  the  other.  He ’s  not  such 
a  fool.” 

“  I  only  hope  to  Heaven  that  he  is  not !  ”  exclaimed  the 
Marchioness.  **  But  you  hear  what  she  says  !  ” 

”  Oh,  I  do  n’t  care  what  she  says.  Depend  upon  it  they 
are  not  married.  But  I  long  to  see  what  sort  of  a  creature 
sh«  is.  If  she  be  anything  like  her  mamma,  she ’s  a  beauty  !  ” 
While  they  were  thus  engaged,  Mrs.  Gills  was  endeav¬ 
oring  to  prevail  upon  her  precious  to  *‘come  down,  and 
make  no  bones  at  ail  about  the  matter ;  ”  but  the  Countess 
was  still  extremely  tremulous. 

“  Oh  !  ma,”  she  cried,  “  I ’m  fit  to  faint.” 

The  ideor !  ”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Gills.  “  As  if  you  ex¬ 
pected  she ’d  gobble  you  up  !  I  never  see  such  a  thing  ! 
Pluck  up  your  sperits,  and  bemean  yourself  like  a  Countess 
as  you  are.” 

**  Oh  !  but  I  feel  so  frightened,  ma.” 

**  What  are  you  got  to  be  frightened  on  1  I’m  shocked 
at  you.  Why  ain’t  I  frightened  1  Ji  mere  common  paltry 
servant  would  have  more  sperit.  You  do  n’t  look  as  if  you 
belonged  to  the  nobility  at  all !  ” 

”  But  I  can ’t  help  it,  ma.” 

*'  Exorbitant ! — do  n’t  tell  me  !  You  should  have  a  little 
more  aristocracy  about  you  !  Come,  come  my  precious ; 
come,  take  them  there  knots  out  of  your  hankecher,  and 
come  down  without  any  more  affected  ways.” 

”  I  can ’t,  ma  i  no,  indeed,  I  can ’t.” 

”  You  provoke  me  !  I  shall  never  make  anything  on  you. 
What,  is  she  any  more  than  you  are  1  She ’s  only  a  lady 
of  title  like  yourself!  I  never  heered  tell  of  such  a  thing  ! 
I ’m  ashamed  of  yeu,  reely.” 

And  having  delivered  herself  to  this  effect,  she  again  with 
due  boldness  descended  alone. 

*'  My  daughter,  the  Countess,  says  as  you  must  excuse 
her,”  she  observed  as  she  hastily  re-entered  the  room. 
“  She  do  n’t  feel  at  all  the  thing  this  morning.  At  any 
time  you  like  to  come  she ’d  be  happy.” 

Well !  The  Marchioness  could  do  no  more.  She  could 
not  insist  upon  seeing  her,  certainly,  although  she  much 
wished  to  arrive  at  the  truth  ;  and  therefore  feeling  it  to  be 
useless  to  press  the  point  then,  she  rose,  and  without  any 
unnecessary  ceremony,  left  the  house,  intimating  that  she 
was  not  by  any  means  satisfied,  and  that  she  felt  herself 
bound  to  see  into  the  matter  further. 

As  the  soiree  had  been  fixed  to  come  off  on  the  morrow, 
the  Captain  wrote  to  the  Earl  by  that  night’s  post,  to  inform 
him  that  his  presence  in  town  at  a  certain  hour  was  abso¬ 
lutely  indispensable  ;  and,  as  he  made  it  appear  that  this 
special  command  had  been  prompted  by  something  con¬ 
nected  with  the  speculation,  that  noble  person  duly  arrived, 
and  found  his  partners  pretending — in  order  that  there 
might  be  a  sufficient  excuse  for  the  summons — to  be  deeply 
engaged  in  a  discussion  having  reference  to  the  propriety 
of  continuing  the  scheme. 
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In  this  really  animated  discussion  the  noble  Earl  entered 
with  spirit,  with  a  view  of  proving  the  advantages  which 
would  as  a  matter  of  necessity  spring  from  the  very  fact  of 
putting  down  ten  thousand  pounds  more  ;  as  it  was  then 
but  eight  o’clock,  the  discussion  was  kept  up  with  warmth 
until  nine,  at  which  hour  the  company  began  to  arrive. 

The  professional  people  came  first,  and  ware  received  by 
the  Countess  and  her  mamma  with  unexampled  condescen¬ 
sion;  but  as  tha  rattling  of  carriages  continued,  the  Earl 
suddenly  inquired  if  they  knew  what  it  meant  1 

“  Oh  !  yes,”  replied  the  Captain.  **  The  Countess  gives 
a  soirie  musicals  !  ” 

‘‘  A  soiree  dei:il  !  ”  exclaimed  the  noble  Earl :  and  start¬ 
ing  up  in  a  rage,  he  rushed  from  the  room  amidst  loud 
peals  of  laiightar. 

‘‘  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  1  ”  he  demanded,  on  reach¬ 
ing  the  brilliantly  illuminated  salon,  in  which  tha  Countess 
and  Mrs.  Gills — dressed  in  all  conceivable  colors,  and  fur¬ 
ther  embellished,  in  order  to  look  sweetly  pretty,  with  a 
greater  variety  of  artificial  flowers  than  ever  adorned  the 
active  person  of  a  sweep  on  May-day — were  entertaining 
the  professional  people  with  characteristic  dignity  and 
grace — ‘‘  what,  I  ask,  is  the  meaning  of  it  all  1  ” 

‘‘  My  noble  lord,”  replied  the  Countess,  “  we  are  only 
going  to  have  a  little  party  !  ” 

‘‘  A  little  party  !  Are  you  mad  1  ” 

‘‘  But  it  *8  the  Countess’s  own  party !  ”  interrupted  Mrs 
Gills. 

“  I  ’ll  have  no  parlies !  ”  thundered  forth  the  Earl. 
“  Why  did  you  not  let  me  know  of  it,  madam  1  ” 

”  We  thought  it  would  be  an  agreeable  surprise  !” 

‘‘  Tom  I”  cried  the  Earl,  calling  loudly  to  the  porter. 
”  Do  you  hear  1  Lock  that  dour !  Open  it  to  no  one ! 
Not  another  soul  shall  enter  to-night.  What  persons  aro 
these  I  ”  he  added,  turning  to  the  Countess  with  a  look 
which  made  her  tremble. 

‘‘  They  are  the  singers,  my  lord.” 

“  Dismiss  them  !  I  ’ll  not  have  them  here  :  they  ’re  not 
wanted.” 

Whereupon  he  returned  to  his  associates,  who  were  all 
extremely  merry,  and  demanded  of  them  why  they  had 
not  informed  him  of  the  issue  of  the  cards  for  the  soirie 
musicals  ? 

‘‘  We  thought  it  by  far  too  good  a  joke,”  was  the  reply. 
“  A  joke  !  ”  exclaimed  the  Earl.  *‘  It  may  be  a  joke  to 
you,  gentlemen  ;  but  look  at  the  position  in  which  it  places 
me  !  Tom  !”  he  added,  calling  again  to  the  porter,  as  the 
knocking  at  the  door  became  tremendous.  ”  Never  mind 
their  knocking  !  If  you  let  another  person  in  I  ’ll  strangle 
you.  Are  those  people  gone  1  ” 

‘‘  No,  my  lord.” 

‘‘  Turn  them  out !  Why  do  they  remain  1  ” 

The  reason  soon  appeared.  They  had  resolved  not  to 
leave  the  house  without  being  paid  ;  and  no  sooner  was  the 
Earl  informed  of  this,  than  he  rushed  fiercely  up  to  them 
again,  with  a  forcible  ejectment  in  view. 

‘‘  I  ’ll  hear  nothing  ef  your  demands,”  said  he,  “  to-night. 

I  insist  upon  your  leaving  instantly.  If  you  remain  another 
moment  you  will  draw  upon  yourselves  consequences  which 
may  not  be  pleasing.” 

^veral  of  the  professional  gentlemen  here  endeavored 
to  reason  with  him  on  the  subject,  but  he  would  not  hear  a 
word,  and  exhibited  such  excessive  violence  that  they  even¬ 
tually  deemed  it  expedient  to  depart. 

He  saw  them  out,  while  Tom  kept  on  guard,  and  then 
closed  the  door  on  them  himself  But  the  knocking  still 
continued,  for  the  street  was  full  of  carriages,  and  the  whole 
neighborhood  seemed  to  be  in  a  state  ef  commotion. 

“  Wrench  oft'  that  knocker,”  he  cried,  "and  then  write 
upon  the  door.” 

"  What,  my  lord  1  ” 

"  Gone  to  the  devil ! — to  let ! — anything ! — run  away ! — 
no  matter  what !  ” 

Tom  mixed  up  some  whitening  with  great  expedition, 
and  while  the  enraged  Earl  himself  kept  guard,  he  wrenched 
off  the  knocker,  and  marked  upon  the  door  in  legible  cha¬ 
racters,  "  To  L.KT.  Gone  away.” 

"  Now,”  said  the  Earl,  "  let  them  thunder  if  they  can. 
Snap  that  bell-wire — snap  it  at  once  f  I  charge  you,  Tom, 
not  to  let  another  soul  in  to-night.”  And  having  given  this 
charge  with  violent  emphasis,  he  quitted  the  house,  leaving 
the  Countess  and  her  mamma  sobbing  over  each  other  like 
children,  while  the  Captain  and  his  band  were  enjoying 
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themselves  highly,  and  making  a  »ot:/e  mtuicale  of  it,  occa- 1 
sionally  looking  out  Hjion  the  long  row  of  carriages  which  I 
continued  to  arrive  and  to  depart  with  their  loaids  until  past  ' 
one  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

ADDRKSS 

TO  THE  ALADAkTER  SARCOPHAGUS,  DEPOSITED  IN  THE 

narnsH  museum. 

__  I 

■T  NORACR  SMITH,  E8U.  i 

Thou  Alaha.stcr  relic !  while  I  hold  i 

My  hand  upon  thy  sculptured  margin  thrown, 

Let  me  recall  the  M;ene8  thou  coukist  unfold, 

Might’st  thou  relate  the  changes  thou  hast  known ; 
For  thou  Wert  primitive  in  thy  formation,  I 

Launched  from  the  Almighty’s  hand  at  tl^  creation.  | 

Yes~thou  w’ert  present  when  the  stars  and  skies 
And  worlds  uunnmbered  rolled  into  their  places  ; 
When  God,  from  Chaos,  bade  the  spheres  arise, 

And  fixed  the  blazing  sun  upon  its  basis. 

And  with  his  finger  on  the  bounds  of  space 
Marked  out  each  planet’s  everlasting  race. 

How  many  tliousand  ages  from  thy  birth 
Thou  slept’st  in  darkness  it  were  vain  to  a^k. 

Till  Lgypt'a  sons  upheaved  thee  from  the  earth. 

And  year  by  year  pursued  their  patient  task. 

Till  thou  wert  carved  and  decorated  thus. 

Worthy  to  be  a  king’s  sarcophagus ! 

What  time  Elijah  to  the  skies  ascended. 

Or  David  reigned  in  holy  Palestine, 

Some  ancient  Theban  monarch  was  extended 
Beneath  the  lid  of  this  emblaze  ned  shrine. 

And  to  that  subterraneous  palace  home 
Which  toiling  ages  in  the  rock  had  worn. 

Thebes,  from  her  hundred  portals  filled  the  plain. 

To  see  the  car  on  which  thou  wen  upheld. 

What  funeral  pomps  extended  in  ihy  train. 

What  banners  waved,  what  mighty  music  swelled. 
As  armies,  priests,  and  crowds  bewailed  in  chorus. 
Their  King — their  God — their  Serapis — their  Orus ! 

Thus  to  thy  second  quarry  did  they  trui't 
Thee,  and  the  lord  of  all  the  nations  round. 

Grim  king  of  silence  !  Monarch  of  the  dust! 

Embalmed,  annoiiitsd,  jewelled, sceptered,  crowned. 
Here  did  he  lie  in  state,  cold,  stiff  and  stark, 

A  leathern  Pharaoh  grinning  in  the  dark. 

Thus  ages  rolled  ;  but  thair  dissolving  breath 
Could  only  blacken  that  imprisoned  thing. 

Which  wore  a  ghostly  royalty  in  death. 

As  if  it  struggled  still  to  be  a  king  ; 

And  each  dissolving  century,  like  the  last. 

Just  dropped  ita  dust  upon  thy  lid,  and  passed. 

The  Persian  conqueror  o’er  Egypt  poured 
His  devastating  host — a  motley  crew  ; 

The  steel-clad  horseman — the  barbarian  horde. 

Music  and  men  of  every  sound  and  hue, 

Priests,  archers,  eunuchs,  concubines,  and  brutes — 
Gongs,  trumpets,  cymbals,  dulcimers,  and  lutes. 

Then  did  the  fierce  Cambyses  tear  away 
The  ponderous  rock  that  sealed  the  sacred  tomb  ; 
Then  did  the  slowly  penetrating  ray 
Kedeein  thee  from  long  centuries  of  gloom. 

And  lowered  torches  flashed  against  thy  side. 

As  Asia’s  king  Uiy  blazoned  trophies  eyed. 

Plucked  from  his  grave  with  sacrilegious  taunt. 

The  features  of  the  royal  corse  they  scanned  ; 
Dashing  the  diadem  from  his  temple  gaunt. 

They  tore  the  sceptre  from  his  graspless  hand  ; 

And  on  those  fields,  where  once  his  will  was  law. 

Left  him  for  winds  to  waste  and  beasts  to  gnaw. 

Some  pious  Thebans,  when  the  storm  was  past, 
Upcloeed  the  sepulchre  with  cunning  skill. 

And  nature,  aiding  their  devotion,  caht 
Over  its  entiance  a  concealing  rill ; 

Then  thy  third  darkness  came,  and  thou  didst  sleep 
Twenty-three  centuries  in  stlence  deep. 


But  he  from  whom  nor  pyramids  nor  sphynx 
Can  hide  its  secrecies,  Belzoni  came  ; 

From  the  tomb’s  mouth  unloosed  the  granite  links. 
Gave  ihee  again  to  light,  and  life,  and  fame. 

And  brought  thee  from  the  sands  and  deserti  forth. 
To  charm  the  pallid  children  of  the  North ! 

Thou  art  in  London,  which,  when  then  wert  new. 
Was  what  Thebes  is,  a  wilderness  and  waste. 
Where  savage  beasts  more  savage  men  pursue  ; 

A  scene  by  nature  cursed — by  man  disgraced. 
Now — ’tis  the  world’s  metropolis! — The  high 
Queen  of  arms,  learning,  arts  and  luxury  ! 

Here,  where  I  hold  my  hand,  ’t  is  strange'to  think 
What  other  hands,  perchance,  preceded  mine  ; 
Others  have  also  stood  beside  thy  brink. 

And  vainly  conned  the  moralizing  line  ! 

Kings,  sages,  chiefs,  that  touched  this  stone  like  me. 
Where  arc  ye  now  1 — Where  all  must  shortly  be. 

All  is  mutation  ; — he  within  this  stone 

Was  once  the  greatest  monarch  of  the  hour. 

His  bones  are  dust — his  very  name  unknown  ! — 

Go,  learn  from  him  the  vanity  of  power ; 

Seek  not  the  frame’s  corruption  to  control. 

But  build  a  lasting  mansion  for  thy  soul. 


BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO! 

FROM  “  STORIES  OF  MY  FOSTER-FATHER.” 

I  Well  do  I  remember  that  evening  on  which  my  worthy 
1  foster-father,  for  the  very  first  time,  communicated  to  an 
'  admiring  and  wonder-stricken  audience  of  the  villagers, 

;  the  surprising  and  most  spirit-stirring  events  of  the  cele- 
1  brated  struggle,  by  which  th«  destiny  of  Europe  and  Napo¬ 
leon  was  finally  decided. 

1  Before  permitting  the  historian  to  speak  in  his  own  per- 
I  son,  it  might  b«  well  to  furnish  mf  readers  with  some  slight 
I  sketch  of  one  who  deemed  that,  on  the  wide  face  of  the  habit- 
1  able  globe,  there  lived  no  other  man  who  ever  possessed,  or 
'  was  at  any  time  at  all  likely  to  possess,  the  tithe  part  of  his 
general  information  on  all  possible  subjects ! 

I  Murty  O'Cdllaghan  was  at  the  wrong  side  of  sixty,  if  one 
I  could  believe  th«  evidence  of  Judith  Crowly,  a  daring  old 
woman,  who,  unintimidated  by  the  certain  prospect  of  the 
!  great  man’s  displeasure,  did  actually  swear  as  to  her  cer- 
!  tainty  of  his  age.  Though  bowed  down,  in  some  degree, 
by  a  stoop  in  his  shoulders,  he  yet  possessed  considerable 
activity  and  strength.  He  resented,  with  the  most  vehe¬ 
ment  indignation,  the  least  insinuation  against  his  youthful- 
ness,  and  never  could  bring  himself  to  pardon  the  deep  af¬ 
front  or  withdraw  his  anger,  unless  upon  a  lull  and  frank 
confession  of  wilful  folly  and  mali^ity,  by  the  unlucky 
individual  so  ofi'ending.  Murty  also  ima^tined  that  he  came 
from  the  hands  of  Nature  “a  bom  beauty j*'  but  upon 
what  grounds  he  founded  this  imagining,  it  would  be  next 
to  an  impossibility  to  divine,  as  each  and  every  feature  pre¬ 
sented  a  striking  contrast  to  any  and  every  standard  by 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  estimate  our  notions  of  beauty. 
However,  it  was  not  one  physical  excellence  that  Murty 
O’Callaghan  alone  prided  himself:  it  was  upon  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  superiority  of  his  “janius,”  and  that  janius  was 
i  equal  to  any  undertaking,  from  the  simple  operation  of 
I  usfminff  a  cur  dog,  to  the  construction  of  the  most  intricate 
I  mechanism  of  a  “  goold  watch  !  ”  Besides,  he  was  story- 
I  teller  and  historian  to  the  village — he  having  for  ever 
silenced  old  Peggy  Murphy,  in  one  capacity,  and  the  school- 
'  mastor  himself,  in  the  other.  Barney  Roche,  the  black¬ 
smith,  at  one  period  universally  considered  to  be  the  ablest 
politician  in  the  whole  barony — a  reputation  earned  by  the 
total  neglecting  of  his  forge— ^ared  not  noir  even  hazard  a 
I  single  comment  upon  Peel  or  O’Connell,  in  the  august  pre- 
I  sence  of  Murty,  without  deferring,  with  a  bitterly-felt  and 
badly  assumed  humility  to  the  great  man’s  omnipotent 
opinion  on  such  points!  Indeed,  ifMaster  Barney  Roche  were 
at  all  wise,  and  had  not  his  eyes  been  lamentably  obscured 
by  the  demon  of  jealousy,  h*  might  possibly  have  had  wit 
enough  to  perceive  how  much  he  had  gained  by  his  loss;  for, 
since  the  memorable  occasion  of  his  rival’s  signal  triumph, 
•  Barney’s  returning  custorfters  found  him  more  constantly 
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near  the  anvil,  and  more  punctual  in  the  perfurniance  of 
their  jobs. 

An  entire  volume  would  hardly  suffice  to  record  Mr. 
O’CuIlaghan's  opinions  on  men  and  things,  or  his  noble 
remarks  on  the  enormity  of  the  tobacco-tax,  which  wa.s,  as 
ha  said,  “  all  down  on  the  poor,  the  chrayturs,  who  did’nt 
get  as  much  as  an  inch  for  a  pinny,  bekase  the  govermint 
was  goin  to  the  divil  wid  it  intirely !  ” 

Such  was  Murfy,  as,  on  the  evening  in  question,  he  sat  by 
his  own  hre,  surrounded  by  a  group  of  his  most  faithful  and 
most  humble  followers.  Barney  Roche,  happily,  was  not 
there  to  mar  his  complete  triumph,  by  a  sneering  grin  on 
his  unwashed  countenance,  or  by  putting  some  untimely 
and  puzzling  query,  just  as  Murty  was  sailing  down  the  full 
tide  of  popularity.  My  foster-father  had  indeed  appointed 
this  night,  as  the  one  on  which  he  was  to  delight  his  friends 
by  a  particular  and  veracious  account  of  the  battle  of  Wa¬ 
terloo. 

Turf  had  been  heaped  in  abundance  on  the  fire  by  my 
active  nurse,  Katty  O’Callaghan,  who,  carefully  providing 
the  place  of  honor  for  her  “darlin’  Master  Frank,”  mean¬ 
ing  myself,  then  sat  opposite  to  her  illustrious  husband,  gaz¬ 
ing  on  him  with  a  mingled  expression  of  intense  pride, 
anxiety,  and  affection. 

“  Yerra,  Uncle  avick,  begin  with  the  shfory,”  said  Mur- 
ty’s  nephew,  Corney  Fogarty;  ‘‘here’s  Fllen  Griffin  and 
Mary  O’Leary,  an’  they  can’t  cun-tain  themslves  wid  wait- 
i  ig  tor  ye  to  begin.” 

The  young  ladies,  alluded  to  by  the  roguish  Corny,  titter¬ 
ed  and  cried — ”  Be  aisy,  will  ye.  Corny  I  Don’t  mind  him, 
Misther  O’Callaghan  !  he’s  always  joking  with  his  thricks.” 

A  more  generally  expressed  desire  to  hear  Murty  at  last 
seemed  to  induce  him  to  break  silence.  He  comnwmced : — 
“  Well,  thin,  I  suppose  ye  all  hard  about  Boney  an’  the 
Frinch,  and  how  he  becum  a  king  all  of  a  suddiut ;  for,  if 
ye  did’nt.  I’ll  tell  ye.” 

“  God  bless  ye,  sir,”  was  the  thankful  exclamation  on  the 
part  of  his  gaping  auditory. 

“  Well,  thin,”  conilnued  the  historian,  “  wanst  upon  a 
time,  and  a  very  good  time  it  was,  the  ould  king  of  the 
Frinch,  Louis,  becum  mighty  hard  upon  his  people,  puttin’ 
some  ov  ’em  into  prison,  thransportin’  ov  more,  an’  hangin’ 
more  ov  ’em  for  divarshin.  He  was  goin’  on  this  way  for 
some  time,  whin  the  people,  seein’  ’emselves  made  away 
wid  in  that  manner,  an*  tor  nothin  at  all  in  life,  be  Jemeay, 
they  run’d  to  the  pallis,  and  they  tuk  the  ould  fellow  pris’ner, 
in  spite  ov  ail  the  sedgers  could  do  to  pravint  them  from 
takin’  ov  him.  Well,  that  same  would’nt  plaze  their  minds, 
but  they  should  go  an’  cut  off  his  head,  an’  do  the  like 
to  the  poor  ould  queen,  the  chraytur,  that  never  harmed 
any  one,  nor  never  hurted  a  hair  ov  their  heads. 

“  My  dear  sowls,  Misther  Boney  thin  cum  wid  hispa/aver, 
an’  he  begins  to  tip  ’em  the  rael  Blarney,  tellin’  ’em  what  a 
grate  dale  he  would’nt  be  afther  doin’  for  the  poor,  af  they 
only  made  king  ov  him,  an*  how  the  divil  a  bit  ov  him 
would  be  mane  enuf  to  put  a  tax  upon  the  tobackee,  but 
would  lave  every  livin’  sowl  t«  shrauke  his  own  pipe  in 
pace  and  cumfirt !  ” 

“  Good  luck  to  him!  for Misther  O’Callaghan,”  was 
he  exclamation,  as  Murty  touched  upon  a  tender  point. 

‘‘  Musha,  amin,  I  say,”  continued  he, — ”  WeN,  my  dear, 
doney  used  ever  an’  always  to  be  cursin’ ov  the  Inglish,  an’, 
>f  coorse,  the  Irish  along  wid  ’em.  There  was  nothin’ like 
.his  for  plazin’  the  Frinch ;  an’  so  to  make  a  long  story 
4iort,  they  tuk  an’  clapped  him  upon  the  throne,  an’  made 
him  a  king  in  no  time.  The  dickens  a  one  nv  him  was 
there  long,  before  he  begun  conquerin’  an’  batin’  the  world, 
an’  robbin,  an’shtrippin’,  an’  plunderin’  all  the  nashiris  over ; 
an’,  be  Jingo,  doin’  what  hisself  wished  wid  every  haporth 
in  life  he  could  pit  his  four  finders  and  thum  upon.  | 

‘‘Sure  enuf,  tVe  grate  Impenr  of  Jarminee,  nothin”ud  do  i 
him  but  to  give  his  own  beautiful  daughter,  an’  make  Bo-  I 
ney  put  away  wan  wife  to  take  the  tother,  an’  make  her  a  ^ 
rael  queen.  Well,  all  in  good  time,  there  was  as  a  darlint 
young  prence  cum,  as  ever  ye  clapped  eyes  upon  ;  an’ may¬ 
be  ’tis  Boney  an’  his  lady  war’nt  proud  in  ’emselves,  an’  de¬ 
lighted  intirely,  bekase  ov  the  babby  !  Naboclisch,  war’nt 
they  1 

‘‘Boney,  bein’  soft  an  account  ov  the  young  prence  corn¬ 
in’  into  the  world,  faix,  my  dear  sewls,  he  tuk  it  into  bis 
head  to  make  finds  wid  ould  George  ;  an’  so,  out  of  the 
greatest  civility  an’  fine  breedin’,  he  sint  him,  be  post,  an  in¬ 
vite  for  himself,  or  any  of  his  family  chat  was  in  the  humor. 


to  cum  to  France,  an’  be  at  the  christnin’  en  th«  durlmt 
babby. 

‘‘Whin  the  invite  cum,  sez  George,  sez  he,  to  his  ould 
lady,  ‘  I’ve  news  for  ye,  my  ducky  !  ’ 

‘‘  ‘  What’s  that  T  sez  the  ould  lady,  sex  she. 

‘‘  ‘  Yerra,  now,  be  afther  guessiu’,  my  dear,’  sez  he. 

‘‘  ‘  The  divil  take  the  wan  ov  me  that  can ! '  sez  the 
queen. 

‘‘  ‘  Well,  thin,’  sez  he,  at  last,  ‘  ’tis  an  inrite  from  Boney, 
to  go  all  the  ways  to  France  to  stand  gossip  to  his  babby  !* 

‘‘  ‘  Yerra,  George, ’pon  yer  sowl,  are  ye  sairiss  V  sez  the 
ould  lady. 

‘‘  ‘I  never  was  more  so  in  all  my  born  days,’  sez  he. — 
‘  Here,  take  the  letilier,’  sez  he. 

”  With  that,  the  ould  lady  put  her  hand  in  her  pocket, 
an’  she  tuk  out  her  glasses,  an’  slie  put  ’em  on  her  nose,  an’ 
she  read  the  letther  from  back  to  front.  Yerra,  faix,  ’tis 
she  put  herself  in  the  rage  all  out  whin  alie  had  done  readin* ; 
for,  ye  see,  the  ould  queen  hard  that  Boney 's  lady  sed  that 
the  ould  queen  ov  Inglaod  was  nothin’  but  an  ould  basts, 
neither  good  for  king  or  counthry  !  So,  sez  she,  ‘  Bad  luck 
to  the  iinpervMt  bliggard,  how  dar  he,  or  any  ttpslart  like 
him,  prasuiiie  to  siiid  sich  a  letter  to  the  king  nv  Ingland  and 
Scotland,  and  ould  Ireland,  the  darlint,  into  th«  bargain  I  / 
would'nt  budge  the  lingth  ov  my  nos«  ;  an’  as  for  you, 
George,  ye’r  nothin’  but  a  poor  mane,  waks-spereted  cbray- 
tur,  uf  ye  have  anythin'  in  life  to  do  with  him,  or  his  babby, 
or  hiv  spitfire  ov  a  wife.  I  hard,’  sez  the  queen,  ‘  that  she 
has  the  divil  ov  a  crooked  peeper,  an’  that  the  chin  ov  her 
would  clane  a  tobackee-pipe  !  ’ 

‘‘  Yera,  my  dear  sowls,  this  was  all  pure  spite;  bekase 
the  queen  ov  Francs  was  as  purty  a  faymale  as  ye  ever  see 
in  a  day's  walk. 

‘‘  Well,  there  was  the  divil  ov  a  letthsr  sint  from  Ingland, 
tellin’  Boney  that  the  king  ov  Ingland,  nor  any  of  his  seed, 
breed,  or  gineraslijn,  would  n’t  demane  ’emselves  by  havin’ 
anythin’  to  do  wid  Boney  or  the  like  ov  him ! 

‘‘  ‘  Oh,  blood  !’  sez  Boney,  ‘  is  this  all  my  thanks  for  my 
civility  in  axin’  sich  an  ouiadhaun  ov  a  baste  to  stand  gos¬ 
sip  to  a  dacent  man's  child  1  Bad  luck  to  him;  but  ’tis  I’ll 
have  me  revinge.  Naboclish  !’ 

‘‘  Sure  enut,  as  soon  as  the  next  day  cum,  he  ordherrd 
all  the  people  to  assimble  in  a  large  field,  near  the  coort, 
an’  he,  an’  his  lady,  and  the  nurse  a'carryin’  ov  the  little 
prence  in  her  arris.  Well,  Boney,  and  the  wife,  and  child, 
all  wint  up  soort  ov  high  big  place,  that  the  people,  high 
an’  low,  genile  an’  simple,  miglit  be  afther  seein’  and 
bearin’  all  he  had  to  say.  Whin  he  got  up,  he  made  thim 
as  genteel  a  bow  as  ever  Paddy  Corkorau,  the  dancing- 
master,  was  able  to  do  before  the  leedies,  an’  he  clapt  his 
hand  in  his  breeches-pocket,  an’  he  tuk  out  the  letther,  an’ 
he  read  it  pt  the  top  of  his  voice.  Oh,  marther  alive  ! 
what  a  groanin’  thvy  set  up,  whin  they  hard  what  the  ould 
strange  king  w-rote  to  their  darlint  Boney  ?  My  dear,  whin 
Beney  see  the  rage  they  got  into,  all  on  a  siiddent,  faix,  he 
turns  about,  an’  he  takes  the  babby  out  ov  the  nurse's  arms, 
an’  he  sez,  ‘  Will  ye  have  the  prence  be  ansulted  by  any 
man,  if  he  was  a  king  tin  times  over  I  I  say,  will  ye  have 
the  ould  on-mannerly  nigger,  the  king  ov  Ingland  grin  at 
him  ?  ’ 

I  declare  to  ye,  the  crabbet  little  rogue  looked  for  all  the 
I  world  as  if  he  knew  what  Boney  was  a  sayin’  ov  him,  an’ 

I  lie  begun  to  clap  his  dawny  paws,  jist  as  much  as  to  say, 

I  ‘Be  Jemeny,  ’this  myself  don't  care  a  pinch  of  snufl'  for 
I  any  king  ov  ’em,  barrin’  my  own  daddy!”’ 
j  ‘‘The  Lord  love  him  far  that!”  ejaculated  my  nurse, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  as  she  listened  to  her  learned  hus¬ 
band’s  interpretation  of  the  royal  child’s  action  on  ths  im¬ 
portant  occasion.  ‘‘  Sure  enuf,”  continued  she,  ‘‘  that’s 
jist  the  ’dinfical  way  that  Misther  Frank,  there,  would  be 
crowin’  like  a  gamt-cock,  and  clapi>in’  his  hands,  whin  his 
darlint  mother  used  to  cum  an’  see  how  he  was  a’gettin 
on.” 

After  obligingly  adding  the  sanction  of  hit  authority  to 
my  nurse’s  statement,  in  reference  to  my  infant  peculiari¬ 
ties,  Murty  resumed  : — ‘‘  Whin  Boney  axed'  thiin  would 
they  have  any  furriner  dare  lay  as  much  as  a  rest  finger  on 
the  prence,  they  all  begin  to  bawl  out,  that  they’d  die  tin 
times  over  before  they’d  sufier  tlie  likes. 

‘‘  ‘  What  am  I  to  do  wid  the  kaniankreas  oul.l  bliggard.’ 
says  Boney,  ‘  am  I  to  lave  the  Frinch  people,  who  ’re  the 
greatest  ov  all  nasliins,  to  be  spit  upon  by  any  king  alive  V 

"  ‘  Go  to  war  wid  him  !  ’  sez  they,  ‘  we  ’ll  bate  the  con- 
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nail  out  ov  him  !  We  Ml  go  i a  ahipe  to  Ingland,  and  take  | 
the  ould  fellow  prinner  !’  bo  Honey  aed  he ’d  do  jiat  what 
they  tould  him,  an*  he  quite  contint  to  lave  his  wife  and 
bahby  to  their  keepin’  till  he  cum  hack  from  the  war. 

**  Whin  ould  George  hard  thib,  in  Lunnun,  faix,  sooner 
than  he 'd  have  the  Krinch  eodgers  cum  over  to  his  coun- 
tbry,  playin’  randy  w  id  his  people,  he  up  an’  tould  the 
grate  Juke  of  Willington  to  get  the  luglish  an’  the  Scotch, 
nn’  plenty  ov  the  fine  Irish  8odger.s,  an’  to  go  an’  bate  the 
saucy  Fnnch.” 

“  Bravo !  ov  the  ould  king  !”  exclaimed  Murty’s  excited 
and  highly  interested  auditory,  as  they  fixed  their  eyes  on 
his  animated  countenance,  radiant  with  pride  and  impor¬ 
tance.  He  gave  one  triumphant  smile,  and  resumed  his 
history. 

“  Well,  both  ov  the  two  armies  cum  together  at  the  Wa- 
thcrloo.  Ye  sec  the  raisin  why  they  call  it  the  IVatherloo, 
in  bekatt  there'$  a  lillU  nthrame  of  tcalher  a'rumiin'  donm 
the  middle  ov  the  field — on’  that'e  the  tculherloo  ! 

Honey  made  a  fine  illigant  speechin’  to  his  army,  an* 
the  Juke  did  the  same  ;  an’  thin  the  both  ov  ’em  begin  to 
huzza  like  mad.  ‘  Damn  my  buttons,’  sez  Honey,  to  a  gin- 
rral  be  his  side,  that  was  ridin’  on  a  beutiful  stallion,  ‘  1 
wish  to  my  heart  I  had  sich  sodgers  as  thim  apposite  me 
there.  Take  out  yer  liJlisco})e,  a/’  tell  what  rigement  is 
thim  wid  the  nate  green  facins  all  on  their  coats  and 
breeches  I’ 

“  ‘  Faix,  yer  Majesty,  sure  enuf,  thim  is  the  best  ov  sod¬ 
gers  a  belongin’  to  the  Juke — they  ’re  the  Inniskillen  Dhra- 
goons;  an’  thim  widout  no  horses,  are  the  boys  that  bates 
Hanagher,  an*  he  bates  the  divil,  be  all  accounts — they  ’re 
the  Connaught  Hangers!’ 

“  *  1  ’in  sorry  for  ’em,’  sez  Honey,’  sez  he,  takin’  a  pinch 
in  the  left  side  ov  his  nosick,  ‘  1  like  their  look  ;  but  my 
own  min  ’ill  make  biled  porridge  ef  ’em  !  Go  along,’  sez 
he,  *  an’  tall  'em  to  charge  down  on  the  Juke,  and  desire 
the  caunins  to  rattle  away  at  his  sodgers.’  With  that  the 
gineral  rides  away  on  his  beutiful  stallion,  an’  he  tould 
what  Honey  sed. 

“  ‘  Now  boys  !’  sed  the  Juke,  an’  he  tuk  off  his  cocked- 
hat,  an’  feathers  flyin’  mighty  grand,  ‘there ’s  the  Frinch 
iornist  ye  ;  an’  if  ye  don't  Late  tfnrn,  why,  be  gorra,  they  ’ll 
bate  ye,  an’  that  all !  1  tell  ye  what’s  more,  above  that  same, 

they  '11  pinithrate  into  yer  counthry,  an’  there  'll  be  no  ind 
to  w  hat  th«y  '11  be  ufther  doin’  to  every  livin’  sowl  ov  yer 
people,  men,  women,  and  babbies  !’ 

“  Oh,  my  dear,  ’tls  the  Juke  sed  enuf  to  put  ’em  on  their 
mettle ;  an’  whin  down  the  cannins  begin  to  rattle,  the 
ould  boy  himself  could  n’t  stand  ’em,  they  war  so  mnd  to 
be  at  the  Frinch !  An’,  to  bate  it  all,  the  band  begin  to 
shtrike  up  ‘  Garryotoen'  an’  ‘  Patrick'*  Day  in  the  Motiiing,* 
so  fine,  to  keep  up  their  sperrets!” 

“  Oh,  thin  glory  to  you,  Misther  O’Callaghan,  ’tis  yerself 
is  the  fine  warrant  for  a  story  !”  was  the  cry. 

lletuming  the  compliment  by  a  broader  smile  than  the 
former  one,  the  elated  Murty  continued : — 

Well,  thin  the  battle  begin ’d  in  rael  airnest,  the  music 
playin’,  the  horses  chargin’,  the  cannons  a’rattlin’,  and  the 
sodgers  huzzaing,  whin  they  war  packin’  aich  other  wid 
the  swoords,  an’  proddin’  aicli  other  wid  the  bagnets! 
There  they  war  dhrivin’,  and  pushin’,  an’  skelpin’,  an’  they 
shtandin’  up  to  their  ancles  in  blood,  all  the  same  as  af  it 
war  a  pool  ov  wather.” 

“  The  Lord  be  good  to  us,  an’  save  us  from  all  harm !” 
ejaculated  the  group,  with  a  strong  expression  of  horror. 

“  Oh,’*  said  Murty,  “  t’would  tAe  me  a  week  to  tell  ye 
the  killin’,  an’  murtherin’,  an’  batin’  they  had  ;  an’  they 
no  sooner  stoppin’  for  a  mouthful  of  frer^h  air,  than  they’d 
begin  as  if  they’d  never  get  enuf  ov  the  wars  !  There  was 
wan  young  Frinch  chap,  an’  the  devil  a  wan  ov  him,  but 
he  killed  a  h%o*dred-an' -forty  min  wid  a  long  gua  he  had  ! 
He ’d  fire  an’  shoot  his  man ;  thin,  whin  he ’d  see  the  balls 
coinin’  towards  him,  faix  he ’d,  cute  enuf,  go  down  on  his 
face  and  hands,  an’  lave  thim  to  go  over  his  own  showldsr, 
on’  kill  anybody  they 'd  plate  !  He  was  ruin’  his  hundred- 
an’-forty,  whin  Paddy  Magrath,  a  corporal  in  the  Connaught 
rangers,  see  what  the  party  boy  was  at,  an’  he  sez,  *  Be  the 
powers  of  pewter !  my  bouchal,  but  I  ’ll  take  the  coal  ofl 
ov  yer  pipe  m  a  hurry.  Naboclish !’  sez  Paddy.  Wid  that 
he  watched,  an’  he  pretinded  to  take  aim  at  the  young 
Frinch  sodger ;  an’  the  Frinch  fellow  throwd ’d  hisself  down 
agin,  to  lave  Urn  shot  go  over  him.  Faix,  Paddy  did  n’t 
fire  till  the  boy  was  down,  an’  thin  he  tuk  him  clane  an’ 


nate  in  the  small  of  back,  an’  the  dickens  a  wan  ov  the 
Frinch  gladhiatur  ever  riz  off  ov  the  airth  agin !” 

Paddy,  had  he  now  been  present,  would  have  heard  a 
loud  bliout  of  admiration  at  the  mention  of  his  acheive- 
ment. 

“  Well,”  continued  Murty,  “afther  scrimmages  here  an’ 
there  an’  everywhere.  Honey  seen  the  day  a’goia’  agin* 
him  ;  an’  he  called  a  sargint  ov  Frinch  Dhrugoons,  an’  he 
tould  him  to  run  down,  as  fast  as  his  horse  would  carry 
him,  an’  to  tell  his  father-in-law,  the  king  ef  Jarminee, 
that  the  battle  was  a’goin’  agin  him,  an’  for  him  to  be  af¬ 
ther  sindin*  up  help  immaydhitly. 

“  The  sargint  wint,  sure  enuf,  an’  he  soon  cum  to  where 
all  the  tints  of  the  king  of  Jarminee  war  on  the  green  sod. 
He  seen  a  gineral,  an’  he  axed  him  where  was  the  king, 
an’  that  hisself  was  carryin’  a  message  from  Honey  to  him. 
The  giaeral,  civil,  an’  dacent,  tould  him  that  he ’d  see  him 
a  walkin’  before  his  own  tint,  wid  his  dhressin’  gown  on, 
an’  red  shlippers  on  his  two  feet,  an’  he  readin’  a  book.  So 
the  sargint  cum  up  where  the  king  was  apposite  a  large 
tint,  with  a  beutiful  color  a’fiyin’  out  en  the  top  ov  it ;  and 
he  went  down  on  his  knees,  as  be  coorse  he  should,  to  a 
rael  king,  an’  he  sed  he  cum  from  Honey. 

“  ‘  How ’s  the  battle  a  goin’,  ye  bliggard  V  sez  the  king, 
mighty  proud. 

‘‘  ‘  ’Tis  a  goin’  agin  Honey  ;’  sez  the  poor  sargint,  ‘  an’  I 
was  ordhered  to  cum  to  yer  majesty  for  help.’ 

“  ‘  Do  ye  tell  me  ’tis  goin’  agin  my  son-in-law  V  sez  the 
king  agin. 

‘‘  ‘  The  devil  a  word  ov  a  lie  I ’m  tellin’,  but  the  blessed 
thruth,  as  I  hope  to  be  saved,  amin,’  sez  the  sargint,  an’  he 
crossin’  hisself  mighty  piess,  for  he  was  a  rael  Roman. 

“  ‘  Well  thin,  my  man,  ye  may  go  to  the  seventeen  divils, 
for  all  I  care  about  the  likes  ov  you  or  him  ;  for  since  I  gave 
him  my  beutiful  daughther,  he ’s  keepin’  ov  me  in  bilin’ 
wather,  an’  risin’  inimies,  like  mtuharoons,  up  before  me. 
Go  away  ;  I  ’ll  give  the  vagabene  no  help,  but  to  bate  him; 
an’  go  tell  him  so  for  me.  Do  n't  say  a  word,  or  I'll  cut  yer 
head  off  yer  showlders,*  sez  the  king  to  the  onfortinate  sar- 
gint. 

“  Wid  that,  he  called  the  gineral,  an*  he  tould  him  to  get 
a  hundred  lousand  hersemin,  an’  to  jine  the  Juke  ov  Wil- 
lington’s  army,  an’  to  bang  Honey  off  ov  the  face  ov  the 
airth. 

“  Oh  !  my  dear  sowls,  down  they  cum ;  an*  they  war  jist 
in  time  enuf  to  see  my  bould  Juke  batin’  ov  the  Frinch, 
an’  Honey  dhrivin’  away  in  his  coach-an’^six,  an’  he  all 
wounded  in  the  pole,  wid  a  red  handkercher  tied  round 
about  it !  Well,  the  Jarmans  purshued  the  Frinch,  an’ 
they  murthered  an’  killed  ’em  right  an’  left,  till  the  never  a 
wan  ov  ’em  remained  upon  t>.e  field  ov  battle. 

“  An’  so  that  was  the  way  that  the  Juke  an’  Honey  had 
divarshin  at  the  battle  ef  the  Watherloo!” 
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The  forenoon  bells  were  sounding  from  the  high  cathe¬ 
dral.  Over  the  wide  square  in  front  of  it  were  men  and 
women  walking  to  and  fro,  carriages  rolling  aleng,  and 
priests  proceeding  to  their  various  churches.  Ferdinand 
was  standing  on  the  broad  st.-  Ir,  with  his  eyes  over  the  mul¬ 
titude,  looking  at  them  as  they  came  up  to  attend  the  service. 
The  sunshine  glittered  on  the  white  stones ;  all  were  seeking 
shelter  from  the  heat.  He  alone  had  stood  for  a  long  time 
leaning  on  a  pillar,  amid  the  burning  beams,  without  regard¬ 
ing  them ;  for  he  was  lost  in  the  remembrances  which 
mounted  up  within  his  mind.  He  was  calling  back  his 
bygone  life,  and  inspiring  his  soul  with  the  feehng  which 
had  penetrated  all  his  being,  and  swallowed  up  every  other 
wish  in  itself.  At  the  same  hour,  in  the  past  year,  had  he 
been  standing  here,  looking  at  the  women  and  the  maidens 
coming  to  mass ;  with  indifferent  heart,  and  smiling  face,  he 
had  viewed  the  variegated  procession ;  many  a  kind  look  bad 
roguishly  met  his,  and  many  a  virgin  cheek  had  blushed  ; 
his  busy  eye  had  observed  the  pretty  feet,  as  they  mounted 
the  steps,  and  how  the  wavering  robe  fell  more  or  less  aside, 
to  let  the  dainty  little  ancles  come  to  sight. 

Then  a  youthful  form  had  crossed  the  square ;  clad  in 
black ;  slender,  and  of  noble  mien,  her  eyes  modestly  cast 
down  before  her,  carelessly  she  hovered  up  the  steps  with 
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lovely  grace  ;  the  eilken  robe  lay  round  that  fairest  of  forms, 
and  rocked  itself  as  in  masic  about  the  moving  limbs  ;  she 
was  mounting  the  highest  step,  when  by  chance  she  raised 
her  head,  and  struck  his  eye  with  a  ray  of  the  purest  azure. 
He  was  pierced  as  if  by  lightning.  Her  foot  caught  the  robe  ; 
and  quickly  as  he  darted  toward  her,  he  could  not  prevent 
her  having,  for  a  moment,  in  the  most  charming  posture, 
lain  kneeling  at  his  feet.  He  raised  her  ;  she  did  not  look 
at  him,  she  was  all  one  blush  ;  nor  did  slie  answer  his  in¬ 
quiry  whether  she  was  hurt.  He  followed  her  into  the 
church  ;  his  soul  saw  nothing  but  the  image  of  that  form  ' 
kneeling  before  him,  and  that  loveliest  of  bosoms  bent  ^ 
toward  him.  Next  day  he  visited  the  threshold  of  the  , 
church  again ;  for  him  that  spot  was  consecrated  ground.  | 
He  had  been  intending  to  pursue  his  travels,  his  friends  | 
were  expecting  him  impatiently  at  home  ;  but  from  hence-  , 
forth  his  native  country  was  here,  his  heart  and  its  wishes  ! 
were  inverted.  He  saw  her  often,  she  did  not  shun  him ;  | 
yet  it  was  but  for  a  few  separate  and  stolen  moments  ;  for 
her  wealthy  family  observed  her  strictly,  and  still  more  a  , 
powerful  and  jealous  bridegroom.  They  mutually  confessed  1 
their  love,  but  knew  not  what  to  do  ;  for  he  was  a  stranger,  j 
and  could  ofler  his  beloved  no  such  splendid  fortune  as  she  \ 
was  entitled  to  expect.  He  now  felt  his  poverty  ;  yet  when  j 
he  reflected  on  his  former  way  of  life,  it  seemed  to  him  | 
that  he  was  passing  rich  ;  for  his  existence  was  rendered  ! 
holy,  his  heart  floated  forever  in  the  fairest  emotion  ;  Nature  ! 
was  now  become  his  friend,  and  her  beauty  lay  revealed  to  j 
him ;  he  felt  himself  no  longer  alien  from  worship  and  reli-  ' 
gion ;  and  he  now  crossed  this  threshold,  and  the  myste-  j 
rious  dimness  of  the  temple,  wgh  far  other  feelings  than  in  j 
former  days  of  levity.  He  withdrew  from  his  acquvint- 
ances,  and  lived  only  to  love.  When  he  walked  through 
her  street,  and  saw  her  at  the  window,  he  was  happy  for  , 
the  day.  He  had  often  spoken  to  her  in  the  du.sk  of  the  I 
evening  ;  her  garden  was  adjacent  to  a  friend’s,  who,  how-  j 
ever,  did  not  know  his  secret.  Thus  a  year  had  passi'd 
away. 

All  these  scenes  of  his  new  existence  again  moved 
through  his  remembrance.  He  raised  his  eyes  ;  that  noble 
form  was  even  then  gliding  over  the  stiuare  ;  she  shone  out 
of  the  confused  multitude  like  a  sun.  A  lovely  music 
sounded  in  his  longing  heart ;  and  as  she  approached,  he 
retired  into  the  church.  He  ofiered  her  the  holy  water  ; 
her  white  fingers  trembled  as  they  touched  his,  she  bowed 
with  grateful  kindness.  He  followed  her,  and  knelt  down 
near  her.  His  whole  heart  was  melting  in  sadness  and  love  ; 
it  seemed  to  him  as  if,  from  the  wounds  of  lunging,  his  being 
were  bleeding  away  in  fervent  prayers  ;  every  ward  of  the 
priest  went  through  him,  every  tone  of  the  music  poured 
new  devoHon  into  his  bosom  ;  his  lips  quivered,  as  the  fair 
maiden  pressed  the  cnicifix  of  her  rosary  to  her  rabymouth. 
How  dim  had  been  his  apprehension  of  this  Faith  and  this 
Love  before !  The  priest  elevated  the  Host,  and  the  bell 
sounded  ;  she  bowed  more  humbly,  and  crossed  her  breast ; 
and,  like  a  flash,  it  struck  through  all  his  powers  and  feel¬ 
ings,  and  the  image  on  the  altar  seemed  alive,  and  the  co¬ 
lored  dimness  of  the  windows  as  a  light  of  paradise  ;  tears 
flowed  fast  from  his  eyes,  and  allayed  the  swelling  fer¬ 
vor  of  his  heart. 

The  service  was  concluded.  He  again  offered  her  the 
consecrated  font  ;  they  spoke  some  words,  and  she  with¬ 
drew.  He  staid  behind,  in  order  to  excite  no  notice  j  he 
looked  after  her  till  the  hem  of  her  garment  vanished  round 
the  corner  ;  and  he  felt  like  the  wanderer,  weary  and  astray, 
from  whom,  in  the  thick  forest,  the  last  gleam  of  the  setting 
sun  departs.  Tie  awoke  from  his  dream,  as  an  old  with¬ 
ered  hand  slapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  some  one 
called  him  by  name. 

He  started  back,  and  recognized  his  friend,  the  testy  old 
Albert,  who  lived  apart  from  men,  and  whose  house  was 
open  to  Ferdinand  alone. 

“  Do  you  remember  our  engagement  T”  said  the  hoarse, 
husky  voice 

0,  yes,”  said  Ferdinand.  “  And  will  you  perform  your 
promise  to-day  T” 

“This  very  hour,”  replied  the  other,  “if  you  like  to  fol¬ 
low  me.” 

They  walked  through  the  city  to  a  remote  street,  and 
there  entered  a  large  edifice.  “  To-day,”  said  the  old  man, 
**  you  must  push  through  with  me  into  my  most  solitary 
chamber,  that  we  may  not  be  disturbed.”  They  passed 
through  many  rooms,  then  along  some  stairs ;  they  wound 


their  way  through  passages;  and  Ferdin^d,  who  had 
thought  himself  familiar  with  the  house,  W  iS  now  aston¬ 
ished  at  the  multitude  of  apartments,  and  ths  singular  ar¬ 
rangements  of  the  spacious  building ;  but  still  more  that 
the  old  man,  a  bachelor,  and  without  family,  should  inhabit 
it  by  himself,  with  a  few  servants,  and  never  let  out  any 
p.irt  of  the  superfluous  room  to  strangers.  Albert  at  length 
unbolted  a  door,  and  said  :  “  Now,  here  is  the  place.”  They 
entered  a  large,  high  chamber,  hung  round  with  red  damask, 
which  was  trimmed  with  golden  listings;  the  chairs  were 
of  the  same  stufl';  and,  through  heavy  red  silk  curtains  co¬ 
vering  the  windows,  came  a  purple  light.  “Wait  a  little,” 
said  the  old  man,  and  went  into  another  room.  Ferdinand 
took  up  some  books  ;  he  found  them  to  contain  strange,  un¬ 
intelligible  characters,  circles,  and  lines,  with  many  curious 
plates;  and  from  the  little  he  could  read,  they  seemed  to  be 
works  on  alchemy ;  he  was  aware  already  that  the  old  man 
had  the  reputation  of  a  gold-maker.  A  lute  was  lying  on 
the  table,  singularly  overlaid  with  mocher-of-pearl,  and 
colored  wood  ;  and  representing  birds  and  flowers  in  very 
splendid  forms.  The  star  in  the  middle  was  a  large  piece 
mother-of-pearl,  worked  in  the  most  skilful  manner  into 
many  interesting  circular  figures,  almost  like  the  centre  of 
a  window'  in  a  Gothic  church.  “  You  are  looking  at  my 
instrument,”  said  Albert,  coming  back  ;  “  it  is  two  hundred 
years  old :  I  brought  it  with  me  as  a  memorial  of  my  jour¬ 
ney  into  Spain.  But  let  us  leave  all  that,  and  do  you  take 
a  seat.” 

They  sat  down  beside  the  table,  which  was  likewise  co¬ 
vered  with  a  red  cloth ;  and  the  old  man  placed  upon  it 
something  which  was  carefully  wrapped  up.  “  From  pity 
to  your  youth,”  he  began,  “  I  promised  lately  to  predict  ta 
you  whether  you  could  ever  become  happy  or  not ;  and  this 
promise  I  will  in  the  present  hour  perform,  though  you  hold 
the  matter  as  only  a  jest.  You  need  not  be  alarmed,  for 
w'hat  I  purpose  will  take  pluce  without  danger  ;  no  dread 
invocations  shall  be  made  by  me,  nor  shall  any  hurried  ap¬ 
parition  terrify  your  senses.  The  business  1  am  on  may  fail 
in  two  ways ;  either  if  you  do  not  love  so  truly  as  you 
^  have  been  willing  to  persuade  me  ;  for  then  my  labor  is  in 
{  vain,  and  nothing  will  disclose  itself  ;or,  if  youshall  disturb 

■  the  oracle  and  destroy  it  by  a  useless  question,  or  a  hasty 
movement,  should  you  leave  your  swat  and  dissipate  the 
figure ;  you  must  therefore  promise  me  to  keep  yourself 
quite  still.” 

Ferdinand  gave  his  w'ord,  and  the  old  man  unfolded  from 
its  cloths  the  packet  he  had  placed  on  the  table.  It 
was  a  golden  goblet,  ot  very  skilful  and  beautiful  work¬ 
manship.  Round  its  broad  foot  ran  a  garland  of  flowers, 
intertwined  with  myrtles,  and  various  other  leaves  and 
fruits,  worked  out  in  high  chasing  with  dim  and  with  bril¬ 
liant  gold.  A  corresponding  ring,  but  still  richer,  with  figures 
i  of  children,  and  wild  little  animals  playing  with  them,  or 
!  flying  from  them,  wound  it.«elf  about  the  middle  of  the  cup. 

!  The  bowl  was  beautifully  turned;  it  bent  itself  back  at  the 
I  top  as  if  to  meet  the  lips;  and  within,  the  geld  sparkled 
with  a  red  glow.  Old  Albert  placed  the  cup  between  hini  and 
the  youth,  whom  he  then  beckoned  to  come  nearer.  “  Do 
you  not  feel  something,”  said  he,  “  when  your  eye  loses  it- 
;  self  in  this  splendor  T  ” 

“Yes,”  answered  Ferdinand,  “this  brightness  glances 
into  my  inmost  heart ;  I  might  almost  say  I  felt  it  like  a  kisa 
in  my  longing  bosom  ” 

i  “It  is  right,  then  !”  said  the  old  man.  “Now  let  not 
j  your  eyes  wander  any  more,  but  fix  them  steadfastly  on 
I  the  glittering  of  this  gold,  and  think  as  intensely  as  you  can 
;  of  the  woman  whoni  you  love.” 

I  Both  sat  quietly  for  a  while,  looking  earnestly  upon  the 
I  gleaming  cup.  Ere  long,  however,  Albert,  with  mute  ges- 
I  tures,  began,  at  first  slowly,  then  faster,  and  at  last  in  rapid 
•  movements,  to  whirl  his  outstretched  finger  in  a  constant 
j  circle  round  the  glitter  of  the  bowl.  Then  he  paused,  and 
j  recommenced  his  circles  in  the  opposite  dir<  !-tion.  After 
I  this  had  lasted  for  a  little,  Ferdinand  began  to  think  he 

■  heard  the  sound  of  music  ;  it  came  as  from  wiib«)ut,  in  some 

■  distant  street,  but  soon  the  tones  approached,  they  quivered 
more  distinctly  through  the  air ;  and  at  last  no  doubt  re¬ 
mained  with  him  that  they  were  flowing  from  the  hollow 
of  the  cup.  The  music  became  stronger,  and  of  such  pier- 

i  cing  power,  that  the  young  man’s  heart  was  throbbing  to 
the  notes,  and  tears  were  flowing  from  his  eyes.  Busily  old 
Albert’s  hand  now  moved  in  various  lines  across  the  mouth 
of  the  goblet ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  sparks  were  issuing  from 
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his  fingewi,  mnd  darting;  in  forked  courses  to  the  gold,  and 
tinkling  as  they  met  it.  The  glittering  points  increased  ; 
and  followed,  as  if  strung  on  threads,  the  movements  of  his 
finger  to  and  fro ;  they  shone  with  various  hues,  and  crowded 
more  and  mare  together  till  they  joined  in  unbroken  lines. 
And  now  it  seemed  as  if  the  old  man,  in  the  red  dusk,  were 
stretching  a  wondrous  net  over  the  gleaming  gold  ;  for  he 
drew  the  beams  this  way  and  that  at  pleasure,  and  wove  up 
with  them  the  opening  of  the  bowl ;  they  obeyed  him,  and 
remained  there  like  a  cover,  wavering  to  and  fro,  and  play¬ 
ing  int*  one  another.  Having  so  fixed  them,  he  again  de¬ 
scribed  the  circle  round  the  rim  ;  the  music  then  moved  off, 
grew  fainter  and  fainter,  and  at  last  died  away.  While  the 
tones  departed,  the  sparkling  net  quivered  to  and  fro  as  in 
pain.  In  its  increasing  agitation  it  broke  in  pieces;  and 
the  beaming  threads  rained  down  in  drops  into  the  cup ; 
but  as  the  diops  fell,  there  arose  from  them  a  ruddy  cloud, 
which  moved  within  itself  in  manifold  eddies,  and  mounted 
over  the  brim  like  foam.  A  bright  point  darted  with  ex¬ 
ceeding  swiftness  through  the  cloudy  circle,  and  began  to 
form  the  Image  in  the  midst  of  it.  On  a  sudden  there 
looked  out  from  the  vapor  as  it  were  an  eye ;  over  this 
came  a  playing  and  curling  as  of  golden  locks ;  and  soon 
there  went  a  soft  blush  up  and  dowm  the  shadow,  and  Fer¬ 
dinand  beheld  the  shining  face  of  his  beloved,  the  blue  eyes, 
the  tender  cheeks,  the  fair  red  mouth.  The  head  waved  to 
and  fro,  rose  clearer  and  more  visible  upon  the  slim  white 
neck,  and  nodded  toward  the  enraptured  youth.  Old  Albert 
still  kept  casting  circles  round  the  cup ;  and  out  of  it 
emerged  the  gUndng  shoulders;  and  as  the  fair  form 
mounted  more  and  more  from  its  golden  couch,  and  bent 
in  lovely  kindness  this  way  and  that,  tlie  soft,  curved,  parted 
breasts  appeared,  and  on  their  summits  two  loveliest  rose¬ 
buds  glancing  with  sweet,  secret  red.  Ferdinand  fancied 
he  felt  the  breath,  as  the  beloved  form  bent  waving  towards 
him,  and  almost  touched  him  with  its  glowing  lips ;  in  his 
rapture  he  forgot  his  promise  and  himself ;  he  started  up 
and  clasped  that  rudy  mouth  to  him  with  a  kiss,  and  meant 
to  seize  those  lovely  arms,  and  lift  the  enrapturing  form 
from  iti  golden  prison.  Instantly  a  violent  treinblrng  quiv¬ 
ered  through  the  lovely  shape ;  the  head  and  body  broke 
away  as  in  a  thousand  lines ;  aad  a  rose  was  laying  at  the 
bottom  of  the  goblet,  in  whose  rednew  that  sweet  smile  still 
seemed  to  play.  The  longing  young  man  caught  it  and 
pressed  it  to  his  lips;  and  in  his  burning  ardor  it  w'ithered 
and  melted  into  air. 

*'  Thou  hast  kept  thy  promise  badly,”  said  the  old  man, 
with  an  angry  tone ;  “  thou  hast  none  but  thyself  to  blame.” 
He  again  wrapped  up  the  goblet,  drew  aside  the  curtains, 
and  opened  a  window ;  the  clear  daylight  broke  in ;  and 
Ferdinand,  in  sadness,  and  with  many  fruitless  excuses,  left 
old  Albert  still  in  anger. 

In  an  agitated  mood,  he  hastened  through  the  streets  of 
the  city.  Without  the  gate,  he  sat  down  beneath  the  trees. 
She  had  told  him  in  the  morning  that  she  was  to  go  that 
night  w’ith  some  relations  to  the  country.  Intoxicated  with 
love,  he  rose,  he  sat,  he  wandered  in  the  wood  ;  that  fair, 
kind  form  was  still  before  him,  as  it  flowed  and  mounted 
from  the  glowing  gold  ;  he  looked  that  she  would  now  step 
forth  to  meet  him  in  the  splendor  of  her  beauty,  and  again 
that  lovelier^  image  broke  away  in  pieces  before  his  eyes; 
and  he  was  indignant  at  himself,  that,  by  his  restless  passion 
and  the  tumult  of  his  senses,  he  should  have  destroyed  the 
shape,  and  perhaps  his  hopes,  forever. 

As  the  walk  in  the  afternoon  became  crowded,  he  with¬ 
drew  deeper  into  the  thickets ;  but  he  still  kept  the  distant 
highway  in  his  eye  ;  and  every  coach  that  issued  from  the 
gate  was  carefully  examined  by  him. 

The  night  approached.  The  setting  sun  was  throwing 
forth  its  red  splendor,  when  from  the  gate  rushed  out  the 
richly  gilded  coach,  eleaming  with  a  fiery  brightness  in  the 
glow  of  evening.  He  hastened  toward  it.  Her  eye  had 
already  seized  him.  Kindly  and  smilingly  she  leaned  her 
glittering  bosom  from  the  window ;  he  caught  her  soft  salu¬ 
tation  and  signal ;  he  was  standing  by  the  coach,  her  full 
look  fell  on  his,  and  as  she  drew  back  to  move  away,  the 
rose  which  had  adorned  her  bosom  flew  out  and  lay  at  his 
feet.  He  lifted  it  up,  and  kissed  it ;  and  he  felt  as  if  it  pre¬ 
saged  to  him  that  he  should  not  see  his  loved  one  any  more, 
that  now  his  happiness  had  faded  away  from  him  for  ever. 

Harried  steps  were  passing  up  stairs  and  down ;  the 
whole  house  was  in  commotion ;  all  was  bustle  aad  tumult. 


preparing  for  the  great  festivities  of  the  morrow.  The 
mother  was  the  gladdest  and  most  active  ;  the  bride  heeded 
nothing,  but  retired  into  her  chamber  to  meditate  upon  her 
changing  destiny.  The  family  were  still  looking  for  their 
elder  son,  the  captain,  with  his  wife  ;  and  for  two  elder 
daughters,  with  their  husbands  ;  Leopold,  the  younger,  was 
maliciously  busied  in  increasing  the  disorder,  and  deepening 
the  tumult ;  perplexing  all,  while  he  pretended  to  be  fur¬ 
thering  it.  Agatha,  his  still  unmarried  sister,  was  in  vain 
endeavoring  to  make  him  reasonable,  and  to  persuade  him 
simply  to  do  nothing,  and  to  let  the  rest  have  peace  ;  but 
her  mother  said  :  ”  Never  mind  him  and  his  folly  ;  for 
to-day  a  little  more  or  less  of  it  amounts  to  nothing  ;  only 
this  I  beg  of  one  aad  all  of  you,  that,  as  I  have  so  much  to 
think  about  already,  you  would  trouble  me  with  no  fresh 
tidings,  unless  it  be  of  something  that  especially  concerns 
us.  I  care  not  whether  any  one  have  let  some  china  fall, 
whether  one  spoon  or  two  spoons  are  wanting,  whether  any 
of  tho  stranger  servants  have  been  breaking  windows ;  with 
all  such  freaks  as  these  I  beg  you  would  not  vex  me  by  re¬ 
counting  them.  Were  these  days  of  tnmult  over,  we  will 
reckon  matters  ;  not  till  then.” 

“  Bravely  spoken,  mother  !  ”  cried  her  son  ;  ”  these  sen¬ 
timents  are  worthy  of  a  governor.  And  if  it  chance  that 
any  of  the  maids  should  break  her  neck  ;  the  cook  get  tipsy, 
or  set  the  chimney  on  fire  ;  the  butler,  for  joy,  let  all  the 
malmsey  run  upon  the  flour,  or  down  his  throat,  you  shall 
not  hear  a  word  of  such  small  tricks.  If,  indeed,  an  earth¬ 
quake  w’ere  to  overset  the  house  !  That,  my  dear  mother, 
could  not  be  kept  secret.” 

“  When'will  he  leave  his  folly !  ”  said  the  mother.  "  What 
must  thy  sisters  think,  when  they  find  thee  every  jot  as  ri¬ 
otous  as  when  they  left  thee  two  years  ago  1  ” 

“  They  must  do  justice  to  my  force  of  character,”  said 
i  Leopold  ;  “  and  grant  that  I  am  not  so  changeable  as  they 
or  their  husbands,  who  have  alterad  so  much  within  these 
few  years,  and  so  little  to  their  advantage.” 

The  bridegroom  now  entered,  and  inquired  for  rtte  bride. 
Her  maid  was  sent  to  call  her.  “  Has  Leopold  made  my 
request  to  you,  my  dear  mother  1  ”  said  he. 

‘‘  I  did,  forsooth,”  said  Leopold.  There  is  such  con¬ 
fusion  here  among  us,  not  one  of  them  can  think  a  reason¬ 
able  thought.” 

The  bride  entered,  and  the  young  pair  joyfully  saluted 
one  another.  ”  The  request  I  meant,”  continued  the  bride¬ 
groom,  *'  is  this  ;  that  you  would  not  take  it  ill,  if  I  should 
bring  another  guest  into  your  house,  which,  in  truth,  is  full 
enough  already.” 

”  You  are  aware  yourself,”  replied  tke  mother,  “  that, 
extensive  as  it  is,  I  could  scarcely  find  another  chamber.” 

‘‘  Notwithstanding,  I  have  partly  managed  it  already,” 
cried  Leopold ;  ”  1  have  had  the  large  apartment  furbished 

“P” 

”  Why,  that  is  quite  a  miserable  place,”  replied  the 
mother  ;  ”  for  many  years  it  has  been  nothing  but  a  lumber- 
room.” 

“  But  it  is  splendidly  repaired,”  said  Leopold ;  ”  and  our 
friend,  for  whom  it  is  hitended,  dees  not  mind  such  matters  ; 
he  desires  nothing  but  our  love.  Besides,  he  has  no  wife, 
and  likes  to  be  alone  ;  it  is  the  very  place  for  him.  We 
have  had  enough  of  trouble  in  persuading  him  to  corne,  and 
show  himself  again  among  his  fellow  creature^.” 

“  Not  your  dismal  conjuror  and  gold-maker,  certainly  1  ” 
cried  Agatha. 

“  No  other,”  said  the  bridegroom,  “  if  you  will  still  call 
him  so.” 

**  Then  do  not  let  him,  mother,”  said  the  sister.  “  What 
should  a  man  like  that  do  here  1  I  have  seen  him  on  the 
street  with  Leopold,  and  I  was  positively  frightened  at  his 
face.  The  old  sinner,  too,  almost  never  goes  to  church  ; 
he  loves  neither  God  or  man  ;  and  it  cannot  come  to  good 
to  bring  such  infidels  under  the  roof,  on  a  solemnity  like 
this.  Who  knows  what  may  be  the  consequence  1” 

"  To  hear  her  talk  !  ”  said  Leopold,  in  anger.  “  Thou 
condemnest  without  knowing  him  ;  and  because  the  cut  of 
his  nose  does  not  please  thee,  and  he  is  no  longer  young 
and  handsome,  thou  concludest  him  a  wizard,  and  a  servant 
of  the  Devil.” 

**  Grant  a  place  in  your  house,  dear  mother,”  said  th« 
bridegroom,  “  to  our  old  friend,  and  let  him  take  part  in 
our  general  joy.  He  seems,  my  dear  Agatha,  to  have  en¬ 
dured  much  sufiering,  which  has  rendered  him  distrustful 
and  misanthropic  ;  he  avoids  all  society,  his  only  excep- 
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tions  are  Leopold  and  myself.  1  owe  him  much  ;  it  was  he  j  I  was  again  young,  and  her  voice  sounded  Ki  of^old  ;  I 
that  first  gave  my  mind  a  good  direction  ;  nuy,  I  may  say,  j  thought  1  was  awakening  from  a  heavy  dream  ;  but  no,  I 
it  is  he  aloneiJhat  has  rendered  me  perhaps  warihy  of  my  am  now  awake,  and  those  fair  moments  were  but  a  sweat 
Jalia’s  love.”  delusion.” 

‘‘  He  lends  me  all  his  books,”  continued  Leopold  ;  “  and.  He  was  too  restless  to  sleep ;  he  looked  at  some  pictures 
what  is  more,  his  old  manuscripts  ;  and,  what  is  more  still,  ;  on  the  walls,  and  then  round  on  the  chamber.  ‘‘  Ttvday,” 
his  money,  on  my  bare  word.  He  is  a  man  of  ihe  most  j  cried  he,  “  all  is  so  familiar  to  me,  I  could  almost  fancy  I 
Christian  turn,  my  little  sister.  And  who  knows,  when  |  had  known  this  house  and  this  apartment  of  eld.”  He  tried 
thou  hast  seen  him  better,  whether  thou  wilt  not  -throw  off ;  to  settle  his  remembrances,  and  lifted  some  large  books 
thy  coyness,  and  take  a  fancy  to  him,  ugly  as  he  now  ap-  |  which  were  standing  in  a  comer.  As  he  turned  their  leaves, 
pears  to  thee  1  ”  j  ke  shook  his  head.  A  lute-case  was  leaning  on  the  wall ;  he 

”  Well,  bring  him  to  us,”  said  the  mother  ;  **  I  have  had  opened  it,  arid  found  a  strange  old  instrument,  time-worn, 
to  hear  so  much  of  him  from  Leopold  already,  that  I  have  a  t  and  without  the  strings.  ‘‘  No,* I  am  not  mistaken  !  ’’cried 
curiosity  to  be  acquainted  with  him.  Only  you  must  an-  |  he,  in  astonishment ;  this  lute  is  too  remarkable  ;  it  is  the 
swer  for  it,  tha’  I  ca-nnot  lodge  him  better.”  i  Spanish  lute  of  my  long-departed  friend,  old  Albert !  Here 

Meantime,  strangers  were  announced.  They  w’ere  mem-  are  his  magic  books  ;  this  is  the  chamber  where  he  raised 
bers  of  the  family,  the  married  daughters,  and  the  officer  ;  j  for  me  that  blissful  vision  ;  rhe  red  of  the  tapestry  is  faded, 
they  had  brought  their  children  with  them.  The  good  old  itsgolden  hem  is  becoming  dim  ;  but  strangely  vivid  in  my 
lady  was  delighted  to  behold  her  grandsons  ;  all  was  wel-  heart  is  all  pertaining  to  those  hours.  It  was  fur  this  the 
coming,  and  joyful  talk;  and  Leopold  and  the  bridegroom,  fear  went  over  me  as  I  was  coming  hither,  through  these 
having  also  given  and  received  their  greeting,  went  away  i  long,  complicated  passages  where  Leopold  conducted  me. 
to  seek  their  ancient,  melancholic  friend.  I  O  Heaven  !  On  this  very  table  did  the  Shape  rise  budding 


The  latter  lived  most  part  of  the  year  in  the  country,  , 
about  a  league  from  town  ;  but  he  also  kept  a  little  dwelling  ^ 
for  himself  in  a  garden  near  the  gate.  Here,  by  chance,  | 
the  young  men  had  become  acquainted  with  him.  They 
now  found  him  in  a  coffee-house,  where  they  had  previously 
agreed  to  meet.  As  the  evening  had  come  on,  they  brought 
him,  after  some  little  conversation,  directly  to  the  house.  1 

The  stranger  met  a  kindly  welcome  from  the  mother ;  ' 
the  daughters  stood  a  little  more  aloof  from  him.  Agatha  ' 
especially  was  shy,  and  carefully  avoided  his  looks.  Hut  j 
the  first  general  compliments  were  scarcely  over,  when  the 
old  man’s  eye  appeared  to  sellle  on  the  bride,  who  had  en¬ 
tered  the  apartment  later  ;  beseemed  as  if  transported,  and 
it  was  observed  that  he  was  struggling  to  conceal  a  tear. 
The  bridegroom  rejoiced  in  his  joy,  and  happening  some¬ 
time  after  to  be  standing  with  him  by  a  side  at  the  window, 
he  took  his  hand,  and  asked  him  :  ”Now,  what  think  you 
of  my  lovely  Julia  1  Is  she  not  an  angel  1  ” 

“O,  my  friend  !”  replied  the  old  man,  with  emotion, 
“such  grace  and  beauty  I  have  [never  seen  ;  or  rather,  I 
should  say  {for  that  expression  w'as  not  just,)  she  is  so  fair, 
so  ravishing,  so  heavenly,  that  I  feel  as  if  I  had  long  known 
her,  as  if sne  were  to  me,  utter  stranger  though  she  is,  the 
most  familiar  farm  of  my  imagination,  some  shape  which 
had  always  been  kn  inmate  of  my  heart.” 

‘‘  I  understand  you,”  said  the  young  mtn ;  “  yes,  the 
truly  beautiful,  the  great,  and  sublime,  when  it  overpowers 
us  with  astonishment  and  admiration,  still  does  not  surprise 
us  as  a  thing  foreign,  never  heard  of,  never  seen  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  our  own  inmost  nature  in  such  moments 
becomes  clear  to  us,  our  deepest  remembrances  are  awak¬ 
ened,  our  dearest  feelings  made  alive.” 

The  stranger,  during  supper,  mixed  but  little  in  the  con¬ 
versation  ;  his  looks  were  fixed  on  the  bride,  so  earnestly 
and  constantly,  that  she  at  last  became  embarrassed  and 
alarmed.  The  captain  told  of  a  campaign  which  he  had 
served  in  ;  the  rich  merchant  of  his  speculations  and  the 
bad  times ;  the  ceuntry  gentleman  of  the  improvements 
which  he  meant  to  make  in  his  estate. 

Supper  b  *ng  done,  the  bridegroom  took  his  leave,  re¬ 
turning  for  the  last  time  to  his  lonely  chamber  ;  for  in  future 
it  was  settled  that  the  married  pair  were  to  live  in  the 
mother’s  house ;  their  chambers  were  already  furnished- 
The  company  dispersed,  and  Leopold  conducted  the  stranger 
to  his  room.  ”  You  will  excuse  us,”  said  he,  as  they  went 
along,  “  for  having  been  obliged  to  lodge  you  rather  far 
away,  and  not  so  comfortably  as  our  mother  wished  ;  but 
you  see,  yourself,  how  numerous  our  family  is,  and  more 
relations  are  to  come  to-morrow.  For  one  thing,  you  will 
not  run  arway  from  us ;  there  is  no  finding  of  your  course 
through  this  enormous  house.” 

They  went  through  several  passages,  and  Leopold  at  last 
took  leave,  and  bade  his  ^est  good-night.  The  servant 
placed  two  wax-lights  on  the  table  ;  then  asked  the  stranger 
whether  he  should  help  him  to  undress,  and  as  the  latter 
waived  his  help  in  that  particular,  he  also  went  away,  and 
the  stranger  found  himself  alone. 

”  How  does  it  chance,  then,”  said  he,  walking  up  and  | 
down,  ”  that  this  Image  springs  se  vividly  from  my  heart  | 
to-day  1  1  forgot  the  long  past, 'and  thought  I  saw  beiself.  j 


forth,  and  grow  up  as  if  watered  and  freshed  by  the  redness 
of  the  gold.  The  same  image  smiled  upon  me  here,  which 
has  almost  driven  me  crazy  in  the  hall  to-night ;  in  that 
hall  where  1  have  walked  so  often  in  trustful  speech  with 
Albert !  ” 

He  undressed,  but  slept  very  little.  Early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  he  was  up,  and  looking  at  the  room  again  ;  he  opened- 
the  window,  and  the  same  gardens  and  buildings  were  ly¬ 
ing  before  him  as  of  old,  only  many  other  houses  had  been 
built  since  then.  **  Forty  years  have  vanii^hed,” sighed  he, 
”  since  that  afternoon ;  and  every  day  of  those  bright 
times  has  a  longer  life  than  all  the  intervening  space.” 

He  was  called  to  the  company.  The  morning  passed  in 
varied  talk  ;  at  last  the  bride  entered  in  her  marriage-dress. 
As  the  old  man  noticed  her,  he  fell  into  a  state  of  agitation, 
such  that  every  one  observed  it.  They  proceeded  to  the 
church,  and  the  marriage-ceremony  w  as  performed.  The 
party  was  again  at  home,  when  Leopold  inquired  :  “  Now, 
mother,  how  do  you  like  our  friend,  the  good,  morose  old 
gentleman  1  ” 

‘‘  I  had  figured  him,  by  your  description,”  said  she, 
“  much  more  frightful  ;  he  is  mild  and  sympathetic,  and 
might  gain  from  one  an  honest  trust  in  him.” 

“ Trust  1”  cried  Agatha;  ‘‘in  these  burning,  frightful 
eyes,  tliese  thousand-fold  wrinkles,  that  pale,  sunk  mouth, 
that  strange  laugh  of  his,  which  looks  and  laughs  so  mock¬ 
ingly  1  No  ;  God  keep  me  from  such  friends !  If  evil 
spirits  ever  take  the  shape  of  men,  they  must  assume  some 
shape  like  this.” 

‘‘  PL*rhaps  u  younger  and  more  handsome  ©ne,”  replietf 
the  mother ;  ‘‘but  I  cannot  recognize  the  good  old  man  in 
thy  description.  One  easily  observes  that  he  is  of  a  vio¬ 
lent  temperament,  and  has  inured  himself  to  lock  up  his 
feelings  in  his  own  besom  ;  perhaps,  too,  as  Leopold  waa 
saying,  he  may  have  encountered  many  miseries;  so  he  is 
grown  mistrustful,  and  has  lost  that  simple  openness  which, 
is  especially  the  portion  of  the  happy.” 

The  rest  of  the  party  entered,  and  broke  off  their  conver¬ 
sation.  Dinner  w’as  served  up  ;  and  the  stranger  sat  be¬ 
tween  Agatha  and  the  rich  merchant.  When  the  toasts 
were  beginning,  Leopold  cried  out ;  ‘‘  Now,  stop  a  little, 
worthy  friends ;  we  must  have  the  golden  goblet  dswn  for 
this,  then  let  it  travel  round.” 

He  was  rising,  but  his  mt.'her  beckoned  him  to  keep  his 
seat.  ‘‘  Thou  wilt  not  find  it,”  said  she,  ‘‘  for  the  plate  is 
all  stowed  elsewhere.”  She  walked  out  rapidly  to  seek  it 
herself. 

‘‘  How  brisk  and  busy  is  our  good  old  lady  still !  ”  ob¬ 
served  the  merchant.  ‘‘See  how  nimbly  shs  can. move, 
with  all  her  breadth  and  weight,  and  reckoning -sixty  by  this 
time  of  day.  Her  face  is  alw  ays  bright  and  joyful,  and  to¬ 
day  she  is  particularly  happy,  for  she  secs  herself  made 
young  again  in  Julia.” 

The  stranger  gave  a-ssent,  and  the  lady  entered  with  the 
goblet.  It  was  filled  with  wine,  and  began  to  circulate, 
each  toasting  what  was  dearest  and  most  precious  to  him. 
Julia  gave  the  welfare  of  her  husband,  he  the  love  of  his 
fair  Julia;  and  thus  did  every  one  as  it  became  his  turn. 
The  mother  lingered,  as  tha  goblet  came  to  her. 

**  Come,  quick  with  it,”  said  the  captain,  somewhat  hastily 
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and  rudely  ;  we  know’,  you  reckon  all  men  faithless,  and  i 
not  one  among  them  worthy  of  a  woman’s  love  What,  , 
then,  is  dearest  to  you  1  ” 

His  mother  looked  at  him,  while  the  mildness  of  her 
brow  was  on  a  sudden  overspread  with  angry  seriousness. 

“  Hince  my  son,”  said  she,  “  knows  me  so  well,  and  can 
judge  my  mind  so  rigorously,  let  me  be  permitted  not  to 
speak  what  I  was  thinking  of,  and  let  him  endeavor,  by  a  j 
life  of  constant  love,  to  falsify  what  he  gives  out  as  my  opin-  ' 
ion.”  She  pushed  the  goblet  on,  without  drinking,  and  the 
company  was  for  a  while  embarrassed  and  disturbed. 

“  It  is  reported,”  said  the  merchant,  in  a  whisper,  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  stranger,  ”  that  she  did  not  love  her  husband  ;  < 
but  another,  who  proved  faithless  to  her.  She  was  then,  it  I 
seems,  the  finest  woman  in  the  city.” 

When  the  cup  reached  Ferdinand,  he  gazed  upon  it  wdth  ' 
astonishment ;  for  it  was  the  very  goblet  out  of  which  old  ! 
Albert  had  called  forth  to  him  the  lovely  shadow.  He 
looked  in  upon  the  gold,  and  the  waving  of  the  wine  ;  his 
hand  shook  ;  it  would  not  have  surprised  him,  if  from  the 
magic  bowl  that  glowing  Form  had  again  mounted  up,  and 
brought  with  it  his  vanished  youth.  “  No  ?  ”  said  he,  after 
some  lime,  half  aloud,  ”  it  is  wine  that  is  gleaming  here  !  ” 
‘‘  Ay,  what  else  1  ”  cried  the  merchant,  laughing  :  “  Drink  ! 
and  be  merry.”  j 

A  thrill  of  terror  passed  over  the  old  man ;  he  pronounced 
the  name  “  Francesca in  a  vehement  tone,  and  set  the  I 
goblet  to  his  lips  The  mother  cast  upon  him  an  inqui-  ! 
ring  and  astonished  look.  ' 

‘‘  Whence  is  this  bright  goblet  1”  said  Ferdinand,  who  j 
also  felt  ashamed  of  his  embarrassment.  j 

“  Many  years  ago,  long  ere  I  was  born,”  said  Leopold,  j 
“  my  father  bought  it,  with  this  house  and  all  its  furniture,  | 
from  an  old,  solitary  bachelor;  a  silent  man,  whom  the  i 
neighbors  thought  a  dealer  in  the  I»lack  Art.”  | 

The  stranger  did  not  say  that,  he  had  known  this  old  j 
man  ;  for  his  whole  being  was  too  much  perplexed,  too  like 
an  enigmatic  dream,  to  let  the  rest  look  into  it,  even  from 
afar. 

The  cloth  being  withdrawn,  he  was  left  alone  with  the  j 
mother,  as  the  young  ones  had  retired  to  make  ready  for 
the  ball.  “  Sit  down  by  me,”  said  tke  mother  ;  “we  will  I 
rest,  for  our  dancing  years  are  past ;  and  if  it  is  not  rude,  | 
allow  me  to  inquire  whether  you  have  seen  our  goblet  else¬ 
where,  or  what  it  was  that  moved  you  so  intensely  I  ”  | 

“  O,  my  lady,”  said  the  oW  man,  “  pardon  my  foolish  vio-  j 
lence  and  emotion  ;  but  ever  since  I  crossed  your  threshold,  i 
1  feel  as  if  I  were  ao  longer  myself ;  every  moment  I  forget  I 
that  my  head  is  gray,  that  the  hearts  which  loved  me  are  i 
dead.  Your  beautiful  daughter,  who  is  now  celebrating  the  | 
gladdest  day  of  her  existence,  is  so  like  a  maiden  whom  I  | 
knew  and  adored  in  my  youth,  that  I  could  reckon  it  a  | 
miracle.  Like,  did  1  say  1  No,  she  is  not  like  ;  it  is  she 
herself!  In  this  house,  too,  I  have  often  been  ;  and  once  I' 
became  acquainted  with  'this  cup  in  a  manner  I  shall  noU 
forget.”  Here  he  told  her  his  adventure.  “  On  the  evening  [ 
of  that  day,”  concluded  he,  “  in  the  park,  I  saw  my  loved 
one  for  the  last  time,  as  she  was  passing  in  her  coach.  A 
rose  fell  from  her  besom  ;  this  1  gathered,  she  herself  was 
lost  to  me,  for  she  proved  faithless,  and  soon  after  married.” 

“  God  in  Heaven  !  ”  cried  the  lady,  violently  moved,  and 
starting  up,  “thou  are  not  Ferdinand  1” 

“  It  is  my  name,”  replied  he.  j 

“I  am  Francesca,”  said  the  lady. 

They  sprang  Ibrward  to  embrace,  then  started  suddenly 
back.  Each  viewed  the  otht .  with  investij^ting  looks  ;  I 
both  strove  again  to  evolve  from  the  ruins  of  Tim'*  those  | 
lineaments  which  of  old  they  had  known  and  loved  in  one  ; 
another ;  and  as,  in  dark,  tempestuous  nights,  amid  the  | 
flight  of  black  clouds,  there  are  moments  when  solitary  stars  | 
ambiguously  twinkle  forth,  to  disappear  next  instant,  so  to  j 
these  two  was  there  shown  now  and  then  from  the  eyes, 
from  the  brow  and  lips,  the  transitory  gleam  of  some  well-  | 
known  feature ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  their  Youth  stood  in  : 
the  distance,  weeping  smiles.  He  bowed  down,  and  kissed  I 
her  hand,  while  two  big  drops  rolled  from  his  eyes.  They 
then  embraced  each  other  cordially. 

“  Is  thy  wife  dead  1  ”  inquired  she. 

“  I  was  never  married,”  sobbed  the  other. 

“  Heavens !  ”  cried  she,  wringing  her  hands,  “  then  it  is 
I  who  have  been  faithless !  But  no,  not  faithless  On  re- 
tnnuDg  from  the  country,  where  I  stayed  two  months,  I 


heard  from  every  one,  thy  friends  as  well  as  mine,  that  thou 
wert  long  ago  gone  home,  and  married  in  thy  own  country. 
They  showed  me  the  most  convincing  letters,  they  pressed 
me  vehemently,  they  profited  by  my  despondency,  my  in¬ 
dignation  i  and  so  it  was  that  I  gave  my  hand  to  another, 
a  deserving  husband :  but  my  heart  and  my  thought  were 
always  thine.” 

“I  never  left  this  town,”  said  Ferdinand  ;  “  but  after  a 
while,  I  heard  that  thou  wert  married.  They  wished  to  part 
us,  and  they  have  succeeded.  Thou  art  a  happy  mother ; 
I  live  in  the  past,  and  all  thy  children  I  will  love  as  if  they 
were  my  own.  But  how  strange  that  we  should  never  once 
have  met!” 

“  I  seldom  went  abroad,”  said  she ;  “  and  as  my  husband 
took  another  name,  soon  after  we  were  married,  from  a 
property  which  he  inherited,  thou  couldst  have  no  suspicion 
that  we  were  so  near  together.” 

“  I  avoided  men,”  said  Ferdinand,  “  and  lived  for  soli¬ 
tude.  Leopold  is  almost  the  only  one  that  has  attracted  me, 
and  led  me  out  amongst  my  fellows.  O  my  beloved  friend  ! 
it  is  a  frightful  spectre-story,  to  think  how  we  lost,  and 
have  again  found  each  other.” 

As  the  young  people  entered,  the  two  were  dissolved  in 
tears,  and  in  the  deepest  emotion.  Neither  of  them  told 
what  had  occurred,  the  secret  seemed  too  holy.  But  ever 
after,  the  old  man  was  the  friend  of  the  house  ;  and  Death 
alone  parted  these  two  beings,  who  had  found  each  other  so 
strangely,  to  reunite  them  in  a  short  time,  beyond  the 
power  of  separation. 

Extraordinary  Journey  and  Voyage. — It  is  stated 
that  an  English  traveller.  Sir  George  Simpson,  who  recent¬ 
ly  set  out  from  Liverpool,  and  left  Montreal  on  his  wild 
route  a  few  days  since,  is  now  engaged  in  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  adventures  of  modern  times.  He  is  on  his 
way  round  the  world,  and  expects  to  travel  in  all,  36,850 
miles.  Thus,  he  left  Liverpool  and  arrived  at  Halifax  and 
Boston  by  steam-packet,  a  distance  of  3500  miles.  Thence 
he  went  to  Montreal  by  water,  a  distance  of  370  miles. 
He  left  that  ciiy  in  a  canoe,  and  intends  to  visit  French 
river,  lakes  Huron,  Superior,  White  Fish,  Lake  of  the 
Woods  and  Winnepeg,  until  he  reaches  the  Red  River  set¬ 
tlement,  being  a  distance  of  2150  miles,  all  by  canoes.  He 
then  proposes  to  travel  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  a  distance  of  upwards  of  1300  miles. 
He  will  then  proceed  down  the  Columbia  river,  a  distance 
of  1110  miles,  by  boat,  until  he  arrives  at  Fort  Vancouver. 
He  will  then  travel  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  steamboat  and 
ships  upwards  of  15,000  miles ;  will  visit  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  Kamschatka,  and  various  other  places.  He  will 
proceed  to  Siberia,  and  travel  800  miles  on  horseback — 
then  along  the  Lena,  a  distance  oP  2640  miles,  in  boats. 
He  will  take  horses,  and  after  visiting  various  regions  of 
the  north  of  Europe,  will  visit  Perm,  Orza,  Moscow,  St. 
Petersburg,  and  proceed  home  through  Europe,  being  a 
distance  of  9500  miles  in  carriages  and  on  horseback.  His 
calculation  is  to  be  absent  the  whole  of  this  year,  and  the 
greater  part  of  next. 

Interesting  Astronomical  Discovery. — It  would  ap¬ 
pear  from  the  following  interesting  paragraph  from  a  Ger¬ 
man  paper  on  the  distance  of  the  fixed  stars,  th%t  unless  the 
German  philosopher  has  missed  a  figure  or  two  in  his  cal¬ 
culations,  a  most  important  problem  has  been  solved  : 

“  M.  Bessel,  a  German  astronomer,  has  made  one  of  the 
greatest  discoveries  of  modern  times,  by  having  ascertain¬ 
ed  the  parallax  of  the  double  star  61  Cygni.  He  found, 
from  repeated  observations,  made  from  August,  1837  to 
March  1810,  that  the  parallax  of  a  Cygni  did  not  exceed 
thirty-one  hundredths  of  a  second,  which  places  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  that  star  from  us  at  nearly  670,000  that  of  the  sun, 
or  which  is  nearly  sixty-four  millions  of  millions  of  miles, 
or,  more  nearly,  63,6.50,000,000,000  miles.  This  immense 
distance  can  better  be  conceived  when  we  state,  that  if  a 
cannon  ball  were  to  traverse  this  vast  space  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  miles  a  minute,  it  would  occupy  more  than  six  mil¬ 
lions  of  years  in  coming  from  that  star  to  our  earth  ;  and  if 
a  body  could  be  projected  from  our  earth  to  61  Cygni,  at 
thirty  miles  an  hour,  which  is  about  the  same  rate  as  caft 
riages  on  railroads  travel,  it  would  occupy  at  least  ninety- 
six  millions  of  years.  Light,  which  travels  more  than 
eleven  millious  of  miles  in  a  minute,  would  occupy  about 
twelve  years  in  coming  from  that  star  to  our  earth.” 
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